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mE  MASSEY-  HARRIS  BICYCLE 


RUNS     EASY     AND 
KEEPS     RUNNING     EASY. 
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VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA 


is  the  CHEAPEST 
and  the  BEST. 


V 


\ 
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THE   POWERS   IIS1    CHINA! 


►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦+++++++++I++++++++4 


A  PERFECT  FOLDING  TURKISH  BATH  CABINET 


Should  be  in  eveiy  Home  for  Dry  Air,  Vapour,  Medicated,  or  Perfumed  Baths. 

COMPLETE   FORMULA    FREE. 
Beneficial   in   all   cases  of 

Nervous     Troubles,     Debility,     Sleeplessness,    Obesity,    Lagrippe,     Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,   Liver  and    Kidney  Troubles,   Blood   and   Skin    Diseases. 

IT  WILL  CURE  A  HARD 


Superior  Quality. 

30- 


COLD  with  one  bath,  and  pre- 
vent Fevers.  Pneumonia,  Lung 
Troubles,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  is 
really  a  household  necessity. 
With  the  Cabinet  can  be  fur- 
nished for  3s.  6d.  extra 

A  Head  and  Face 
Steaming  Attachment 

in  which  the  head  is  given  the 
same  vapour  treatment  as  the 
body.  Makes  clear  skin,  cures 
and  prevents  pimples,  blotches, 
blackheads,  skin  eruptions  and 
diseases.  Invaluable  for  colds 
in  the  head.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Bronchitis. 

We  furnish  a  splendid  alcohol 
stove  complete  with  each 
Cabinet   free   of  charge. 


Engraved 

from 

Photograph. 


DOOR,  opens  wide,  hinged 
to  frame. 

FRAMEWORK  strong,  rigid, 
of   best   steel   and   galvanised. 

EIGHT  UPRIGHTS  sup- 
port it. 

DURABLE  COVERING 
MATERIAL,  very  best,  anti- 
septic  cloth — Rubber-Lined. 

CURTAINS  open  on  top 
for  cooling  off. 

LARGE  AND  ROOMY  IN- 
SIDE. Plenty  of  room  for  hot 
foot  bath,  and  to  sponge,  towel 
and  cool  the  body  while  inside. 

FOLDS  FLAT  like  a  screen 
to  1-inch  space. 

WEIGHS    complete   only   10 


pounds.     EASILY  CARRIED. 
There  is  no  Man,  Woman  or  Child  whom  Turkish  and  Vapour  Cabinet  Baths  will  not  Benefit. 

SEND  FOR   BATH   PAMPHLET,   POST  FREE,   OR  CALL   AND  SEE  THE  BATH. 

sole  Agent  for  Australasia,  j.  CHALMERS,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 
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PRIZE  WORD  CONTEST. 

Open  to  Australasia  Only. 

Contest  Closes   February  28,   1901.       .    .    . 
Don't  Send  any  Money— We  have  No  Use  for  it. 


■XJOO^ 


W~  EARN  A  HANDSOME  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH 

By   a.  few    minutes'   thought. 

From  the  letters  of  the  words  "  I  eat  Quaker  Oats  for  Breakfast,"  form  as  many  English  words 
as  you  can  (proper  names  excepted),  and  forward  the  result  to  the  address  below  so  as  to  reach  them  on  or  before 
February  "2S,  1901.  You  can  have  as  many  tries  as  you  wish,  but  each  try  must  be  accompanied  by  Six  Pictures 
Of  the  Quaker  cut  from  the  front  of  six  packets  of  Quaker  Oats.  The  person  sending  in  the  highest  number 
of  words   receives 

FIRST  PRIZE,  A  HANDSOME  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH,  VALUE  £15 

(Full  jewelled,  hunting  case,  keyless,  stem  winding  and  setting). 

The  Second  Prize  £5  in  Cash,  Third  Prize  £3, 
Fourth  Prize  £2,  Fifth  Prize  £1,  Sixth  Prize  10s.> 

Seventh  Prize  5s., 

In  their  respective  order,  according  to  the  number  of  words  in  the  lists  forwarded. 

All  letters  must  be  marked  "Quaker  Word  Contest,"  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gollin  &  Co., 
172  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Quaker  Oats  are  without  an  equal  in  the  world  for  Quality,  Purity  and  Flavour,  and  we  desire  all  to- 
know  of  its  wonderful  food  value. 

The  British  Government  sent  500,000  packets  to  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  and  many  a  Tommy  Atkins  can 
testify  to  its  value  both  in  the  field  and  hospital. 

In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  the  first  prize  (which  is  extremely  improbable),  the  award  will  be  made  to  the  list 
showing  greatest  care  in  compilation.  In  all  other  prizes  in  the  event  of  a  tie  the  next  prize  will  be  added,  and  the 
amount  equally  divided. 
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THE    ASIATIC-EUROPEAN    ROUNDABOUT. 
Li  Hunj;  Chang:    "A  miss,  Russia!       Come,  all  try      your  best!' 


A.  BRONNER,  Specialist, 

Austral  Buildings,  117  Collins  St.,  Melbourne  (Victoria), 


RANKS    FOREMOST    IN 


Treatment     of    Skin    Diseases,     Rheumatism,     Heart    Defects, 
Diseases  of  the   Digestive  and  Abdominal  Organs, 

Prostate  Gland,   etc. 

His  rational  treatment  of  Debility,  general  and  local,  proves  successful  where  all  other  treatment  fails.        J 


Treatment    by    Correspondence    where    possible.  Pamphlet   sent  gratuitously. 

Correspondence   invited. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     CERTIFICATES. 

THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  McKENNA,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Melbourne,  writes,  6th  July,  1898 :  "  I  hope  that  this  certificate  will 
bring  Mr.  Bronner's  skill  under  the  notice  of  the  public  generally." 

MR.  H.  R.  REID,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Melbourne  Steamship  Co. 
Ltd..  and  formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writes, 
February  23,  1000 :  "  From  personal  experience  I  can  testify  to  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bronner  of  this  city.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  own  special  department,  and  the  various  treatises 
he  has  just  published  cannot  fail  to  do  oood." 

MR.  D.  V.  HENNESSY,  J  P.,  and  Councillor  of  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, writes,  February  23rd,  1900  :  "  I  have  known  Mr.  Bronner 
for  eight  years,  and  have  personal  knowledge  of  many  cures  he 
effected  in   cases  of  a  very  bad   type,  and  am  of  opinion   that  his 

NSW   TRBATJSBS   WILL.BR  A  GREAT  BOON.TO   MANX  SUFFERERS." 


MR.    BRONIMER'S    TREATISES    (copvright)    FOR   SELF- 
TREATMENT,    £1  EACH. 
No.    1,    a    TREATISE     on     ACNE. 
No.  2,    a  TREATISE     on      ECZEMA. 
No.  3,    a    TREATISE    on     CHRONIC    INDIGESTION, 
HABITUAL    CONSTIPATION,    and    on    INFLUENZA. 
(When  ordering  state  if  for  Male  or  Female.) 
MR.    BRONNER'S    TREATMENT    OF    INFLUENZA    differs    en- 
tirely from  the  general  treatment.    Through  his  remedy,  an  absolutely 
non-poisonous  one,  the  system  of  the  patient  is  rendered  immune — 
that  is,  unfit  for  the  existence  of  the  bacillus. 

MR.  BRONNER  offers  to  the  public  this  remedy,  which  has  always 
proved  successful    in   the  most  virulent  and  complicated  forms  of 
Influenza,  at  the  price  of  4-  a  bottle,  Post  Free  in  Victoria,  and  4/6 
in  other  colonies. 
tr  No  household  should  be  without  it  in  case  of  emergency. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  oiease  mention  the  Review  of  Revlewa 
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30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

Tin"E  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
"      APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

whioh  is  fully  explained  in  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electrio  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electrio 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PAUT8.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guaran'  ee  with  each 
Electrio  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  lay, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send 
for  our  "  ELECTRIO  ERA  "  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

Address — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


J 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

INVALUABLE   FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

289  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne,  May  21,  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,— I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
not  writing  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  A  BSCESS, 
and  though  I  have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
vour  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentleman  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  jar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me.  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   S.   POWELL. 

Price :    2/6  and  5/-  per  Jar.     (Postage  6d.) 
Obtainable  everywhere,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


DO    YOU    SUFFER    FROM 

NASAL  CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, 

OR    ANY 

NOSE,   THROAT   or 
EAR    TROUBLE? 

IF  SO,   you  will  find 

RAMEY'S 
MEDICATOR 

The  BEST  REMEDY  you 
can  obtain. 

Price  of  Medicatof  (beautifully  nicfcelled)  and  four 
months'  Medicine,  only  10/-  (post  free). 

Pamphlet  free  oo  request,  of  send  order  at  once.     Address : 

HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO. 

23J    COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


FENCING. 


}  SAFE, 

*  STRONG, 

CHEAP. 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE 

COSTS  TOO  MUCH 
And  does  not  last  long 
enough.  Investigate  our 
method  of  construction. 
WE  SAVE  YOU  2-3rds 
Posts  and  Labour,  and 
give  a  BETTER  FENCE 
For  LESS  MONEY  than 
ordinary.  Write  us.  for 
particulars  and  prices. 
We  want  working  agents 
everywhere. 


>MU£lbJt>i.iiiiiliM 'l»'/«lHttiJJi,wi.1UimilLH/»Wa,.|>l|i(.ia^illlliJHV\lh\«i\\Uuuiillii|  hkUlJUtll*; 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 

Franklin  St.,  Melbourne. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  DEFENDERS  OF  CIVTLI  SATION  IN  CHINA. 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT  OPERATION. 


OCULIST 
PTICIAN 


T.  R.  PROCTER,  g 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALU     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eye@c 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
2fo  careful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   as 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
"*  any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  mease  mention  tne  Keview  ot  Review! 
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PRIZE    COMPETITION. 

Open  to  Everybody. 

I)RIZE,  £1.  Also,  Fifteen  Consolation  Prizes,  consisting  of  Rolled 
Gold  Brooches,  Bangles,  Gents"  Rolled  Gold  Signet  and  Plain 
Band  Minors,  Ladies' or  Gents'  Sleeve-links. 

We  wish  to  ADVERTISE  our  CATALOGUE,  and  SELL 
our  GOODS  extensively  among  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
and  to  introduce  ourselves  quickly  we  are  prepared  to  be  even  more 
generous  than  some  of  our  competitors.  We  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  make  the  above  handsome  prize  offt-r,  which,  however,  we  can  only 
keep  open  f.ra  very  shon  time.     This  is  what  you  have  to  do  :— 

Underneath  are  eigtt  English  words,  the  letters  of  which  have  been 
placed  out  of  their  proper  order.  Find  out  the  \v>rd  which  each  group 
of  letters  represents,  and  write  it  down,  and  enclose  it,  with  sixpence 
in  stamps,  and  an  envelope  bearing  your  name  and  address,  to 

• '  Jcmble  Competition,  " 

c/o   THE    GLOBE    WATCH    COMPANY    LTD., 

105    PITT   STREET,   SYDNEY. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition  the  envelopes  will  be  opened,  and 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders  of  the  first  fifteen  correct 
replies  examine'!  Competitors  must  distinctly  understand  that  we 
do  not  promise  a  prize  to  every  cnmpetitor  who  sends  in  t  e  correct 
solutions,  but  onlv  to  the  senders  of  the  first  fifteen  correct  replies 
examined  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  cnmpetitor  who  gives  all  the 
words  correctly  may  yet  fail  to  secure  a  prize. 
C    N     D    A    R    E 
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P.S.—  If  I  do  not  win  the  money  prize,  and  am  so  fortunate  as  to  win 

a  consolation  prize,  please  send  me  a 

Don't  cut  this  out,  but  write  for  what  you  would  like  from  the 
above  list. 
COMPETITION    CLOSES    DECEMBER    1st,    1900.      (Replies  and 
Prizes  Sent  December  3rd,  1900.) 


80    SWANSTON    STREET. 

TAK^i    LIFT. 


P.  H.  STAPPERS  &  CO. 


SCRIBNERS     I/. 

MACAZ1NE     Monthly. 


10/6 

Yearly. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 


AUSTRALASIAN    EDITION. 

World-wide  Reputation  for  Excellence 

Both  Literary  and   Artistic. 

GORDON  &  GOTCH,  Publishers. 


GOOD    HAIR    FOR    ALL. 

Mr 


HOLLAND'S 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  pained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  premature 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  your 
hair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 

Price  3s.,  4s.,  5s.        Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm,  and  all  Parasitical  Diseases  of  the  Head,  and 
tor  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 
Price  5s.      Postage  9d.  extra. 

HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 

to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.  extra. 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  »I1  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 

E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193     COLLINS     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 
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IVIJ^C     ROBERTSON'S 

jams,  m- 

JELLIES  ta 
6^     SAUCES, 


"WHITE  SWAN"  BRAND 

Made    from    the    Choicest    of    Australia's    Fruits 


Ti)e    b^fc    or) 
fcl)e  Market. 


A^k  your  Gi  ocer 

for    tt)ciT). 

Have  90  ot^x. 


Try  Mac.  Robertson's  "Fruit 

Table  Jelly  Crystals"  sold  by 

all  Storekeepers. 


Chocolatier,  Confectioner  and  Jam  Manufacturer. 

Pitzroy,  Melbourne. 


for  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews- 


' 
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RELIEF 
ininiEDIATE 
CURE 
PERMANENT 

RECENT  TESTIMONIALS 

Rev.  Ci.  Siinrieison,  Huildersfield, 

writes:—"  My  eon    suffered    for 

years  from  thin  terrible  disease. 

He  is  altogether  another  being 

Moat  cordially  do  1  recommend 

yourreraedy."  Rev.  O.  Weal  ham 

Greenwich,  writes:  —"The  effect 

of  yourreinedy  is  truly  wonderful 

The  attacks  ceased  immediately." 

VALUABLE  PAMPHLET 

seut  post  free  on  application 

The  UNION  MFG.  & 


AGENCY  CO. 
859-361  Collins  st. 

Melbourne 


A  HAMMERLESS   BREECH-L05DING 

SHOT    GUN. 


Price  33s.  6d., 

Carriage  Paid  all  over  Australia,  Tasmania 
or  New  Zealand. 
Cheaper   than    the   Cheapest.      As    Good   and 
Serviceable  as  a  Gun  costing  £10. 
A  HARD  HITTER.     CLOSE  SHOOTER 

Will   Kill   up  to  80  Yards. 

SINGLE  BAKREL,    12  GAUGE,   CENTKAL   FIRE, 
33s.  6d.,  Carriage  Paid. 

'"THE  Empire  Single-3arrelled  Hamme- less  12-Gange  Breech- 
■*■  Loading  Gun  is  a  marvel  of  Cheapness,  Durability,  and 
Workmanship.  For  excellence  of  shooting  qualities  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  weapon  costing  ten  pounds.  It  is  of 
European  manufacture,  and  the  high  grade  materials  used  in 
its  ''(instruction  is  assured,  the  barrels  having  been  Government 
rifles  rebored.  The  breech  action  is  ingenious,  simple,  safe, 
ami  powerful;  will  not  get  out  of  order  and  enables  the  gun 
to  be  loaded  and  fired  with  great  rapidity,  the  ejectors  being 
automatic.  The  barrel  is  beautifully  bmed,  the  breech  is 
reinforced  and  octagonal.  Each  gun  is  chambered  to  admit  long 
cases.  Any  maker's  12  gauge  central  fire  cartridges  fit  it.  The 
stock  is  of  walnut,  highly  polished  and  chequered,  with  durable 
steel  heel-plate.  There  being  no  hammer  ensures  absolute 
safety  from  accidental  discharge,  no  hammer  to  catch  in  bush, 
fences  or  scrub.  The  model  on  which  the  Empire  Gun  is  con- 
structed is  perfect  for  balance,  accuracy,  and  rapid  shooting, 
as  well  as  for  appearance.  We  have  contracted  fur  a  large 
number  of  these  splendid  weapons,  and  as  we  do  not  intend  to 
supplv  dealers,  reserving  the  entire  lot  as  an  advertisement  for 
our  firm,  we  will  only  supply  One  Empire  Gun  to  each  pur- 
chaser. We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction,  or  we  will  refund 
the  nnr  base  money.  The  Empire  Gun  is  bored  to  ensure  close 
pattern,  with  great  penetration  of  the  shot.  The  weight  is 
about  6.Uhs.  The  low  price  at  which  we  are  selling  this  weapon 
is  for  a  limited  time  only,  hence,  as  this  advertisement  may 
not  nppear  a-zain.  please  cut  it  out  and  send  with  your  order  not 
later  than  31st  January,  1901,  in  order  to  secure  one  at  the 
pj  ice  33s.  6d  ,  carriage  paid. 

A     REMARKABLE    OFFER  !  I 
1000    POCKET   PISTOLS  GIVEN  AWAY  !  I 
READ   THIS— SECURE  OUR  FREE  GIFT 
and  advertise  Our  Firm  among  your  Friends. 
To  the  first  thousand  purchasers  of  Empire  Hammerless  Guns 
we  will  present,  absolutely  free,  a  beautifully  finished,  nickel- 
plated,  perfectly  safe  and  accurate  22  calibre  breech-loading 
pocket  pistol— not  a  toy,  but   a  genuine  weapon  of   great 
penetration,  useful  for  defence,  and  excellent  for  target  prac- 
tice.   This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  introduce  this  new  pistol, 
lately  invented  and  patented.    The  price  retail  is  4s.  6d.  each, 
and  by  presenting  one  to  each  purchaser  of  an  Empire  Gun, 
we  expect  to  acquire  a  very  large  sale  from  customers'  recom- 
mendation.    Each  pistol  will  be  given  absolutely  free  and 
carriage  paid. 

Please  remember,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
If  ynu  are  in  Melbourne,  call  and  inspect,  or  send  a  friend  to  do 
bo  for  you.  Send  this  advertisement,  cash  in  registered  letter, 
cheqne,  post-office  order,  or  postal  note,  to 

THE  VICTORIA   MANUFACTURING   &   IMPORTING   CO. 
(Established  in  Melbourne  1889), 

237   Collins   Street,  Melbourne. 


JAMES  THELWELL 

(Late    WEEKS    &    COCK), 

Successors  to  Alston  &.  Brown, 


i 


TAILOR, 
HATTER  and 
MERCER, 


Has  always  a  Choice  Selection  of  .  .  . 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  TWEEDS, 

VICUNAS,  SEEGES,  &o. 

WOODEOW'S   and  other  English  makes  in 
Best  Silk,  Hard  and  Soft  Pelt  HATS. 

LATEST     STYLES    in     GENTS'  .SHIETS, 
HOSIEET,  and  TIES  always  in  stock. 

254  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


BiaPBBISP 


and  Head 
Noises  re- 
lieved by  Wilson's  Conimuii  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers.  229  Collins 
Street.  Melbourne. 


1HBHES1 


and  Head 
Noises  re- 
lieved by  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers.  229  Collins 
Street.  Melbourne. 


EHEHESEl 


and  Head 
Noises  re- 

ieved  by  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers,  229  Collins. 
Street.  Melbourne. 


IffliIBB 


HHMHSis 


and  Head 
Noises  re- 
dljy  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers,  229  Collins 
Street.  Melbourne. 

and  Head 
Noises  re- 
lieved by  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers,  229  Collins 
Street.  Melbourne. 

and  Head 
Noises  re- 
lieved by  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers.  229  Collins. 
Street.  Melbourne. 
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IBMliiE 


and  Head 
Noises  re- 
by  vviison's  common  Sense  Ear 
Drums.  Comfortable,  invisible.  Write 
for  free  book.  J.  Chalmers.  229.  Collins- 
Street.  Melbourne. 
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Judy."! 


A  MIXED  TEAM. 


[London. 


9  9  O   9"  Qi  , 
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EBTbd, 
1766. 


WALPOLES' 

BEING    MANUFACTURERS 


E«Tbd. 
1766. 


OF 


IRISH  DAMASKS  AND  LINENS, 

GOODS   ARE   SOLD   AT 

MANUFACTURERS'     PRICES. 


*r  ALL    ORDERS    VALUE    £20    SENT 
CARRIAGE     PAID 

TO     PORT     OF     LANDING— 

AND  A  PORTION  OF  CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  OVER 

£5  IN  VALUE,  AS  BELOW  : 

VALUE  OF  GOODS       ..£5    0    0         £10    0    0  £15    0    0 

PART  CARRIAGE  ..050  076  090 

DELIVERED  AT  PORT  |     „.     ,    „ 
OF  LANDING  FOR     )    t0    °    ° 


£10 


6 


£15    9    0 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

OK 

MUSH  TABLE  DAMASK,  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  ETC. 
All  Goods  Hemm  d  axd  Markkd  Free  of  Charge. 

WALPOLE   BROS.    LTD. 


16    BEDFORD   ST., 

LONDON,     DUBLIN     AND     WARINCSTOWN. 


FRETWORK, 
CARVING. 

Highest  Awards.  Gold  Medals. 


Brass,   Bent  Iron,   Burnt-wood,   Bamboo, 
Leather  Work,  and  Picture  Framing. 


Catalogue,  lOOO  Illustrations,  Post  Free,  6d. 

GIVEN  AWAY  to  each  purchaser  of  this  Edition  o:  our  Cata- 
logue, a  Full-sized  Design  of  the  Bracket  illustrated. 


HARGER  BROS., 

Settle,  Yorks,  England. 


sw   R  Dept. 


THE     SWEETEST     MUSIC     EVER     HEARD. 

THE     LYRIC     EUPHONIA 


[AEOL 


AMERICAN    HARP    ZITHER] 

A  Cv  /  —  Anyone  can  Learn  to  Play  it  in  Five  Minutes. 

aLd  paw  No  Teaching  Necessary. 

More  Melodious  than  any  other  Musical  Instrument  in  Existence 
Special  Concessions  to  Early  Purchasers. 

'"THE  Lyric  Euphonia  Harp  is  the  very  latest  American  musical  invention,  and 
■*■  we  have,  at  considerable  expense,  acquired  the  exclusive  right  to  this  charming 
instrument,  which  can  only  be  purchased  from  us  or  our  authorised  agents.  Its  music, 
tboueu  loud  enough  for  the  Concert  Hall,  is  of  fairy-like  delicacy,  the  most 
ravishingly  harmonious  effects  being  produced  even  by  inexperienced  players.  The 
manipulation  is  astonishingly  simple.  A  discordant  sound  is  impossible,  and  the 
most  exquisite  harmonies  can  be  introduced.  Professional  musicians  are  enthusiastic 
concerning  the  capacity  of  this  delightful  form  of  harp  to  adequately  render  the  most 
elaborate  compositions,  aud  beginners  are  highly  gratified  by  discovering  that,  even 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  music,  both  air  and  accompaniment  can  he 
eilectivety,  indeed  brilliantly,  played,  with  but  a  few  minutes'  practice.  We  fully 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.,  and  we  will  return  the  money  to  any  pnr- 
ennser  not  perlectly  satisfied  upon  receipt  of  the  Euphonia.  Please  understand  dis- 
tinctly that  the  Lyric  Euphonia  Harp  is  NOT  an  auto-harp,  nor  does  it  even  resemble 
that  rather  crude  invention^  there  being  no  jangle  of  muted  strings  nor  discordant 
noise  of  conflicting  tones.  Auy  child  able  to  read  ordinary  print  can  play  the  tunes 
from  the  music  sheets.  'Euphonia  Music  (with  the  words  of  songs)  can  be  selected  at 
threepence  per  sheet  from  our  very  large  stock  of  popular  airs,  hymn  tunes,  dances, 
operatic  selections,  &c„  bwtjvnyone,%ven  without  the  music  sheets,  can  play  the  air 
and  accompaniment  of  any  tune  with  which  the  performer  is  familiar  in  a  manner  that 
will  win  applause  from  the  most  critical  audience.  The  printed  instructions  that 
accompany  each  Euphonia  are  sufficient  to  enable  anyone  to  play  this  wonderful 
_  -  —  ,  ,      instrument  without  being  taught.  ■    To    purchasers    calling    at    the    head     depot    m- 

Only    45/Bi    Carriage  raid,  any  of  the  agencies  full  explanation  will  be  given  to  ensure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 

system  in  a  few  minutes. 
Special  Offer.— To  quickly  introduce  the  Lyric  Euphonia,  w  inure  decided  to  sell  our  first  shipment  at  the  special  price  of  45  - 
each,  carriage  paid  anywhere,  in  addition  to  which  we  will  present  each  purchaser  with  a  good  selection  of  popular  music 
and  an  excellent  carrying  case.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  this  special  concession,  you  should  order  at  once  from  ub  or  0111 
authorised  agents.  Among  the  purchasers  of  the  Euphonia  there  will  be  manj  so  delighted  with  it  that  they  will  desire  to  act  as 
our  agents,  and  we  invite  correspondence  fiom  such.  When  orderingby  post  please  cut  thi6  advertisement  out  and  forward  it  n 
registered  letter  with  P. O.O.  or  cheque,  crossed  Loudon  Bank  of  Australia,'  with  exchange  added,  in  favor  of 

THE      UNION       MANUFACTURING      AND      AGENCY      COMPANY, 

18  Block  Arcade,  Elizabeth  Street,  and  359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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CHINA    THROWS    DOWN    THE    GAUNTLET. 


"  Airsterdammer."] 
THE  FIST  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  REACHES 
EVEN   TO   THE   FAR   EAST. 


t4pKEC»OSA" 

KNITTING 
mACHlNES. 

UNGUES 
^t*  wringers. 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


'ERTHEI 


Hapsburg  Pianos 

Electra  Cycles. 


V,EBTHe«WS 


o«*c°: 


Heat* 


ST. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 
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THE  COOTAMUNDRA  LIBERAL. 

(N.S.W.) 

Published   Wednesdays   and    Saturdays. 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundasrai,  Wal- 
lendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinbingal,  Spring- 
dale.  Jugiong.  Jindalee  and  West  Jindalee,  Temora, 
Adelong,    Muttama,    and    many    other    places. 


Editor,  E.   DOIDGE, 

Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Eve  "—a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Mervollien,"  "  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter  of 
Taranui,"   etc. 


SILVER    WATCH    FOR 
NOTHING  < 


WE  herebv  undertake  to  give  one  of  our  Famous  SILVER 
WATCHES,  list'  ci  at  £2  2s.  (Lady  or  Gentleman's)  to  every 
MAN,  WOMAN,  or  CHILD  who  sends  us  the  correct  reading  of  the 
following  PUZZLE  :— 


Bx 


WxSx 


AxD 


Gxlx 


TxnK. 


The  only  condition  is  that  if  your  answer  is  correct  that  you  purchase 
one  of  our  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Chains  to  wear  with  the  Watch.  SEN  I  > 
NO  MONEY.  Simply  forward  your  answer  and  enclose  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope,  so  that  we  may  inform  you  if  you  have  won  a 
watch  We  are  making  this  offer  simply  with  the  object  of  introducing 
and  advertising  our  goods.  Nu  DUTY  T>  PAY.  Address -JULIAN 
BR  \NDT  (from  Paris  and  Geneva),  430  Bourke  Street,  Clark's  Build- 
ings. Melbourne. 


A.   BOWMAN'S 

Crupp 
Boots, 


•j 


Worth  35s. 


Perfectly  Easy  Walking. 

They  are  noted  all  over  London.     Crupp  will  wear  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  leather.      We  do  one  line — 

GENTLEMEN'S    FIRST-CLASS 
BOOTS    ONLY. 

That  one  we  do  well.     The  new  shape  now  worn  in  London. 

294  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE 

(Near  the  Block). 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


Carriages   or    Mourning   Coaches    provided    as 
desired. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  60  YEAR8. 


.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


Funerals  arranged   from  all  the  Colonies, 
PRIVATE    MORTUARY. 


182  Collins  St.,    Melbourne. 

TELEPHONE   410. 


THE     NEW 
SQUARE 


QUAKER   Path  Cabinet, 

'"THE  greatest  Cleanser  and  Purifier  of  the  hlood  known.     Keeps  the 
A      healthy  well,  and  makes  the  sick  better.     Good  for  all,  indis- 
pensable for  those  of  seden tary  habits.  Prolongs  life,  saves  medici ne  and 

doctors'  bills.  Invaluable  for  rheu- 
matism, colds,  fevers,  skin  diseases, 
&c.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  to  any 
address,  25/-  Head  and  Face 
Steaming  Attachment  for  the  face 
and  complexion,  4  6  extra. 

For  Turkish,  Vapour  and  Medi 
cated  Baths,  Improved  Style. 


Write 
for  Pamphlet. 


Authorised 

Agent 

for  Australia 

R.  PEART, 

9  VILLAMANTA 
STREET, 

GEELONG, 


DO  NOT  SEEK  ASSISTANCE     .     .     . 
FROM   NEW   AND   UNTRIED  SOURCES 

but  of  the  Old,  Well  Tried,  and  Reliable 
The  Renowned  CUBE  for 
Drunkenness.  Can  be  given 
Secretly  or  otherwise.  Book 
and  Particulars  Free. 


I,  Well  Tried,  and  Reliable 

EUCRASY 


Address  or  call  on  The  Eucrasy  Co.,  62  Hunter-st.,  Sydney, 
or  271  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic 
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Read  What   VITADATIO   jsPoigg: 

&^>  __ — & 


A   WONDERFUL   CURE. 


VITADATIO    AGAIN! 


SUFFERED    FROM    CANCEROUS    GROWTH    FOR 

FOURTEEN    YEARS.— THREE    LEADING 

SYDNEY    DOCTORS    FAILED    TO 

CURE  HER. 


CALL  AND   SEE   FOR   YOURSELF. 


Woollahra,  September  11,  1900. 
Mr.   S.   A.   PALMER. 

Dear  Sir.— I  feel  it  mv  duly  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity to  let  you  know'  what  VITADATIO  has  done, 
and  is  doing  for  me.  I  have  been  a  martyr  to  suffering 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  with  a  Cancerous  Growth 
and  Ulcerated  Stomach,  and  Bleeding  Piles,  and  Swell- 
ings in  the  Legs  and  Feet.  Nine  years  ago  I  was  ex- 
amined by  a  leading  Sydney  doctor.  He  told  my 
mother  that  I  was  suffering  from  a  Growth  in  the 
Abdomen,  and  would  never  be  any  different.  He 
operated  upon  me,  and  in  three  months  I  was  as  bad 
as  ever.  He  aaain  operated,  with  the  same  result. 
Then  I  entered  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  and  was 
there  for  six  weeks,  and  the  doctors  all  told  me  that 
they  could  do  nothing  for  me  whatever,  and  that  I  was 
suffering  from  Gastric  Ulcer  in  the  Stomach.  I  left 
there  incurable,  and  in  a  very  weak  state.  Then  I  in- 
terviewed another  leading  Sydney  doctor.  After  ex- 
amination, he  said  I  was  suffering  from  a  Cancerous 
Growth,  and  he  could  do  nothing  for  me.  Not  being 
satisfied  T  called  to  see  another  leading  doctor.  He 
put  me  under  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  until  I  was 
black,  and  said  it  was  done  to  shake  the  growth  down, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  brought  round  to  my 
senses  again.  He  sent  me  home  in  a  cab,  and  told  me 
if  T  had  to  call  in  a  doctor  not  to  send  for  him.  Then 
I  was  for  twelve  months  under  the  treatment  of  a  well- 
known  Sydney  herbalist.  I  received  some  benefit,  but 
the  treatment  did  not  effect  a  cure.  Of  late  years 
I  have  suffered  terrible  agony,  and  my  body  swelled  to 
an  enormous  size.  1  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
cured.  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  medicines 
and  doctors,  to  no  benefit.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine  advised  me  to  take  VITADATIO, 
saying  that  it  would  cure  me.  I  took  his  advice,  and 
T  ara  very  glad  that  I  did  so,  for,  to  my  surprise,  after 
taking  three  large  bottles  pieces  of  white  skin  came 
away  from  me  like  whites  of  eggs,  and  have  continued 
to  come  away  ever  since.  I  have  lost  12  lbs.  in  weight 
since  the  Cancer  began  to  come  away.  I  can  now  go 
about  and  walk  any  distance  without  any  trouble,  which 
I  was  unable  to  do  previously  to  taking  VITADATIO. 

I  consider  that  it  is  a  wonderful  medicine,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  worth  £1  per  bottle,  and  cannot  be  made  too 
widely  known. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  re  my 
case  on  application  for  my  address  at  the  Institute, 
45  and  -17  Bourke-street.  Melbourne,  or  at  the  Padding- 
ton  Agency,  377  Oxford-street,   Paddington. 

[Note. — The  writer  of  the  above  wonderful  testi- 
monial is  a  professional  nurse,  and  does  not  wish  her 
name  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  Full  infor- 
mation can  be  had  as  stated  above.] 


SUFFERED   FOR    SIXTEEN    YEARS    FROM 

CHRONIC     DYSPEPSIA,     ENLARGEMENT    01 

THE  LIVER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

CURED  BY~TrITADATIO. 

READ  THIS  TESTIMONIAL. 
60  Elizabeth-street,  Ashfield,  September  17,  1900. 
To  Mr    S.  A.  PALMER.  „        .  ,_ 

Dear  Sir —Having  been  a  sufferer  for   sixteen  years 
from  Chrome  Dyspepsia,  Enlargement  of  the  Liver   and 
other  complications,  and  having  been  treated  by  seven 
teen   doctors  and   nine  herbalists,   and   specialists,   and 
receiving  no  relief  whatever    \  was  advised  to  give  j  uu 
VTT4DAT10   a   trial.       Reluctantly   I   yielded   to    the 
advice;   and,   after  taking  five    large    bottles     to     b 
surprise     I    found    myself    recovering    from    the    above 
dreaded   complaints.       I  am   a  painter  by   trade    and 
thank  God,  I  am  able  to  resume  my  occupation  without 
anv  return  to  my  former  illness       I  am  well  known  m 
an,l  around   this  district,  and  all  my  friends  congratu- 
late me  on  my  speedy  recovery,  as  they  all  expected  me 
to   succumb,   after  being   so   unsuccessfully   treated    by 
some   of   the   best   medical   faculty    that    Sydney   could 

^ForThe  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  I  present  you  this 
grateful  testimonial,  trusting  that  some  poor  sufferer 
mav  "ive  your  medicine  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

\nv  person  doubting  the  validity  of  this  statement 
can  see  me  at  the  above  address.  Wishing  you  pros- 
perity in  vour  present  enterprise,  and  may  you  li\e 
lone  to  herald  the  glad  tidings  to  poor  suffering  hu- 
manity,-!  remain,   dear   Sir,  yo^MUEL^EARLE. 


ANOTHER   VICTORY   OVER   HYDATIDS. 

Forsvth-st.,  Sand-hill,  Wagga  Wagga,  March  3,  1900. 

I  feel  it  my  dutv  to  testify  to  the  wonderful  cure  of 
Hydatids  that  has 'been  effected  in  my  own  case  by  the 
use  of  WFBBER'S  VTTADAT10.  I  have  suffered  for 
the  15AST  SIX  (0)  YEARS  from  HYDATIDS  on  the 
LUNG,  and  during  that  time  1  had  several  SEVERE 
HEMORRHAGES.  My  life  at  times  was  despaired  of, 
and  twice  the  sacrament  was  administered  to  me  by  our 
minister  (Rev.  G.  A.  Carver).  Life  in  itself  was  simply 
a  burden.  I  was  attended  to  by  doctors  in  Wagga  and 
Sydney,  who  were  very  kind,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  my  sufferings.  After  using  the  VITA- 
DATIO the  H\D\TID  and  CYSTS  were  EXPELLED 
from  mv  body,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  been 
restored  to  HEALTH  and  STRENGTH  SOLELY  by 
the  USE  of  WEBBER'S  VITADATIO.  I  am  willing 
that  you  should  use  this  in  any  way  you  choose,  hoping 
it  mav  be  the  means  of  leadinsr  other  poor  sufferers 
to  try  WEBBER'S  RENOWNED  VITADATIO.— Yours 
respectfully.  (Mrs.)    H.   A.    RUDD. 

Witness:  W.  J.  FIST. 

The  facts  of  Mrs.  Rudd's  illness  are  to  my  knowledge 
exactly  as  she  states,  although  I  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  its  symptoms,  but  she  certainly 
is  now  well  and  strong. 

(Signed!    GEO.    A.    CARVER, 
Incumbent,  St.  John's,  Wagga. 
We,  the  undersigned,  know  that  Mrs.  Rudd  suffered  as 
stated  above,   and   we   supplied   Webber's   Vitadatio   to 
her.  (Signed)  T.  DOBNEY  &  CO.,  Storekeepers. 


For  further  particulars,  S.   A.    PALMER,   45,  47  Bourke  St,  Melbourne. 
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Patent  Adjustable 
Saucer  Attachment. 


IT   IS    SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOR 

GARDEN   PARTIES, 

PICNICS, 

ON    BOARD   SHIP, 

HOSPITALS,  &c. 


CAKE,    TOAST    OR    BISCUIT    REST. 


The  admirable  attachment  is  suitable 
to  any  size  Saucer,  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  extra  plate  when  serving 
the  Morning  Coffee,  Light  Refresh- 
ments,    Afternoon  Tea,  &c. 


F.  LASSETTER  &  CO.,  Agents. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

j  ...    THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOE    .    .    . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Cheet  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  ! !  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  oemnienoement,  and  Consumption  is  bo 
exception  to  this  rule. 


HAD  COUGHS. 


THREE    CASES    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTTLE   OF   HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


SEVERE  COLD,   WTTH    LOSS  OF  VOICE,  CURED 
BY  HALF  A   BOTTLE. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  had  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed. — Yours  gratefully. 

JOHN    S.    MORTIMER. 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  always 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING  UP  BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


The  relative  in   England,  who  is  eighty  vears  old,  also 
Cured  by  llearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 


WAS  A  GREAT  SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 


FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8    Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,   England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Rronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  whet)  it  came,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night  for 
a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  adding  His  blessing,  I  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not    done   that   previously   for   twelve 

Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholeoalo  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hhajini,  Chemist,  Geolong, Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemist*  and  Medicine  Vondors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
wbetl  not  obtainable  locally 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  stronger  than  I  have  for  years. 
I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November,  but  Hearne's 
Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I  feel  quite  well, 
and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemist 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do — to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  I  commenced  to  take  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
see  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with    my   next   supply. 
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BULL 
WHISKEY, 


THE 


MOST    EXPENSIVE    and    PURE 

SCOTCH    WHISKEY 

on  the  Market. 


The  Incomparable  BULL  WHISKEY  is, 
says  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Beaney,  M.D.,  "the 
purest  liqueur  lever  tasted.  I  have  taken  it 
as  a  liqueur,  and  don't  like  to  weaken  its  fra- 
grance by  deducing." 


«     ® 


FANNY  CERITO 

CIGARS, 


.  THE  .  .  . 


BEST  and  Only  PURE    HAVANA. 

*£*      *^*      «£•      *A*      *r* 

•J 

ASK  FOR  THEM  AT  All  GOOD  T03ACCONISTS'. 


HENRY    BUCK  &  CO., 


Shirt,  Collar  and 

Pyjama 

Makers  to  Measure. 

H^OLD  SHIRTS  RF-FITTED, 


Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
tree  on  receipt  of  remittance  : 

(Every   Sh'rt   own    make.) 


Dress  Shirts,  6s   6d.  each 

Dress  Shirts,  8s   6d.  e?ch         

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  6s   6d.  each 
Soft-Fronted  Zephvr  Shirts,  7s.  6d.  each     .. 
Coloured  Front  and  Cutis,  White  Long  Cloth 
Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  5s.  6d   each     .. 

Sena  •for  our  Pi  ice  Lists  and  Se3f- 
Measurement  Farms. 


3  for  19s, 
3  for  25s 
3  for  19s 
3  for  22s 

3  for  16s. 


DEPOT'  FOR  DR.  JAEGER'S 

PURE  WOOLLEN  UNDERWEAR 

Wmtci    Qualities  Just  Arrived. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Price  List  posted  free  with  Samples 
of  Material. 


74    SWANSTON    ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


No  holiday  is  perfect  without  a  means  of  photo- 
graphing interesting  places  and  incidents.  Ko- 
dak Cameras  are  light,  compact,  and  eminently 
suited  for  all  holiday  makers,  ladies,  cyclists,  etc. 
Kodaks  are  mastered  in  a  few  minutes  and 
require  no  dark  room  for  changing  the  films. 
Kodaks  from  5s  to  £7  15s.  Kodak  Ltd., 
"The  Block,"  284  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


THERE    IS    NO 

KODAK    BUT    THE 
EASTMAN    KODAK. 
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OPINIONS    OF    PUPILS. 


J.  T.  GRESTY,  Esq., 

Professor  of  Music,  Sydney. 


W.  A.  METCALF,  Esq., 
Teacher,  Bateman'i  Bay,  N.S.W. 


.  .  .  '  I  had  previously  learnt  two  systems — one 
from  an  English  professor.  Yours  is  by  far  the  easier 
to  learn — more  true  to  mental  process  and  more  rapid 
in  application.  .  .  By  it  an  average  school-boy  could 
acquire  stores  of  facts  without  the  usual  fagging  method 
of  oft  repeating. 


thing  required,   if  your  rules  are   carried   out." 

"  I  am  surprised  how  your  System  has  strengthened 
my  natural  memory.       It  has  made  possible  and  easy 
that    which    was    impossible.       No    student    should    be 
.TC_.      T  without  it.      It  cures  mind  wandering,  and  fixes  dates, 

^f  Hlllston,  JN.o.  W.,  June  5»    1900*      events,  and  facte  in  the  mind,  and  is  a  great  time  saver. 

a»  The  lessons  are  practical,  clear,  concise,  and  a  boon  to 

™  the  student." 

^r  "I  heartily  recommend  your  System.      The  sense  of 

ft  S.  KINGSBURY,   Esq.,                          )  power  and  confidence  it  gives  one  is  a  big  factor  in  the 

ZL  ■  ,                 _             ,                 .    .            exam.       History,  with  its  long  string  of  dates,  battles, 

^  Brisbane,  Queensland,  28/5/00.     etc.,  French,  Latin,  Geography,  and  Poetry  can  all  be 

t£  easily  and  permanently  learned  by  it."                         r 


•£   REV.  THOS.  JENKIN, 


I 


"  It  has  increased  my  natural  memory  for  music  to  W 
a  remarkable  degree.  To  musical  students  it  will  be  |m 
a  great  boon,  and  a  sure  stepping-stone  to  success."         ▼ 


fet  TAHJTP^     TTPF  "  *  ^ave  now  comP^eted  your  course  of  lessons,  and  I  ^ 

^  JA1VJ.E.O     UIvE,  must  candidly   admit   that   your  System,    for  examina-  lK 

flfl                       T»ark»«.  P*ak«an     VtrtriMa.      tions,   makes   a   perfect   certainty   of   remembering   any-  aw 

^                   icacner,  rranran,    v  iciona.     thjnB,  remiirpj_  if  vmir  ri]]pa  arp  parripH  nilt  »  ^ 
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THE    HISTORY   OF   THE    MONTH. 


I.— WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


Lord  Hopetoun  has  sailed  for  Aus- 
The         tralia,   taking:   India  on   his   route. 

Governor-  _" 

General  .Before  leaving  England  he  passed 
through  a  procession  of  banquets 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich; 
and  when  he  lands  here,  a  new  vi^ta  of  ban- 
quets opens  before  him  of  quite  appalling 
length.  The  Governor-General  of  Australia 
should  be  attended,  as  Sancho  Panza  was  in 
his  government  of  Barataria,  by  a  physician 
authorised  to  regulate  his  diet,  and  limit  the 
number  of  banquets  through  which  he  must 
struggle !  Lord  Hopetoun  will  arrive  at  Fre- 
mantle  about  December  4  or  5 ;  the  Royal 
Arthur,  the  flagship  of  the  Australian  squad- 
ron, will  meet  him  there  and  convoy  him  to 
Sydney.  Sir  William  Lyne  is  naturally 
anxious  net  to  dissipate  the  interest  felt  in 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor-General  by 
allowing  him  to  land  at  the  intervening  ports, 
and  this  is  sternly  forbidden!  The  scene  at 
the  landing"  in  Sydney,  and  at  the  ceremony 
of  swearing  in,  will  be  very  splendid;  and, 
generally,  the  approach  of  Federation,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  York,  are  accepted  by 
Australia  generally  as  a  call  to  attempt  great 
feats  in  the  way  of  rejoicing  and  of  self-adorn- 
ment. Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  it  is  announced 
by  cablegram,  has  published  a  splendid  poem  . 
in  the  "  Times  "  "  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth."  The 
amount  of  local  poetry  which  will  be  secreted 
in  honour  of  the  event    is  past  computation. 


The  Australian  capitals  are  making  heroic  at- 
tempts to  purify  and  beautify  themselves  in 
honour  of  their  coming  visitors.  Altogether, 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  will  be  born 
amid  a  perfect  delirium  of  festivities. 


...  M  ney  bookseller  offers  £5  for  a  copy  of  a  book  of  verse  alleged  to  have 
bMri  WTUten  by  Mr   G.  H.  Keid  when  he  was  younger  and  raueh  more  romantic 

Sir  Wil  .'  seems  to  favor  the    idea  of  having  an  ode   to  celebrate   the 

i  nmdfttion  I  the  Commonwealth  written  on  the  competitive  principle,  though  h? 
i.r-  the  sui.;  otTered  as  a  prize-  wil]  not  be  anything  like  £500.  winch  liaci  been 
mentioned. 

R.-IK:  "Let  bygones  be  bygones,  old  man  I'm  going  back  to  poetry.  Make 
™  a  dead  bird  (or  that  Australian  ode.  and  create  me  first  poet  laureate  of  the 
'"""■•  "owed  if  t  don't  leave  you  the  political  6eld  all  to  vout 


S.A.  "Critic."] 


FEDERAL  ODES. 

The  national  flag  seems  likely  to 
fill  a  very  large  space  in  the  Aus- 
tralian landscape.  In  Canada  it 
flutters  above  the  roof  of  every 
public-school  in  the  Dominion.  In  New 
Zealand  most  of  the  schools  possess  a  flag,  and 


The  Flag 
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the  act  of  saluting  it  by  the  children  attains 
to  almost  the  dignity  of  a  religious  function. 
In  Victoria  Sir  Frederick  Sargood  wrote  to 
the  papers,  suggesting  that  every  State-school 
should  be  provided  with  a  flag-staff  and  the 
Union  Jack.  When  the  Federal  Parliament 
is  opened,  the  Duchess  of  York,  he  suggested, 
by  simply  pressing  an  electric  button,  could 
give  a  signal  which  should  run  over  the 
entire  colony;  and  simultaneously  the  flag 
could  be  hoisted — no  doubt  to  the  music  of 
cheering  crowds — over  every  State-school 
and  every  public  building  in  the  colony.  The 
moment  when  the  Federal  Parliament  was 
constituted  could,  of  course,  be  in  this  way 
commemorated  over  the  entire  continent.  In 
Victoria  Sir  Frederick  Sargood's  idea  has 
caught  on,  and  in  almost  every  locality  flags 
are  being  provided  by  private  liberality. 

In  America,  lately,  a  great  railway 
A  magnate  died,  and  over  the  whole 

Listening  &  ' 

continent!  railway  system  of  which  he  was  the 
head  a  very  striking  token  of  honour 
was  paid  to  his  memory.       At  the  moment 
when   his   eoffin  was   lifted   to  be  carried  to 
the  grave,  every  train,  on  every  line  in  the 
system,  was  arrested,  as  though  by  the  whis- 
per  of   some   supernatural   command.        Not 
a  wheel  revolved  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
line!       The  arrest  lasted  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  movement  was  resumed.       But  that 
simultaneous  arrest  of  all   movement,   at   an 
agreed  instant,  over  an  area  so  great,  was  a 
singularly     impressive     act.       The       London 
"  Spectator  "  declares  that  nothing  could  pro- 
duce such  a  thrill  of  impressiveness  as  a  simul- 
taneous act  at  an  agreed  moment  by  a  great 
and  widely  separated  mass  of  people.       And 
what  more  dramatic  notification  of  the  birth 
of  the   Federal   Parliament  can  be  imagined 
than  the  sudden  appearance,  over  the  whole 
federating  continent,  at  a  given  moment,  of 
innumerable  flags ! 

The    colonies    will,    no    doubt,    in 
Tne        process   of   time,    evolve   common 

Federal       r 

Elections    methods    of   electing   members    of 
the  Federal  Parliament,  and  of  de- 
termining the  relations   betwixt   the   Federal 
and  the  State  Legislatures.       But  at  present 
all  is  chaos.      In  South  Australia,  for  example, 


the  representatives  to  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  colony 
as  a  whole;  in  the  other  colonies  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  applied  only  to 
the  Senate.  For  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives each  colony  is  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  separate  electorates.  In  Queensland  the 
Federal  Flections  Bill  leaves  the  question 
of  whether  the  same  person  may  sit  both 
in  the  State  and  the  Federal  Parliament  un- 
settled;  in  New  South  Wales,  too,  this  ques- 
tion is  still  undecided.  But  the  other  colonies 
have  decided  that  one  member  cannot  sit  in 
two  Parliaments.  This  decision  is  felt  to  be 
somewhat  cruel  by  many  politicians.  They 
are  compelled  to  choose  their  field,  and  they 
find  the  process  anxious  and  difficult.  Is  it 
better  to  hold  a  modest  portfolio  in  a  State 
Parliament,  or  to  fling  it  away,  and  seek  a 
more  shining  one  in  the  Federal  Parliament? 
Aesop's  fable  of  the  dog  and  the  shadow  will, 
no  doubt,  be  studied  somewhat  ruefully  by  not 
a  few  politicians  when  the  Federal  elections 
are  over. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the 
The  cost    kes)-   political   brains    of   Australia 
pontics     should  be    brought    to    the    com- 
plex problems    and    serious    tasks 
of     Federal     administration.       Yet,     already 
some  of  the  men  who  are  best  fitted  for  the 
Federal    Parliament   begin   to   find   they   can 
hardly  rav  the  price  which  its  membership  de- 
mands.      A  busy  lawyer,  or  a  merchant  with 
the  affairs  of  a  great  business  on  his  brain,  who 
resides  in  Brisbane  or  Perth  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  spend  five  or  six  months  continuously 
doing  Parliamentary  work  in  Melbourne.     It 
may  be  one  of  the  unguessed  results  of  Fed- 
eration in  this  way  to  add  to  the  forces  which 
tend  to  produce  the  purely  professional  poli- 
tician.      In  Queensland  there  exists  a  strong 
desire  to  secure  the   services   of   Sir   Samuel 
Griffith  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
colony ;  but  to  do  this  he  must  surrender  his 
office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony.       His 
presence  in  the  Federal  Parliament  would  be  a 
great  source  of  strength ;  but  to  secure  this 
gain  his  colony  must  anticipate  the  pension  to 
which  Sir  Samuel   Griffith   would   be,  in   the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  entitled,  and  this 
the  Assembly  is  not  likely  to  do. 
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Lord  Tennyson  made  a  speech  in 
whites     the  Adelaide  Town  Hall  during  the 

and  ° 

Blacks      month  which  is  certain  to  awaken 
very  far-running  echoes.     The  oc- 
casion was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Abori- 
gines'  Friendly  Association ;  and  Lord  Ten- 
nyson asked  his  audience : — 

"Are  you  aware  Tffiat  black  women  in  the  Northern 
Territory  have  very  insufficient  protection  by  law  from, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  brutality  of  some  of  the  law- 
less white  men  there,  and  suffer  accordingly?  Are  you 
aware  there  is  a  great  deal  of  illicit  trading  in  liquor 
with  the  blacks  there,  which  ought  to  be  stopped,  and 
which  is  raining  them  body  and  soul?  Are  you  aware 
of  what  your  late  Chief  Secretary  stated  last  year  in 
Parliament,  that  the  blacks  are  even  now  being 
carried  away  from  their  tribes  by  white  men  into  vir- 
tual slavery?  In  God's  name  I  hope  South  Australia 
will  awaken  to  a  truer  sense  of  the  responsibility  that 
she  owes  to  these  blackfellows.  and  that  she  will  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand  these  abominable  iniquities." 

At  the  outer  fringe  of  settlement,  where  white 
men  and  black  men  meet,  life  is  apt  to  be 
rough,  and  the  moral  standard  low;  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  blacks  suffer  not  a  few  wrongs 
at  the  hands  of  the  lower  class  of  whites.  The 
general  conscience  of  Australia  sometimes 
grows  uneasy  on  this  point ;  and  Lord  Tenny- 
son's words  are  certain  to  be  taken  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  made  the  text  of  undeserved 
reproach  to  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  public  sentiment  of  Aus- 
tralia is  sternly  opposed  to  any  ungenerous 
treatment  of  the  blacks;  and  wrongdoers,  if 
convicted,  would  fare  badly.  Perhaps  Fed- 
eration may  make  the  higher  conscience  of 
the  community  more  effective  at  the  outposts. 

The      Queensland     Assembly       is 

Rescuing    sharply  accused  of  sloth  by  some 

Parliament  critics,    because    it    has    sat,    they 

say,  for  three  months  and  has  done 
nothing!  But  the  reply  is  that  the  Labouj 
members  have  been  fighting  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  railways  with  stonewall  tac- 
tics. They  tried  to  kill  the  measures  they 
opposed  by  mere  delay.  One  member  on  a 
special  occasion  spoke  for  four  hours  con- 
tinuously, and  on  things  in  general !  Mr. 
Philp  is  a  patient  man ;  but  behind  his 
patience  is  a  wholesome  capacity  for  resolute 
action.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
standing  orders,  providing  that,  on  the 
Speaker,  or  Chairman  of  Committees,  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  the  question  had  been 
sufficiently  debated,  a  resolution,  if  supported 


by  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  House, 
should  close  the  debate.  The  fight  thus 
raised  was  fought  out  with  great  tenacity  and 
resolution  on  both  sides.  An  amendment 
limiting  the  length  of  speeches  to  one  half- 
hour  was  rejected.  After  a  struggle  lasting 
through  three  nights  a  compromise  was 
reached,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  closure 
could  only  be  enforced  if  supported  by  not 
less  than  thirty  voles.  The  struggle,  if  curi- 
ously obstinate,  was  not  bitter  in  temper;  and 
the  Queensland  Assembly  has  only  armed  it- 
self with  a  defence  against  bores  with  which 
almost  every  legislative  chamber  in  the  world 
has  found  it  necessary  to  equip  itself.  The 
peril  of  Parliamentary  institutions  is  that  they 
may  be  submerged  in  floods  of  mere  wide- 
wandering  oratory. 

A    Premier   usually   clings    to   his 
,s!r        portfolio    with     his   latest   breath. 

John         r 

Forrest     Nothing  but  death,  or  a  successful 
vote   of  want  of   confidence,   per- 
suades him  to  part  with  it.        But  Sir  John 
Forrest,  who  has  held  office  longer  than  any 
other  Premier  known  to  colonial   history,   is 
determined  to  establish  a  record  in  his  man- 
ner of  leaving  office.   At  the  close  of  his  Bud- 
get speech  he  announced  that,  early  next  year, 
he    must   ask   to   be   relieved   of   office.      He 
has  been  Premier  for  ten  years,  and  during 
that  period  he  has  seen  his  colony  grow  in 
population  and  wealth  with  a  speed  which  re- 
sembles a  chapter  from  Arabian  fable.       It  is 
not  merely  that  Sir  John  desires  to  escape  for 
a  while  from  the  burden  of  a  great  office  in  the 
local  Parliament.      The  larger  field  of  Federal 
politics  beckons  him.  He  may  even  become  the 
State  Governor  of  W.  A. !  SirJohn,likeall  states- 
men, has   blundered   sometimes,   and  he  has 
obvious  limitations,  upon  which  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  dwell.      But  he  is  a  strong  man, 
and   has   served   his   colony   well.        The   an- 
nouncement   of    his    approaching    resignation 
has  been  the  signal  for  many  generous  testi- 
monies to  his  services  on  the  part  of  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  as  well  as  from  the  members 
of  his  own  party. 

The  evolution  of  a  Federal  tariff 

Federal     *s'  °^  course>  a  matter  of  supreme 

Tariff      importance   for    all    the   industries 

and  business  interests  of  Australia. 

It  concerns  the  manufacturers  of  the  colonies 
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In  the  Legislative  Awml.ly  .nwrdiv 
Mr  Gillie*  asked  the  Premier  .f  h*  had 
noticed  the  ■>■  ate  i.hh,  of  ■>■■■  M*yor  n  >u, 
daily  papers  in  reference  K<  .ertAin  dirty 
id.  if  «..  wtkMhcr  he  had  replied 
to  thnie  atatewenU 

Sir  William  [.v„f  1.1,.  I  |tiM  B||  |,,  km« 

•as  that   the   Mayor  foul  "ulifH^nwd   him   u, 

appoar    hefare    iht 

Central      Police 

Ceurt     (Laughter  J 


Voice  rn©»  rm  DsifCS  "  Prieoner,  you  »re 
enargi*d  *;?h  maintaining  filthy  prom iaea,  and  with 
tearing  a  policeman-*  uniform,.     How  do  you  plcodt" 

Pbiooikb  ■  "  For  leniency,  your  Worship,  vzde* 
t>*  Rnt  Offenders'    Ac  " 


"  Bulletin."] 

A    PREMIER   AS   AN   OFFENDER. 

even  more  than  it  does  its  politicians ;  and 
Australian  manufacturers  are  wisely  taking 
time  by  the  forelock.  Two  Conferences  of 
delegates — in  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  re- 
spectively— from  the  Chambers  of  Manufac- 
tures of  the  colonies  have  already  been  held, 
and  a  third — in  which,  for  the  first  time,  all 
the  six  colonies  were  represented — has  just 
closed  in  Sydney.  The  delegates  veiled  in 
profoundest  secrecy  the  recommendations  as 
to  the  Federal  tariff  which  they  have  agreed  to 
offer  to  the  Federal  Treasurer — when  that 
functionary  emerges.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  delegates  are  unanimous  in  their 
scheme.  They  take  the  Victorian  tariff  as  the 
basis  for  the  Federal  tariff,  lowering  some  of 
its  rates,  and  raising  others,  and  putting  raw 
materials  mainly  on  the  free  list.  The  tariff, 
of  course,  has  to  be  considered  from  the  poli- 


Sugar 


tical  side,  and  this  is  the  business  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  federating  colonies 
have  found  practically  no  difficulty  in  planning 
a  common  tariff  under  which  their  separate 
industries,   they   are   satisfied,  will   suffer   no 

wrong. 

The  crux  of  the  coming  tariff  will 
be,  perhaps,  the  sugar  industry. 
There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favour  of  what  is  called  a  "  white 
Australia;''  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
a  Federal  Parliament  may  decide  that 
Kanaka  labour  shall  no  longer  be  employed 
on  Queensland  sugar  plantations.  Is  there 
any  duty  on  sugar  to  which  Federated  Aus- 
tralia is  likely  to  consent  which  will  compen- 
sate Queensland  sugar-growers  for  the  loss  of 
coloured  labour ;  a  form  of  labour  which  is  not 
particularly  "  cheap,"  but  which  the  conditions 
of  climate  make  almost  necessary,  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  at  all  events?  A  duty  of  £4  per 
ton  on  cane  sugar,  with  a  heavy  differential 
rate  as  against  beet  sugar,  would  hardly  com- 
pensate Queensland  plantations  for  the  loss  of 
Kanaka  labour,  while  it  would  raise  the  price 
of  sugar  all  over  Australia.  The  Federal 
Parliament,  of  course,  will  seriously  consider 
the  whole  question.  It  will  think  twice  and 
thrice  before  it  adopts  a  policy  which  will  kill 
an  industry  so  splendid,  and  so  full  of  promise, 
as  the  sugar  production  of  Queensland. 

The  article  on  prohibition,  which 

Temper-    appears  elsewhere,  from  the  pen  of 

ance       jyj^   Sherwell,  will  be  read  with  great 

interest.  Mr.  Sherwell  is  an  expert 
of  the  highest  authority  on  all  temperance  ques- 
tions. The  well-known  book  of  which  he  is 
joint  author  with  Mr.  Rowntree  is  the  ablest, 
the  most  original  and  suggestive  book  on  the 
temperance  problem  which  has  appeared  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  How  to  regulate, 
to  reduce — or  even  to  suppress — the  drink 
traffic  is  a  problem  which  exercises  many 
earnest  minds  in  every  colony.  In  Victoria 
the  temperance  party  has  formulated  its  plat- 
form for  the  approaching  General  Election. 
It  claims  that  a  simple  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors in  each  locality  shall  have  the  power  to 
reduce,  or  to  absolutely  prohibit,   the  liquor 
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trade;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  compensa- 
tion, after  three  years'  notice,  for  suppressed 
licenses.  Public  opinion  in  Victoria,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  remote,  as  yet,  from  pro- 
hibition. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  private  ownership 
in  the  drink  trade,  and  some  attempt  is  almost 
certain  to  be  made  to  try  the  experiment — so 
successful  in  Norway — of  the  management  of 
hotels  by  public  boards,  under  strict  regula- 
tion. In  New  Zealand  Mr.  Seddon  has  intro- 
duced a  new  Licensing  Bill,  which  divides  the 
colony  into  nine  districts,  each  governed^  by 
an  elective  licensing  committee,  with  a  magis- 
trate as  chairman.  In  each  district  a  three- 
fifths  majority  of  the  electors   may  close  all 


hotels.  Prohibition  in  patches  is,  in  brief, 
the  best  hope  the  Bill  holds  out  to  the  party 
of  temperance  reform. 

The  ritualistic  conflict — the  form  in 
which    the    struggle    betwixt    the 

Ritualism  =& 

evangelical  and  the  sacerdotal  con- 
ceptions of  religion  expresses  it- 
self in  the  Anglican  Church — is  taking  serious 
scale  in  Australia.  In  the  Anglican  Synod 
at  Sydney  a  resolution  was  adopted,  con- 
demning the  use  of  certain  text-books  in  the 
Australian  College  of  Theology.  These  text- 
books are  strongly  sacerdotal  in  type,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  all  the  younger  Anglican 
clergy  are  being  brought  up  on  this  diet.    The 
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sacerdotalists,  that  is,  have  captured  the 
training-  colleges  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
hi  this  sense,  it  may  be  said,  the  future  belongs 
to  them.  In  the  Anglican  Assembly,  at  Mel- 
bourne, a  resolution  declaring  that  "  the 
Romanising  movement  "  is  a  peril  to  the  dio- 
cese was  carried  on  the  voices,  an  amendment 
declaring  the  Assembly  had  confidence  in  the 
general  loyalty  of  its  clergy  and  laity  being 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  89  to  83.  The  evan- 
gelical and  the  sacerdotal  theories  of  religion 
are  parted  from  each  other  by  a  well-nigh  im- 
passable gulf;  and  the  coming  struggle,  for  the 
Australian  Churches  of  all  names,  lies  exactly 
at  this  point.  All  other  questions  are  trivial 
compared  with  this.  The  Anglican  sacerdo- 
talists in  these  colonies  show  no  symptoms 
of  any  desire  to  "  go  over  to  Rome."  ■  Their 
drift  is  in  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  and  ritual  minus  the  Pope.  But 
history  shows  that  a  Papacy  without  a  Pope  is 
an  idle  experiment. 

Mr.  Oliver,  the  New  South  Wales 
in  search   Commissioner,  who  has  been  on  a 

of  a 

capital  cruise  in  search  of  a  capital,  has 
handed  in  his  report,  He  has  ex- 
plored all  the  beauty  spots  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  finds  that  three  places  offer  almost 
equal  advantages  as  the  site  of  the  Federal 
capital.  In  order  of  merit  they  stand,  Bora- 
bala,  Orange,  and  Yass.  Bombala  is  319 
miles  south-south-west  of  Sydney ;  it  has  rich 
soil,  a  perfect  climate,  and  has  Twofold  Bay 
as  a  port.  Its  drawback  is  that  it  is  off  any 
main  railway  line.  Orange  is  192  miles  west 
of  Sydney ;  it  stands  in  a  district  rich  in  wheat 
and  fruit,  while,  like  Bombala,  it,  too,  has  a 
perfect  climate,  with  cool  nights,  bright  days, 
and  clear  air.  Yass  is  192  miles  south-west 
of  Sydney,  and  nature  has  done  much  for  it, 
if  not  in  the  item  of  scenery,  yet  of  soil  and 
air ;  while  its  rich  deposits  of  granite,  marble, 
and  limestone  will  supply  all  the  material  for 
the  creation  of  a  great  city. 

The    site    of   the    Federal    capital, 
The  Fight   however,  will  be  decided  on  quite 

for  ^ 

the  capital  other      grounds      than     those      of 

natural       scenery,       richness       of 

soil,  or  even  convenience  of  access.  The  site  of 

the  capital  is,  in  a  word,  a  mere  battle-flag 


round  which  the  two  great  cities  of  the  con- 
tinent— Sydney  and  Melbourne — will  wage 
fierce  conflict.  Sydney  claims  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  the  sea-port  of  the  capital,  and 
the  site  must  be  chosen  solely  with  regard  to 
that  fact.  To  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
Melbourne,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  Sydney, 
are  the  chief  virtues  which  the  coming 
Federal  capital  must  possess.  Bombala  has — 
from  the  Sydney  point  of  view — this  disadvan- 
tage :  it  would  have  a  sea-port  of  its  own — 
Twofold  Bay — and  so  would,  in  a  small  way, 
compete  with  Sydney  Harbour.  There  re- 
mains, however,  a  third  party  to  the  dispute 
— the  Federal  Parliament  itself,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  must  decide  the  whole  ques- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  limitations  that  the 
capital  must  be  in  N.S.W.,  and  not  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Sydney.  The  Federal 
Parliament,  it  may  be  suspected,  will  decide 
the  question,  not  by  the  jealousies  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  but  by  the  convenience, 
and  in  the  interests,  of  the  whole  continent. 

The   storm-centre   of   the   world's 
politics — as    the    Chinese    trouble 

Defence!  .         .  ,. 

shows — is  shifting  in  our  direction  ; 

and  all  the  colonies  are  seriously 
looking  to  their  defences.  N.S.W  and  New 
Zealand  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples. 
In  Sydney,  a  Parliamentary  committee  is  tak- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  defence  of  the  colony. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  colony  has 
spent  £6,381,732  on  its  defences,  and  it  is  not 
vet  ready  for  war !  The  Transvaal  had  more 
than  two  rifles  for  each  man  and  boy  in  its 
population ;  in  New  South  Wales  to-day 
there  are  not  20,000  rifles  for  a  population 
more  than  double  that  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
annual  expenditure  per  head  for  military  pur- 
poses is,  in  England,  23s. ;  in  New  South 
Wales  it  is  4s.  5d.  So  lightly,  under  the 
sheltering  flag  of  the  Empire,  does  the 
burden  of  self-defence  lie  on  colonial 
boulders! 

New  Zealand  has  a  more  exposed 

n.z.        position       than      the      Australian 

Defence     colonies,   and   has   no   allies   close 

at  hand.       So  the  problem  of  de- 
fence is,  for  it,  still  more  serious.  A  Joint  Secret 
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Defence  Committee  has  been  sitting  for  some 
time,  and  its  report  is  both  able  and  elaborate. 
The  volunteer  forces  are  to  be  brought  up  to 
18,000;  the  chief  ports  are  to  be  defended 
with  modern  quick-firing  guns  and  mine 
fields.  Negotiations  are  to  be  opened  with 
the  Imperial  Government  for  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  of  the  colonial  or  naval  reserve 
in  these  waters.  The  capital  cost  of  the  new 
schemes  reaches  to  nearly  £400,000;  the  an- 
nual extra  cost  to  £60,000.  In  all  the  colonies 
there  is  an  amazing  growth  of  rifle  clubs  :  and, 


generally,  Australasia  proposes  to  satisfy  that 
first  condition  of  civilised  existence,  the  ability 
to  protect  itself. 

New  Zealand  is  not  likely  to  add 
NZ-         itself  to   Federated    Australia;    it 
"ions'*"     will   probably   link     itself    to     the 
Australian  Commonwealth  by  a  re- 
ciprocal tariff  and  common  defence  arrange- 
ments.       But   Mr.    Seddon   has,   during   the 
month,  taken  steps  to  increase  the  area  of  New. 
Zealand,  and  make  it  more  clearly  than  ever 
the  controlling  Power  in  the  Pacific.    He  has 
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annexed  two  clusters  of  islands  in  those 
waters,  the  Cook  group  and  the  Savage  group ; 
and  Lord  Ranfurly  has  sailed  in  H.M.S.  Mil- 
dura  to  formally  hoist  the  British  flag  on 
these  islands.  But  this  is,  plainly,  only  part 
of  a  larger  scheme.  Mr.  Seddon  has  dreams 
of  a  great  island-federation,  which  should  take 
in  Fiji  and  Tonga,  as  well  as  the  Cook  and 
Savage  groups ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  asking  the 
Imperial  Government  to  relieve  Fiji  of  the 
status  of  a  Crown  colony,  and  to  allow  it  to 
enter  into  the  political  system  of  New  Zea- 
land. This,  however,  disturbed  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  New  South  Wales.  It  has  at 
least  four  times  the  volume  of  trade  with  Fiji 
that  New  Zealand  possesses,  and  it  could 
not  look  on  inertly  and  see  so  rich  a  field 
brought  within  the  sweep  of  a  hostile  tariff 
in  a  rival  colony.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
scheme  by  cabling  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment "  is  not  prepared,  at  present,  to  con- 
sider any  proposal  for  changing  the  political 
position   of   Fiji." 

The  very  able  papers  we  publish 

a  sea  con-  elsewhere  from  Sir  Robert  Stout, 

federacy    the  Chief  justice  0f  New  Zealand, 

and  the  Hon.W.  M'Millan,  of  Syd- 
ney, give  two  sides  of  this  interesting  ques- 
tion ;  while  the  rough  map  we  publish  shows 
how  the  groups  of  the  Pacific  are  distributed 
under  the  flags  of  different  Powers.  For 
some  reasons  it  is  a  pity  the  New  Zealand 
experiment  cannot  be  tried.  It  is  a  bold  idea 
to  weave  into  a  common  political  and  com- 
mercial system  a  cluster  of  islands  parted  from 
each  other  by  such  wide  spaces  of  sea  water. 
There  are  nearly  1,200  miles  of  sea-space  be- 
tween Auckland  and  Fiji.  Betwixt  New 
Zealand  and  the  Cook  group  there  are  about 
1,700  miles  of  ocean.  If  New  Zealand  be- 
came the  centre  of  an  island  federation,  that 
fact  would  profoundly  affect  its  character  and 
development.  It  would  become,  as  surely 
as  Venice  of  old,  a  great  Sea  Power,  by  mere 
force  of  geography  and  of  trade  compulsion ; 
and  since  the  destiny  of  Australasia  is  to  con- 
trol the  Pacific,  the  more  its  sea-power  can  be 
increased  the  better. 


It  seems  probable,  at  the  moment 
The  we  write,  that  the  long  pursuit  of 
Bmackn8e:  the  Breelong  blacks — the  Gover- 
nors— has  come  to  an  end.  One 
of  them  has  been  wounded,  and  the  police 
are  closing  in  upon  them.  But  never  be- 
fore in  Australian  history  have  criminals  had 
such  a  run  as  this  particular  pair  of  scoundrels. 
They  began  their  criminal  career,  on  July  21, 
with  the  destruction  of  an  entire  household, 
four  members  being  killed  and  two  seriously 
wounded.  Since  then  it  is  computed  they 
have  committed  more  than  a  hundred  crimes, 
ranging  from  murder  and  outrage  to  petty 
larceny;  and  the  police  of  two  colonies  have 
been  in  hot  pursuit  of  them.  Whole  dis- 
tricts have  been  terrified  by  this  pair  of  des- 
peradoes. Houses  have  been  abandoned,  or 
held  as  forts  by  armed  men.  The  criminals 
have  had  a  three  months'  run,  and  that  in  a 
country  as  wild  and  difficult  as  anything 
known  to  South  Africa.  The  failure  of  hun- 
dreds of  police  and  armed  civilians  to  cap- 
ture this  single  pair  of  half-castes  may  well 
abate  the  sharpness  of  Australian  criticisms 
on  the  failure  of  British  generals  to  run  down 
De  Wet.  Events  have  been  hard  on  the 
police,  and  amateur  critics  have  been  still 
harder.  They  have  had  a  most  difficult  task, 
and  at  least  they  have  not  failed  in  pluck  and 
endurance. 

The  tale  of  the  Breelong  blacks, 
Lies  in  when  it  reached  England,  attained 
the  cables  startling  dimensions.  The  per- 
formances of  this  pair  of  half-castes 
are  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
rising.  Here  is  a  paragraph  taken  from  the 
English  papers  just  to  hand : — 

Advices  from  Australia,  says  a  Laffan  telegram,  state 
that  the  blacks  in  New  South  Wales  have  risen  against 
the  whites  in  the  outlying  districts  and  massacred  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taken  entirely 
by  surprise.  A  large  proportion  of  the  victims  were 
women.  The  murderers  have  tied  into  the  bush,  and 
the  police,  aided  by  native  trackers  and  bloodhounds, 
are  in  close  pursuit.  There  is  widespread  excitement 
throughout  the  country  districts.  Isolated  farmhouses 
have  been  abandoned,  and  the  women  have  fled  in 
terror  to   the   nearest   town. 

It  is  clear  that  facts,  when  they  trickle  through 
the  cables,  suffer  a  "sea  change"  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sort. 
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••A  Inrs*  numl);.  ■>!  police   triwkm,  nnd  civ,li»n»  ogmr,  got  on.llie 
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IL— BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

Br  "W.  T.  Stead. 


September  1,  1900. 
A  somewhat  startling  development 
Russia  and  jias  taken  place  in  the  Chinese  pro- 

the  Future  r  r 

of  china  blem  by  the  publication  of  the 
Russian  Note.  The  ease  with 
which  a  small  expeditionary  force  cut  its  way 
to  Pekin,  and  the  safety  of  the  Legations 
thereby  secured,  has  given  Russia  a  chance  of 
which  she  has  promptly  availed  herself.  The 
basis  of  the  international  march  on  Pekin — 
which  was  accepted  by  "almost  all  the 
Powers" — originally  put  forward  by  Russia 
was  fourfold,  viz. : — 

'(])  Maintenance  of  a  common  agreement  among  the 
Powers. 

(2)  Maintenance  of  the  former  State  organism  in 
China. 

(1)  Removal  of  everything  that  could  lead  to  a  par- 
tition of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

(4)  The-  establishment  with  united  powers  of  a  legal 
central  Government  at  Pekin,  able  unassisted  to  pre- 
serve order  ind  tranquillity  irj  the  country. 

The  relief  of  the  Legations  having  been  ac- 
complishd,  Russia  announces  that  she  will 
withdraw  her  Minister  from  the  capital  to 
Tientsin,  whither  he  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  Russian  troops.  As  for  the  occupation 
of  Manchuria,  that  was  a  temporary  measure 
exclusively  prompted  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  railway  and  warding  off  the  aggres- 
sive attacks  of  the  Chinese  rebels.  'As  soon 
as  lasting  order  shall  have  been  established 
in  Manchuria,  and  indispensable  measures 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  railway," 
Russia  will  not  fail  to  recall  her  troops  from 
these  territories,  "provided  that  the  action  of 
the  other  Powers  does  not  place  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  such  a  measure ;"  which  means, 
of  course,  that  Russia  is  free  to  do  as  she 
pleases,  and  will  be  able  to  remain  in  occupa- 
tion of  Niu  Chwang  or  any  other  part  of 
Manchuria  if  any  of  the  other  Powers  do  not 
in  all  things  adjust  their  policy  according  to 
her  wishes. 

This    declaration    of    the    Russian 

WhtheWi"    mten±i°n    has    created    no    small 

Powers  do?  sensation  among  the  Allies.      The 

American  Government,  which  was 
first  approached,  appears  to  have  been  some- 


what startled  at  the  bold  Russian  initiative, 
and  intimated  their  strong  preference  for  the 
alternative  of  all  the  Powers  remaining  in  Pekin 
until  a  stable  Government  was  established  in 
China.  But  if  this  unanimous  agreement 
could  not  be  arrived  at,  they  were  willing  to 
follow  the  Russian  example.  Writing  at  this 
moment  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  line  will 
be  taken  by  the  other  Powers,  notably  by 
Germany.  If  the  Russian  Government,  which 
seems  to  be  acting  in  cordial  agreement  with 
that  of  Japan,  insists  upon  retiring  from 
Pekin,  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  the 
other  Powers  to  persist  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Chinese  capital.  A  situation  would  be* 
created  so  critical  that  at  any  moment  the, 
Powers  might  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  danger  of  an  alliance  between  China  and 
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Russia,  in  which  they  could  not  count  upon 
the  assistance  of  Japan.  From  the  text  of 
the  Russian  Circular  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Russians  were  quite  content  to  wait  an  in- 
definite time  for  the  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Chinese  Government. 


The 
Sultan's 
Jubilee 


Abdul  Hamid  to-day  celebrates 
his  jubilee,  which  reminds  the 
world  that  he  has  been  Sultan  for 
twenty-five  years.  Last  month  was 
celebrated  in  Turkey  by  fresh  massacres  of 
Armenians  in  the  province  of  Sassoun,  and 
an  order  for  eight  new  ironclads  and  two  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  Sultan  has  at  least  one 
great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Faithful.  Thanks 
largely  to  Prince  Lobanoff  and  the  German 
Emperor,  he  has  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  massacre  the 
infidel  at  his  sweet  will  and  pleasure,  all 
treaties,  capitulations,  and  other  diplomatic 
cobwebs   notwithstanding. 

_.  While  the  Sultan  is  receiving  the 

The  ° 

Threatened  congratulations  of  his  fellow-sove- 
war  on      reigns  on  his  jubilee,  the  peace  of 

the   Danube  . 

the  East  is  threatened  by  a  curious 
dispute  which  has  sprung  up  Detween  Rou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria.  The  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee, which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  realis- 
ing the  ideal  of  the  big  Bulgaria  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks  from  the  province  which 
was  given  back  to  them  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, appears  to  raise  its  funds  by  means  of 
blackmail.  Well-to-do  Bulgarians  and  Mace- 
donians, whether  living  in  Bulgaria  or 
Roumania,  are  ordered  to  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  revolutionary  treasury.  If  they 
refuse  they  are  removed  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  assassination.  The  easiest  way  to 
understand  the  quarrel  would  be  to  imagine  a 
Clan  Na  Gael  in  the  United  States  levying 
blackmail  by  threats  of  assassination  upon  Irish 
residents  in  Paris.  If  the  Clan  Na  Gael  assas- 
sinated three  Irishmen  resident  in  France,  and 
if  the  French  Government  then  made  repre-t 
sentations  to  the  American  Government  ask- 
ing for  the  prosecution  of  the  Clan  Na  Gael, 
we  would  have  the  situation  as  it  is  in  the 
Balkans  to-day.  The  Macedonian  Com- 
mittee is  accused  by  the  Roumanian  Govern- 


HANS   CORDUA. 

(Convicted  by  court-martial  at  Pretoria  for  conspiring 
to  kidnap  Lord  Roberts,  and  shot.) 

ment  of  having  killed  three  Macedonians 
living  in  Roumania  because  they  refused  to 
pay  blackmail.  The  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment therefore  asked  the  Bulgarian  Ministry 
to  prosecute  the  Macedonian  Committee.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  for  the  members  of  that 
Ministry  are  themselves  alleged  to  be  ter- 
rorised by  the  Committee,  which  finds  shelter 
in  Sofia.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  think  that 
Austria  and  Russia  will  allow  war  to  break 
out  on  the  Danube. 


The  Shah 


of  Paris. 


Almost  immediately  after  the 
murder  of  King  Humbert  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate 
the  Shah  of  Persia  in  the  streets 
The  attempt  failed,  and  the  assas- 
sin, an  Anarchist  of  the  usual  type,  was 
arrested.  The  incident,  however,  was  a 
nasty  one,  and  it  probably  had  its  influence, 
together  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  in  leading  the  Shah  to 
abandon  his  promised  visit  to  London.  He 
went  to  Ostend,  and  will  return  to  Teheran 
without  visiting  England.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted on  many  grounds.       Among  others, 
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because  Persia  is  likely  before  long  to  become, 
equally  with  China,  the  arena  in  which  rival 
European  Powers  will  contend  for  the  mastery. 
Sufficient,  however,  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,  but  the  present  drift  of  events  bodes 
ill  for  the  peace  of  those  who  dwell  in  Buffer 
States. 

Bresci,  who  murdered  King  Hum- 
bert, has  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  solitary  confinement,  and 
then  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
a  convict  prison.  Whether  it  is  more  merci- 
f'il  to  doom  a  man  to  this  living  death  than  to 
Mng  him  outright  is  a  question  upon  which  the 
Italians  and  the  English  differ.  It  is  curious 
that  a  nation  which  is  of  all  others  most  pro- 
lific in  homicides,  should  shrink  so  morbidly 
from  vesting  the  State  with  the  liberty  to 
kill,  which  is  exercised  every  day  by  the 
private  citizen.  Beyond  the  abortive  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  Shah  there  has  been 
no  fresh  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  Anarchists ; 
but  rumour  is  busy  with  the  names  of  their 
intended  victims,  and  it  will  be  surprising  if 
the  month  closes  without  some  other  attempt 
which  will  probably  be  announced  as  the 
avenging  of  Bresci. 


So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present, 

The        Bresci  has  strengthened  the  cause 

New  King   Qf  monarchy  in  two  ways.     First, 

he  has  created  a  great  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  dynasty,  and  secondly,  he  has 
replaced  a  somewhat  negative  figure- 
head by  a  young  man  who,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  inaugural, 
will  run  the  Kaiser  hard  as  a  royal  orator. 
The  speech  of  Victor  Emanuel  III.,  which 
created  an  extraordinary  impression,  contains 
some  really  fine  passages.     He  said: — 

"From  this  plebiscite  of  sorrow  I  draw  the  best  au- 
gury for  my  reign.  Holding  high  my  head,  and  aspir- 
ing to  the  greatest  ideals,  I  dedicate  myself  to  my 
country  with  all  the  warmth,  all  the  vigour  within  me, 
all  the  strength  derived  from  the  examples  and  tra- 
ditions of  my  House."  Italy  would  continue  to  be  an 
influence  for  peace  abroad.  "  But  external  peace  suf- 
fices not.  We  need  internal  peace  and  the  concord  of 
all  men  of  goodwill  to  develop  our  intellectual  forces 
and  our  economic  energies.  Senators,  Deputies!  un- 
abashed and  steadfast  I  ascend  the  Throne,  conscious 
of  my  rights  and  of  my  duties  as  a  King.  Let  Italy 
have  faith  in  me  as  I  have  faith  in  the  destinies  of 
our  country,  and  no  human  force  shall  destroy  that 
which  with  such  self-sacrifice  our  fathers  builded.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  watch  and  to  employ  every  living 
force  to  guard  intact  the  great  conquests  of  unity  and 
of  liberty.  The  serenest  trust  in  our  liberal  charter 
will  never  fail  me,  and  I  shall  not  be  wanting  either 
in  strong  initiative  or  in  energy  of  action  in  vigorously 
defending  our  glorious  institutions,  precious  heritage 
from  our  great  dead.       Brought  up  in  the  love  of  re- 
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ligion  and  of  the  Fatherland,  I  take  God  to  witness  of 
my  promise  that  from  this  day  forward  I  offer  my 
heart,  mj  mind,  my  life,  to  the  grandeur  of  our  land." 
(Cries  of  "  Viva  il  Re!  "  "  Viva  la  Regina!  "  "  Viva 
Casa  Savoia!  "    lasting  more  than  five  minutes.) 

Francis     Joseph      celebrated      his 

8Birth<iay    seventieth     birthday     last     month 

of  the      amid  general  rejoicings  in  which  all 

Emperor  of.,  ... 

Austria  tne  various  races  composing  his 
polyglot  realm  appear  to  have  taken 
part.  He  has  been  so  long  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  on  the  European  stage  that  it  is  with 
some  relief  we  are  reminded  that  he  is  only 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  ought  to  be  good 
for  at  least  five  and  possibly  ten  years  yet,  and 
providing  that  no  great  European  cataclysm 
convulses  the  Continent,  he  may  be  relied  up- 
on to  hold  Austria-Hungary  together  as  long 
as  he  lives.  After  him  everyone  says  there 
will  be  the  Deluge.  But  the  old  saying  is  true, 
that  if  Austria  had  not  existed,  she  would  have 
had  to  be  invented ;  and  the  forces  of  things 
may  be  as  efficacious  in  preservation  as  they 
would  be  in  creation.  Both  Hungary  and 
Bosnia  are  so  well  represented  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  as  to  give  the  Western  World  a 
fresh  conception  of  the  elements  of  strength, 
both  intellectual  and  material,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

The  contemplation  of  the  Old 
Ths  Zionist  World  should  not  prevent  us  con- 
congress  sjderirig  the  romantic  effort  to  re- 
found  a  kingdom  older  than  any  of 
those  at  present  existing  in  Europe.  The 
fourth  Zionist  Congress,  which  was  held  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  in  London,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  handsome  and  eloquent  Dr. 
Herzl,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  ideal  of 
reconstituting  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  There  are  now  over  100,000  Zionist 
Societies  in  Russia  and  135  in  America.  As 
might  be  expected,  Zionism  has  the  least  hold 
in  countries  where  the  Jews  are  most  comfort- 
able ;  but  in  the  English-speaking  lands 
Zionism  will  probably  appeal  more  to  the 
Christians  than  to  the  Jews,  for  the  British  and 
American  public  cherish  the  hope  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  as  a  kind  of  re- 
inforcement of  their  faith  in  the  Bible.  Most 
of  the  criticisms  that  are  directed  against  the 
movement  are   based  upon   a   misconception. 


No  one  proposes  forcibly  to  export  all  the 
Jews  of  the  world  to  Palestine,  but  no 
one  who  understands  anything  of  the 
spirit  of  nationality  can  marvel  that  the 
Jews,  scattered,  oppressed  and  despised, 
should  wish  to  create  for  one  of  the  great 
historic  races  of  the  world  a  local  habitation 
where  it  could  realise  its  own  ideals  and  have 
a  family  homestead.  When  Zionism  captures 
a  Rothschild,  the  financial  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  redemption  of  Palestine  will  easily 
be  surmounted.  Dr.  Herzl  is  a  fine  type  of 
an  enthusiast,  and  there  are  few  international 
movements  which  I  regard  with  more  sym- 
pathy and  interest. 

The    much    dreaded    plague    has 

The  Plague  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment 

Scotland    in  the  British  Isles.      How,  no  one 

knows ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  has  appeared  in  a 
low  district  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  a 
member  of  a  dock  labourer's  family  fell  a 
victim  to  the  mysterious  pestilence ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties to  isolate  those  infected,  it  seems  to  be 
spreading  with  a  somewhat  alarming  rapidity. 
At  the  present  moment  from  ten  to  a  dozen 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  attacked,  and 
some  eighty  or  ninety  have  been  segregated 
and  placed  under  observation.  There  is  no 
reason  for  panic.  The  plague  which  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  Egypt  seems  to  be  dying 
out  there,  and  the  visitation  in  Australia  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  alarming.  Prob- 
ably the  plague  will  save  more  lives  than  it 
destroys.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Asiatic  cholera 
was  the  most  efficient  promoter  of  sanitary 
reform.  It  has  lost  its  power  to  scare,  having 
done  its  work.  Possibly  the  plague  may  be 
equally  useful  in  directing  attention  to  the 
conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  multitudes  of 
our  people  live. 

For  four  years  the  plague  has  been 

The  Plague  .       _     ,.  ,       ,  .         , 

as  a        raging  in  India,  and    the    Anglo- 

ponticai      Indian,    being   armed   with    auto- 
Educator  .  ,     1  • 

cratic     authority,     has     used     his 

power  ruthlessly  in  order  to  cope  with  its 
ravages.  He  has  failed,  and  confesses  it.  In 
the  official  notification  of  the  abandonment  of 
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the  measures  hitherto  in  force  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  plague  there  is  a  very  valuable 
admission,  which  all  those  who  hanker  after 
autocratic  power  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  Indian  Government  declares  that  the  ex- 
perience of  four  years  has  established  it  as  an 
axiom  that  it  is  hopeless  to  carry  out  effect- 
ively any  system  of  plague  administration 
which  runs  counter  to  the  feelings,  suscepti- 
bilities and  prejudices  of  the  people.  It  has 
taken  the  Anglo-Indian  four  years  to  find  that 
out.  In  that  period  he  has  inflicted  infinite 
misery  upon  hundreds  of  thousands,  possibly 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects.  The  natives, 
by  every  method  that  is  open  to  them — ■ 
through  the  press,  by  memorials,  by  petitions 
— have  protested  against  the  attempt  to  save 
them  from  the  plague  by  doing  violence  to 
all  their  most  cherished  domestic  and  social 
prejudices.  The  natives  distinctly  prefer  to 
die  of  plague  rather  than  endure  the  misery  of 
the  medical  police  despotism  by  which  our 
doctors  imagined  they  could  stem  its  ravages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  methods  which  we  adopted  would  really 
have  been  efficacious  even  if  all  the  popula- 
tion had  been  in  sympathy  with  them.  As  it  is, 
they  have  failed  conspicuously,  and  the 
Government  last  month  publicly  confessed 
its  mistake,  and  abandoned  an  attempt  to  forcQ 
upon  the  population  a  sanitary  supervision 
which  did  violence  to  their  feelings.  It  would 
be  well  if  this  axiom  were  written  up  at  large 
in  every  Government  office.  The  ideal  of 
beneficent  despotism  fascinates  many  minds, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  educate  people  as  well 
as  to  police  them. 

Death   has   been     busy    this    last 
some       month,  and  has  removed  some  not- 

Notable 

Deaths  able  figures  from  our  midst.  In 
this  country  we  have  lost  Lord 
Russell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  Professor 
Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  whose  death  creates 
a  void  in  his  University  similar  to  that  which 
was  created  in  Oxford  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Green.  From  Germany  two  notable  figures 
have  disappeared  in  Liebknecht,  one  of  the 
yiost  famous  of  Social  Democrats,  and  Nietz- 


sche. Nietzsche  was  a  mad  man  of  genius,, 
who  formulated  with  uncompromising  au- 
dacity what  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate- 
development  of  Darwinism  in  politics  and 
morals.  The  assumption  that  the  strongest 
or  the  fittest  are  necessarily  the  best,  is  one 
which  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  ethics  so  far  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  understood ;  but 
although  very  few  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
Nietzsche's  extreme  views,  the  principle 
which  he  enunciated  finds  acceptance  among 
many  of  our  modern  Imperialists.  Nietzschisnv 
pure  and  simple  would  probably  not  do  much- 
mischief.  Nietzschism  in  solution  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemy  v""fh 
which  Christianity  has  to  deal. 

The   rise  in   the   price   of  coal   is 
The  commg  occasionitisr     considerable     alarm 

Depression  n 

in  Trade  among  all  those  who  realise  the 
extent  to  which  the  cost  of  fuel 
governs  the  price  of  almost  every  commodity. 
The  present  rise  in  price  will  cost  the  railways 
alone  some  £3,000,000  a  year;  and  many 
people  are  discussing  remedies.  Meanwhile 
the  rise  in  price  tends  to  create  confusion,  and' 
necessitates  re-arrangement  in  almost  all  our 
industries.  These  re-arrangements  are  seldom 
effected  peaceably,  and  already  there  are  signs- 
that  it  will  require  much  patience  and  much 
wisdom  if  we  are  to  avoid  considerable  trouble 
and  widespread  disturbance,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  any  system  by  which  disputes  betweenr 
employers  and  employed  can  be,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  referred  to  recognised  courts  of  arbi- 
tration. What  threatened  at  one  time  to  be  a 
very  ugly  dispute  on  the  Taff  Railway  has  been 
amicably  adjusted,  but  the  dispute  on  the 
Great  Eastern  is  adjourned  and  not  settled.. 
One  thing  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  the  rail- 
way directors  and  managers  will  set  then- 
faces  against,  and  that  is  any  attempt  to  refuse 
to  recognise  the  representatives  of  trade 
unions.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  well- 
organised  union  under  responsible  officials  is 
not  only  a  valuable,  but  almost  an  indispens- 
able agency  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. If  employers  should  persist  in  the 
opposite  policy  they  will  go  further  and  as- 
suredly fare  worse. 
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Herald,"  New  York.] 

DESERTED! 


"  Tribune,"   Minneapolis.] 
"  TOO  OLD  A  CHICK  TO  BE  CAUGHT  BY  CHAFF."      out  the  consent  of  the  governed 


"  Tribune,"  Minneapolis.] 
A  KICK  WITHOUT  CONSENT  OF  THE   KICKED. 

The  Filipino:    "  That's  worse  than  government  with- 
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"  The  Express,"  Adelaide.] 
"  FAREWELL,  A  LONG  FAREWELL  TO  ALL  MY 
GREATNESS!" 
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S.A.  "  Critic."]  DISSATISFIED  SYDNEY. 

Little  Miss  Sydney:   "  I  don't  like  my  doll  any  more.    Yours  is  a  better  one.      You'll  have  to  change! 
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"  New  York  Herald."]  FOOLING  THE  OLD  MAN. 


Outpost."]  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   LIMITED. 

William  the  Terrible:    "They're  customers  worth  keeping,  but  aren't  you  a  little  afraid  of  competition?" 
General  Manager  Chamberlain:    "Not  a  bit!       We  have    two    excellent    leading    lines    here 
that  will  make  the  Firm's   connection    absolutely    assured!" 
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I'unch,"  London.] 

THE  AVENGER! 


"Punch.1'  London.! 

TO    PEKIN. 
Japan:    "En    Avant!" 

Russia   (aside):    "I  do  hope  his  motives  are  as  dis- 
interested as  mine." 


Kikeriki," 

THE  LION  DOESN'T  SWALLOW  ONE  MEAL  BEFORE  HE  THINKS  OF  ANOTHER! 
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A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 
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ANXIOUS  TIMES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


IVemier  Lyne  said  at  the  Yass  banquet  that  "  he  was  the  only  man  who  knew  the  site  for  the  Capital  re- 
commended by  the  Commissioner,  and  he  regretted  that  he  must  keep  it  to  himself." 

Mayor  Guzzlefunction  (of  Goshen  Flat,  opening  wine) :  "  I  s'pose  vou  don't  happen  to  know  where  the  Capfc- 
tal  is  likely  to  be?" 

Lyne:  "  Oh,  yes,  I  have  the  plans  and  specifications  up  my  sleeve,  but  I  am  not  to  be  drawn — even  with  at 
corkscrew." 
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NEW    ZEALAND    IN    THE    PACIFIC. 


I.- NEW    ZEALAND    AND  AN   ISLAND    FEDERATION. 

By  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand. 


When  we  remember  that  the  shores  of  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  are  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  can  understand  why  New 
Zealanders  feel  they  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  isles  of  the  Pacific.  Maoris 
and  Pakehas  alike  consider  that  nothing  cou- 
cerning  Polynesia  is  foreign  to  them.  The  annexa- 
tion to  Britain  of  Pacific  Islands  has  ever  met  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  all  parties  in  New  Zealand. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are 
cousins  to  the  people  of  the  main  part  of  Polynesia 
There  are  three  well  marked  aboriginal  races  in 
the  Pacific,  and  they  have  ben  named  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Whitrnee  (see  article  "  Polynesia  "  in  Encyclo- 
pedia Britanniea,  vol.  xix.),  the  Sawaiori,  the 
Parapon,  and  the  Papuan.  The  Sawaiori  include 
tile  Polynesians  proper — the  brown  race.  Mr. 
Whitmee  took  the  three  syllables  of  the  name 
Sawaiori..  from  the  names  "Sa"-moa,  Ha-"wai"-i 
and  Ma-"ori,"  joining  together  syllables  in  those 
syllables  I  have  quoted.  The  Sawaioris  are  found 
in  the  following  islands  and  groups  of  islands: 
New  Zealand,  Samoa,  the  Cook  group,  Sociery 
Islands,  Sandwich  Islands,  Tuamotu,  etc.,  etc. 
Tonga  also  is  the  home  of  the  Sawaiori,  though 
there  is  in  many  Tongans  a  slight  Papuan  strain. 
The  Papuans  are  in  New  Guinea,  Aru  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  Fiji,  etc.  Whilst  the  Parapons — the 
Malayans,  with  perhaps  a  slight  mixture  of 
Japanese  and  other  races — occupy  the  Caroline,  the 
Marshall,  the  Ladrone,  and  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

Race  Ties. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  races  that  the  Eastern  Islands  and 
New  Zealand  have  one  race  as  their  inhabitants. 
The  Maoris  say  they  came  from  Hawaiki.  Mr. 
Percy  Smith,  an  able  Polynesian  scholar,  has  lately 
visited  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  has  obtained  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  Maori  migrations,  and  that 
their  home,  Hawaiki,  was  really  the  Island  of 
Tahiti.  That  the  Polynesians  could  undertake 
long  voyages  in  open  boats  or  canoes  is  proved  by 
many  voyages  undertaken  to-day.  In  1892  a  boat 
containing  several  men,  women,  and  children 
arrived  at  Apia  from  Penrhyn,  having  voyaged  a 
distance  of  nearly  800  miles. 

All  the  Sawaioris  speak  one  language,  though 
there    are    many    dialects.       Malayan,     and     even 


Arabic,  words  are  found  in  some  of  the  dialects. 
The  dialects  are  very  closely  akin;  for  example,  the 
Rarotongan  and  the  Maori  are  nearly  alike.  The 
Rarotongans  can  read  Maori  and  speak  Maori. 
The  Samoan  dialect,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
earliest  migration  from  India  or  elsewhere,  is  akin 
to  the  Maori.  The  consonants  are  varied,  for  "Is" 
are  used  "rs"  (.the  Maori  has  no  1),  and  "  f " 
is  substituted  for  "wh."  For  example,  a  Samoan 
calls  land  "fanua;"  the  Maori  says  "whenua;"  a 
Samoan  says  "langi,"  sky;  a  Maori,  "rangi."  A 
Samoan  says  "lakou,"  or,  rather,  la'au.  for  tree;  a 
Maori,  "rakau,"  and  so  on.  Similar  words  are  used 
by  the  Maoris,  Tahitians,  Sandwich  Islanders,  etc., 
for  many  things,  And  as  a  further  test  of  race, 
we  find  similar  customs — myths,  religious  notions 
and  genealogies — amongst  them.  The  physical 
appearance  of  all  is  much  alike — though  some 
islands  show  the  traces  of  the  intrusion  of 
Papuans,  Malayans,  etc.  The  Maoris  trace  their 
descent  from  certain  persons  who  came  in  some 
of  the  canoes  that  brought  their  ancestors  from 
Hawaiki,  just  as  some  English  families  trace  the<ir 
descent  from  followers  of  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. Mr.  Percy  Smith  found  that,  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  archipelago  he  visited, 
the  people  there  had  ancestors  common  to  the 
Maoris.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is 
a  feeling  amongst  the  Polynesians  for  union  and 
confederation  with  New  Zealand? 

Early  Dreams. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  Zealand  ever  had  the 
idea  of  their  colony  playing  a  part  in  Polynesian 
civilisation.  Many  proofs  of  this  can  be  given. 
There  are  now  in  the  colony  large  and  valuable 
reserves  set  apart  by  the  Government,  fifty  years 
ago,  for  educational  purposes,  in  which  the  trust, 
in  the  grant  from  the  Crown,  runs  as  follows:  "In 
trust  for  the  education  of  children  of  our  subjects 
of  all  races,  and  of  children  of  other  poor  and 
destitute  persons  being  inhabitants  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean."  It  was  thought  that  New 
Zealand  was  to  be  the  civiliser  of  the  Pacific,  and 
that  children  of  various  islanders  could  be  brought 
to  New  Zealand  and  educated,  and  then  that  they 
in  their  turn  could  pass  on  the  torch  of  learning 
and  civilisation  to  the  people  of  other  islands. 
The  adaptability  of  the  Polynesians  as  teachers  has 
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foeen  found  to  be  very  great.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  missionaries  are  Samoans,  who,  after 
h.-ving  being  educated  at  the  Malua  College  in 
Upolo,  have  gone  to  New  Guinea  and  other  fields. 
The  Sawaioris  are  fluent  speakers,  and  many  of 
them  no  mean  orators.  They  are  apt  learners.  A 
few  have  attended  our  University  institutions  with 
success,  and  many  are  well  educated. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  should  not 
foe  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the  relation  of  New 
Zealand  to  the  other  Pacific  Islands.  The  great 
geographer,  Ritter  (1779-1859),  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  the  earth  might  be  divided  into  a  continental 
or  territorial  hemisphere,  and  an  oceanic  or  ter- 
raqueous hemisphere.  His  division  was  made  by 
drawing  a  circle  through  the  coast  of  Peru  and  the 
south  of  Asia.  If  that  be  done  it  will  be  found  that 
one  hemisphere  will  contain  all  the  continents  save 
Australia  and  a  bit  of  South  America,  and  the 
other  only  Australia,  this  bit  of  South  America, 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  Guyot's  "Earth 
and  Man,"  page  64,  there  is  a  map  of  these  two 
hemispheres.  If  these  maps  be  scanned,  it  will 
be  seen  that  London  is  near  the  centre  of  the  land 
hemisphere,  and  New  Zealand  about  the  centre 
of  the  water  hemisphere. 

We  have,  then,  a  geographical  position  that  must 
ever  make  the  islands  question  one  for  our  con- 
sideration, even  if  the  Maoris  were  not  allied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Polynesia. 

The  Logic  of  History. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  some  new  policy 
has  been  inaugurated  in  New  Zealand  regarding  the 
Pacific  Islands.  This  is  not  so.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  the  public  men  of  New  Zealand  have 
been  pressing  on  the  Colonial  Office  the  duty  of 
annexing  the  Pacific  Islands.  Had  the  request 
been  acceded  to,  New  Caledonia  would  not  have 
been  French  territory,  nor  Samoa  partly  German 
and  partly  American.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  give  even  a  brief  outline  of  all  that  has 
been  done  by  New  Zealand  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire  in  Polynesia  (see  Appendix  to 
Journals  of  Parliament,  vol.  1,  in  years  188:5  to 
1890).  It  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in 
1883  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  passed  a  "Con- 
federation and  Annexation  Bill,"  which  was  re- 
served for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  preamble 
ran  as  follows:  — 

"Whereas  it  may  from  time  to  time  become  desir- 
able for  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  to  confederate 
with  or  annex  one  or  more  islands  in  the  Pacific^ 
not  already  belonging  to  or  under  the  protectorate 
of  any  foreign  Power  or  Powers."    Be  it,  etc! 

The  Bill  made  provision  for  a  Commission   to 
deal  j  with   proposed   federation   or   annexation,    a 


report    to    the    New    Zealand    Parliament,    and    a 
reference  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  effect 
to  the  decision  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in 
each   casei,    by   Imperial     Statute    or    otherwise. 
Though   the   Imperial   rights   were   thus   guarded, 
and  a  veto  power  left  to  the  Home  Government, 
neitherfthe  Gladstone  nor  Salisbury  Governments, 
aDd    both    were    appealed   to,    would   advise   the 
Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill.       From  1883  to  1887 
was  a  period  of  unrest  in  Polynesia.     Fiji,  Samoa, 
the  Cook  group,   etc.,   were  all  considering   what 
their   future   government   should  be.      The  people 
of  Fiji,  through  delegates,  and  by  petitions,  asked 
in  1884  and  1885  to  be  annexed  to  New  Zealand. 
The  present  proposal  for  the  confederation  of  Fiji 
with  New  Zealand    is  not  therefore  new.     In  1884, 
the  Hon.  R.  B.  Leefe  and  other  delegates    waited 
on  the  Premier,  then  Major  Atkinson,  asking  for 
the  annexation  of  Fiji.    In  the  end  of  March,  18S5, 
the  following  resolution  was  carried   at   a   public 
meeting   in   Levuka: — "That    this    meeting    hails 
with  unqualified  satisfaction  the  action  of  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  Thurston,  C.M.G.,  in  advocating  the  annexa- 
tion  of   Fiji    to    New    Zealand,     and     that     while 
heartily   concurring   with    him   as   to   its    extreme 
desirability,  it  pledges  itself  to  every  effort  in  the 
endeavour   to   effect    this    object."       There     were 
other  resolutions  to  the  same   tenor  passed,   and 
large   petitions   were   forwarded   to   New    Zealand 
praying  for  absorption. 

Popular  Demands. 

Then  in  1885    two  great  Samoan  chiefs  came  to 
New  Zealand  as  delegates  from  their  people  seek- 
ing annexation — namely,  TuilettifugaUpolu  and  Seu 
Manutafa.    They  were   much   chagrined   that   the 
English   Government   turned   a   deaf   ear   to   their 
people's  requests.      In  the  same  year  Queen  Makea 
of  Rarotonga,   came  to   New  Zealand.       She  was 
afraid  of  French  annexation,   and   wished  for  an 
alliance  with  this  colony.       During  the  period   I 
have  referred  to   (1883-1887)   New  Zealand  offered 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  governing  Fiji, 
Samoa,  Tonga,  and  the  Cook  group:    but  neither 
political  party  in  England  would  aid  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Empire  in  Polynesia.       The  Colonial 
Office  was  warned  that  if  they  were  not  careful, 
Samoa   would   fall   into   Germany's   hands.       The 
warnings  of   1886   were   unheeded,   and   1899   saw 
Savaii  and  Upolu  German  territory,  and  Tutuila 
American.    I    may   here   add   that   the   late   Mr. 
James  Service,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  ably  aided 
and  co-operated  with  New  Zealand  in  her  efforts 
to  give  effect  to  the  prayer  of  the  islanders  for 
British  protection. 

In   1890    the   first  step   forward   was    taken,    so 
far   as  the   Cook   group   was   concerned,    by    the 
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appointment  of  a  British  Resident,  selected  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government.  Mr.  F.  J.  Moss,  an  able, 
upright  gentleman,  was  appointed.  He  was  really 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  group.  The  natives 
were  however  allowed  to  govern  themselves.  They 
had  their  own  Parliament  and  their  own  Courts. 
Mr.  Moss'  salary  was  paid  by  New  Zealand,  and 
this  colony  got  no  advantages  from  the  group  over 
any  other  colony  or  country.  Mr.  Gudgeon— 
formerly  a  judge  of  the  Native  Land  Court — and 
an  experienced  man  in  Maori  affairs  and  language, 
succeeded  Mr.  Moss,  and  is  now  British  Resident 
in  Rarotonga.  What  is  now  proposed  is,  I  under- 
stand, the  formal  annexation  of  the  Cook  group, 
and  of  some  adjacent  islands  that  have  been  under 
British  protection  and  management  for  some  years. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  how 
close  the  connection  of  New  Zealand  is  with  these 
islands,  and  that  her  present  policy,  a  policy  cf 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  is  being  now  tardily  given 
effect  to  by  the  British  Government,  but  after  the 
Navigator  group  has  been  lost  to  the  Empire. 

Australia's  Attitude. 

It  may  be  asked  what  should  be  Australia's 
attitude?  To  enable  the  colonists  of  Australia 
to  fairly  consider  that  question,  they  should  call 
to  mind  what  New  Zealand  did  regarding  New 
Guinea.  New  Zealand  has  little  concern  with  New 
Guinea.  The  part  of  New  Guinea  that  became 
British  territory  is  outside  of  New  Zealand  in- 
fluence or  trade.  She  had  no  concern  with  this 
Papuan  territory.  But  her  public  men  sawthatitwas 
good  for  Australia  and  the  Empire  that  New 
Guinea  should  belong  to  England,  and  when  the 
Colonial  Office  asked  that  the  colonies  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  governing  the 
new  territory,  New  Zealand  agreed  to  pay  her  share 
according  to  her  population,  compared  with  that  of 
other  colonies.  And  she  fulfilled  her  undertaking. 
New  Zealand  is  now  undertaking  at  her  own  ex- 
pense the  government  of  islands  in  her  range  "f 
influence,  and  is  it  too  much  to  ask  Australians 
to  assist  her  with  kindly  recognition?  She  has 
asked  for  no  monetary  contribution  from  Australia, 
and  she  has  sought  and  seeks  no  special  trade 
advantages.  She  is  striving  to  fulfil  her  mission 
as  a  colonising  power  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  keep 
the  islands  from  the  domination  of  foreign  Powers; 
and  Australia  will,  I  am  sure,  be  as  generous  now 
as  her  public  men  like  Mr.  Service  and  others  were 
fourteen  years  ago. 

As  to  Fiji  annexation,  that  is  for  the  Fijian 
people  to  consider  and  determine.  If  the  Fijian 
people  desire  to  join  New  Zealand,  what  right  has 
any  Australian  colony  to  forbid  the  political 
banns?    If  the  British  Government  had  not  blocked 


the  way,  Fiji  and  New  Zealand  might  have  been 
ohe  colony  sixteen  years  ago. 

What  the  result  of  annexation  may  be  no  one  can 
foretell.  The  dream  of  many  of  the  early  public 
men  in  New  Zealand  was  one  vast  confederation 
of  Polynesia.  That  dream  cannot  now  be  realised 
—France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  now 
possess  islands.  But  there  may  be  a  union 
amongst  the  islands  that  are  British,  and  if  there 
is,  New  Zealand  must  have  potent  influence  in 
in  any  such  union. 

The  Right  of  Fitness. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  foreign  nations  that 
have  interests  in  the  Pacific  are  not  as  philan- 
thropic as  we  are.  Two  things,  must,  however, 
be  remembered.  First,  that  the  islands  owe  their  first 
dawn  of  civilisation  to  the  British  people.  It  was 
British  missions  that  civilised  Samoa,  Tonga,  Fiji, 
the  Cook  group,  etc.,  etc.  Second,  there  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Germans  into  Samoa  some  of  the 
Parapon  and  Papuan  races  that,  were  they  to  mix 
with  Samoans,  would  destroy  the  finest  of  all  the 
Polynesian  peoples. 

We  have  in  New  Zealand  tried  to  preserve  the 
Maoris.  Whether  we  will  succeed  or  not,  is  not  clear 
to  my  mind.  The  race  is  capable  of  much,  but 
nature  does  not  act  by  "leaps  and  bounds."  And 
we  cannot  expect  that  our  civilisation,  the  product 
of  many  centuries,  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
Maoris  in  one  century.  If  the  natives  in  the 
tropical  islands,  however,  are  not  crushed  out  by 
a  yellow  or  black  race,  they  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  position.  Already  there  are  thousands 
of  Japanese  in  Hawaii,  and  had  not  the  Chinese 
been  prohibited  from  going  to  Samoa,  numbers  of 
them  would  now  be  there.  The  desire  of  New 
Zealanders  is,  whilst  seeing  the  Empire  extended, 
to  deal  kindly  with  the  Polynesians,  to  preserve 
them,  to  civilise  them.  This  is  our  mission.  If 
we  should  fail,  we  believe  foreign  nations  would 
not  have  succeeded. 

We  have  trade  interests  with  the  islands;  but, 
with  what  many  would  not  hesitate  to  call  a  foolish 
unselfishness,  we  have  demanded  no  special  trade 
privileges.  We  have  had  for  ten  years  the  rule 
of  the  Cook  group,  and  the  duties  on  our  goods  are 
not  lower  than  those  of  goods  from  Germany  or 
America. 

I  think,  in  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  I  have 
shown  that  the  policy  being  pursued  in  Polynesia 
by  New  Zealand  is  not  new,  nor  an  outcome  of 
recent  expansionist  ideas.  It  is  but  trying  to 
carry  out  what  all  political  parties  in  New  Zea- 
land have  striven  for,  and  which  a  want  of  fore- 
sight .in  British  statesmen  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented being  realised. 
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IL-NEW   ZEALAND   AND   AUSTRALIAN    FEDERATION. 
Br  the  Hon.  "W.  McMillan  (N.S.W.) 


As  the  action  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
regarding  Fiji  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is 
likely  to  lead  to  considerable  controversy,  and  to 
become  possibly  one  of  the  first  of  the  Imperial 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  growing  nation- 
hood of  Australasia,  it  may  be  well,  a't  tHis  early 
stage,  to  trace  its  historical  and  political  evolu- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years. 

Forgotten  History. 

Students  of  the  Federal  movement  will  recol- 
lect that,  when  Sir  Henry  Parkes  made  his  famous 
speech  at  Tenterfield,  about  ten  years  ago,  there 
was  in  existence  the  body  known  as  the  Federal 
Council,  whose  deliberations  New  South  Wales  had 
always  refused  to  join  or  recognise.  From  the 
very  beginning,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  declared  that 
the  time  for  a  partial  and  tentative  scheme  of 
Federal  Government  had  gone  by,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  Government  embracing  and  voicing  the 
whole  national  life  of  Australasia  would  meet 
the  necessities  of  four  millions  of  people.  In 
the  Conference  of  1890,  at  which  New  Zealand 
was  represented  by  Sir  John  Hall  and  Captain 
Russell,  it  was  curious  to  note  the  halting  and 
hesitating  attitude  of  several  delegates.  By  many, 
at  that  time,  it  was  considered  that,  instead  of 
breaking  up  the  Federal  Council  and  starting  en- 
tirely on  new  and  broader  lines,  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  might  be  enlarged,  an  Executive 
established,  and  that  a  few  essentially  national 
powers  or  services,  such  as  defence,  quarantine, 
etc.,  might  be  handed  over  to  its  jurisdiction,  trust- 
ing to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Federal  spirit  to 
evolve  ultimately  out  of  this  germ  a  complete  na- 
tional government. 

The  stand  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and 
New  South  Wales  in  the  Convention  of 
1831.  together  with  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
the  various  colonies  during  the  intervening  twelve 
months,  shattered  all  the  hopes  of  those  timid 
Federalists  who  had  hitherto  stood  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  full  national  life  and  the  extreme  pro- 
vincialists.  But  when  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  1891,  this 
exact  position  was  not  fully  understood.  Conse- 
quently, as  in  1890,  so  in  1891,  New  Zealand  sent 
three  very  able  delegates:  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 
Harry  Atkinson,  and  Captain  Russell.  Certainly, 
these  delegates,  from  first  to  last,  made  it  clearly 
understood  that  their  utterances  at  the  sittings  of 
the  Conference  did  not  in  any  way  bind  them  or 
their  colony  to  any  definite  scheme    involving  the 


principle  of  complete  political  union.  When  the 
Convention  of  1891  closed  its  proceedings,  no  man 
ventured  to  predict  the  consummation  of  Federa- 
tion within  a  period  of  ten  years.  But  it  was. 
equally  recognised  that  only  on  purely  Federal 
lines,  as  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  1891,  was  there 
any  hope  of  ultimate  union  for  national  purposes. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  "  parting  of  the 
ways."  Up  to  1891  New  Zealand  probably  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  the  strong  individuality  of 
the  various  Australian  colonies,  fostered  by  half  a 
century  of  responsible,  and  almost  independent, 
government,  would  resent  any  system  that  would 
make  a  true  federation  of  the  people  as  contrasted 
with  a  Confederation  of  the  States.  But  with  the 
discussion  of  Federation  public  opinion  had  rapidly 
grown,  and  the  historic  precedent  of  the  thirteen 
years  of  misrule  in  the  United  States,  under  a  sys- 
tem which  nearly  wrecked  their  newly-acquired 
national  life,  as  well  as  the  hopeless  impotence  of 
our  own  Federal  Council,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
awakening  impulses  of  an  Australian  patriotism, 
swept  aside  for  ever  all  thought  of  any  system 
of  government  which  would  still  keep  alive  the 
anomalies  and  dangers  of  divided  counsels. 

As  the  result  of  all  this,  when  the  last  Conven- 
tion met  in  Adelaide  in  1897  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  was  not  represented.  What,  then,  were 
the  views  of  New  Zealand,  and  what  is  the  explana- 
tion of  her  attitude  since  1891?  What  is  the  real 
significance  of  the  present  movement,  by  which  the 
Imperial  Government  is  requested,  practically,  to 
form  New  Zealand  and  all  the  British  territories  in 
the  Pacific  into  one  consolidated  system,  with  a  form 
of  government  specially  adapted  to  the  situation? 
What  are  the  substantial  reasons  for  this  proposed 
policy,  under  which,  Great  Britain,  in  the  future 
development  of  her  great,  but  scattered  Empire, 
instead  of  having  to  recognise  and  deal  with  one- 
great  Australasian  Power  in  the  Pacific,  will  be 
obliged,  it  such  policy  were  consummated,  to  deal 
with  two  Powers  too  close  together  to  be  poli- 
tically disunited  with  safety,  and  certain,  in  the 
years  to  come,  if  not  politically  united,  to  be  a 
grave  source  of  danger  in  their  jarring  interests,  to 
the  integrity  of  the  great  Empire,  in  which  all 
the  various  groups  which  have  a  natural  and  a  geo- 
graphical connection  should  be  strongly  welded 
together,  and  thus  speak  with  their  respective 
voices  with  no  uncertain  sound  on  all  matters  of 
national  or  international  interest. 
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Opposing  Views. 
Tt  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  pro- 
vincial arguments  against  Federation  which  have 
been    promulgated    in    all    the   colonies.       In    the 
case  of  New  Zealand  we  can  consider  these  as  fully 
understood,  plus  the  very  serious,  and  to  many,  un- 
answerable, arguments  arising  out  of  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Indeed,  we  may 
take  for  granted  the  attitude  of  a  New  Zealander 
as  summed   up  thus:    "  If  I  were  an   Australian, 
I  should  most  heartily  approve  every  step  you  have 
taken.       Geographically,  including  Tasmania,  you 
are  all  one  great  continent.    The  future  system  of 
railways  will  practically  annihilate  distance,  and 
in  all  the  great  services  of  State,  outside  purely 
local  necessities,  you  can  administer  Australia  as 
one  country    just  as  easily  as  we  administer  the 
two  islands  of  New  Zealand."   But  the  natural  con- 
ditions in  New  Zealand  are  not  so  different  from 
Australia  as  to  create  any  barrier  to  union.       It 
therefore   really   reduces    itself   to    a    question   of 
distance,   or   of   five   days'   steaming   in   order   to 
bring    a    delegate    to    an    Australian    Parliament. 
As  most  of  the  Australian  delegates  will  probably 
occupy  two  days,  and  some  three  days,  in  reaching 
the  Federal  capital,  it  simply  means  that  a  New 
Zealander  would  take  twice  the  time  to  get  to  and 
"fro  as  a  member  of  the  Australian  Parliament,  as 
compared  with  those  who  represent  the  Continental 
States.      How  "long  does  it  take  a  Senator  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  reasonable  stages,  to  reach  Washington? 
How  long  before  Macadam  was  discovered  did  it 
take  a  member  for  Cumberland  to  find  his  way  to 
London,  provided  he  reached  there  at  all? 

What  New  Zealand  Seeks. 

What,  then,  is  New  Zealand's  aim?  It  is,  of 
course,  almost  too  apparent  to  mention.  She 
simply  desires  to  get  all  the  advantages  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity  without  any  of  the  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  a  political  connection.  Now,  is  this 
a  fair  or  reasonable  contention  on  her  part?  It 
may  be  admitted  at  once  that  certain  concessions 
might  be  made  in  her  case,  or  certain  special  provi- 
sions introduced  to  meet  the  special  conditions 
under  which  she  differentiates  from  the  continent  of 
Australia.  No  doubt  some  of  her  services  need 
not  be  transferred.  The  postal-telegraph  ..system 
could  remain  as  at  present  under  the  State  Govern- 
ments. The  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  rail- 
ways need  never  arise,  as  her  system  is  completely 
isolated,  and  it  never  can  be  otherwise.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  details,  except  to  allow  that. 
in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  it  would  not  be  neces- 


sary to  say  to  her,  "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill.-' 

But  after  all  this  is  admitted,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  cannot,  with  safety, 
surrender  for  one  moment  the  vital  principle 
of  our  Federation:  "  One  people,  one  des- 
tiny." Trade  and  commerce  are  good,  but  they 
are  not  everything.  The  danger  that  probably 
aroused  Australian  public  men  to  the  necessity  of 
union,  and  almost  immediate  union,  was  the  sense 
of  the  fearful  possibilities  of  prolonged  disunion, 
opening  up  questions  in  our  borders  of  almost 
national  magnitude,  and  liable,  not  merely  to 
weaken  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  even  to  divide 
the  States  of  Australia  into  separate  nationalities. 
Nothing  but  complete  political  and  national  union 
as  one  people,  with  every  restrictive  barrier  swept 
away,  and  with  one  centre  of  national  life,  in- 
fluence, and  authority,  as  represented  by  one  na- 
tional Parliament,  one  Executive,  and  one  Judi- 
ciary, could  possibly  render  safe  and  indissoluble 
the   Commonwealth   of   the   future. 

Elected  to  Stand  Aloof. 

New  Zealand  has,  then,  accepted  all  this'  as  our 
unalterable  decision.  She  begins,  already,  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  isolation,  and  instead  of  waiting  until 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  established,  and  the 
Executive  appointed  with  which  she  can  negotiate, 
she  desires  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  after 
many  acts  of  Imperial  patriotism,  which  do  her 
great  credit,  she  appeals  to  the  Home  Government 
to  join  with  her  territory  that  of  Fiji,  and  to 
make  her  tbe  suzerain  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  proposal  is  made  with  any 
honest  hope  of  its  being  complied  with.  If  it 
is,  then  it  means  that  New  Zealand,  having  decided 
not  to  enter  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  desires 
either  to  build  up  a  Pacific  Power,  which  will  de- 
mand complete  reciprocity  of  trade  with  us,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  will  carry  on  a  war  of  commercial  re- 
prisal, of  which  nobody  can  see  the  end. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  man  in  an 
official  position  to  speak  for  Federated  Australia. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  the  utmost  presumption  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  declare  that  under  no  con- 
ditions would  reciprocal  treaties  be  made  between 
Australia  and  "New  Zealand  in  the  future.  But 
one  thing  rcan  be  safely  affirmed.  It  is  that  Aus- 
tralia will  not  receive  New  Zealand  into  the  Com- 
monwealth unless  she  subscribes  to  all  the  vital 
provisions  of  her  constitution,  and  not  only  makes 
herself  one  with  her  in  trade  and  defence,  but 
one  with  her  in  her  national  Government,  and 
one  with  her  in  her  political  destiny. 
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AN     ENGLISH    VIEW     OF     TEMPERANCE    REFORM 

IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

By  Abthuk  Sherwell.* 


Probably  the  thing  that  most  readily  strikes  an 
English  student  of  the  temperance  movement  when 
travelling  in  New  Zealand  is  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  tbe  problem  there,  as  contrasted  with 
the  problem  at  home.  Not  only  is  temperance 
sentiment  very  much  more  advanced  in  New  Zea- 
land than  with  us,  but  the  moral  and  economic  as- 
pects of  the  question  are  incomparably  less  serious 
in  New  Zealand,  where  the  consumption  of  al- 
cohol per  head  of  the  population  is  only  one-third 
what  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  "com- 
paratively small  consumption  is,  of  course,  not  al- 
together due  to  temperance  sentiment.  It  is  de- 
termined to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent  by  social 
and  economic  conditions,  and  especially  by  distri- 
bution of  population,  the  liquor  traffic  being  natur- 
ally less  aggressive  where  population  is  scattered, 
and  the  means  of  communication  few. 

But  the  problem,  although  comparatively  simple, 
is  not  by  any  means  a  negligible  one  In  New  Zea- 
land. The  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the 
question  are  serious  there,  as  elsewhere,  while,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  distri- 
bution of  population,  and  the  consumption  of  al- 
cohol in  the  large  towns  and  cities  be  alone  con- 
sidered, the  matter  is  seen  to  be  much  more  im- 
portant, even  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
than  the  national  figures  suggest.  It  is  in  the 
towns  that  the  consumption  is  greatest,  and  the 
personal  expenditure  there  is  probably  not  greatly 
different  from  the  expenditure  in  similar  towns  at 
home.  Certainly,  the  conditions  of  the  urban 
problem  in  New  Zealand  are  very  different  from  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  problem  in  the  colony 
as  a  whole. 

Changing  Factors. 

This  consideration  must  presently  compel  atten- 
tion to  other  possible  solutions  than  that  which 
has  so  far  monopolised  the  attention  of  temperance 
organisations  in  the  colony.  So  long  as 
a  country  r  -jmains  in  the  pastoral  or  agricultural 
stage  of  economic  development,  social  problems 
do  not  press  severely,  and  the  most  urgent  of  them 
are  comparatively  free  from  that  complexity  which 

*  Joint  author  with  Toseph  Rowntree  of  "The  Temperance 
Troblem  and  Social  Reform.'' 


attaches  to  the  same  problems  in  highly-developed 
industrial  communities.  But,  with  the  advent  of 
new  economic  conditions,  and  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  population,  a  new  set  of  social  and  moral 
influences  is  encountered,  and  problems,  once 
simple,  gradually  acquire  a  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty which  did  not  originally  belong  to  them,  but 
which  compel  new  points  of  view,  and  new  or 
supplementary  methods  of  reform. 

At  the  present  time  this  is  being  increasingly 
recognised,  and  earnest  temperance  reformers,  who 
see  that  new  economic  conditions :  are  bringing 
about  a  new  distribution  of  population,  and  that 
the  town,  even  in  new  countries,  is  gradually  re- 
placing the  scattered  hamlet  or  small  settlement, 
are  being  compelled  into  a  new  attitude,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  a  wider  outlook.  Everywhere  it  is 
being  perceived  that  the  ultimate  method  of  reform 
must  be  one  that  will  be  applicable  to  urban  as 
well  as  to  rural  communities. 

Hitherto,  this  consideration  has  not  had  much 
force  for  New  Zealand.  The  population  of  the 
colony  has  been  too  small  and  scattered,  and 
the  resources  of  the  country  too  undeveloped,  to 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  reformers.  Hence 
it  has  come  about  that  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  has  been  the  only  authoritative  sug- 
gestion of  the  leaders  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment. But  the  conditions  are  rapidly  changing. 
The  undeveloped  resources  of  the  country  are  cry- 
ing out  for  population,  while  an  irresistible  econo- 
mic impulse,  which  will  gather  strength  with  each 
decade,  and  which  only  a  lack  of  capital  can  hin- 
der, is  carrying  the  colony  into  competitive  in- 
dustrialism, with  its  inevitable  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  population.  A  scheme  of  reform, 
therefore,  to  be,  or  to  remain,  effective,  must  keep 
in  mind  these  inevitable  changes.  It  must  avoid 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  colony  will 
not  develop  economically  along  normal  lines,  or 
that  educational  and  propagandist  work  alone  will 
fully  keep  pace  with  social  and  economic  changes. 

This  latter  may  seem  a  hard  saying, 
but  I  fear  it  is  a  true  one,  and  ex- 
perience, not  of  one  country  merely,  but  of 
many,  unhappily,  abundantly  justifies  it.  The 
appetite  for  alcoholic  liquors  is  certainly  not  being 
stamped    out.        Temperance    sentiment    may    be 
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growing,  but  the  consumption  of  alcohol  among 
highly-developed  peoples  does  not  decline;  nor 
is  it  likely  greatly  to  decline,  so  long  as  the  plat- 
form of  reformers  practically  reduces  the  alterna- 
tives to  extinction  or  present  conditions.  The 
great  fault  of  what  may  be  called  the  official  tem- 
perance view,  not  only  in  New  Zealand,  but  else- 
where, is  that  it  is  too  content  to  accept  present 
conditions  while  waiting  (and  working)  for  the 
millennium.  That  policy  may  have  some  justi- 
fication from  the  idealist  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
clung  to  in  many  cases  with  a  tenacity  of  con- 
scientious conviction  that  is  wholly  admirable, 
but  it  is  indefensible  as  a  matter  of  practical 
politics,  and  is  an  attitude  that  many  earnest 
minds  find  themselves  unable  to  contemplate  with- 
out dismay. 

Butwhilstheidealistpointof  view  is  held  strongly 
in  New  Zealand,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  middle  element  in  the  colony  which, 
while  not  hostile  to  prohibition,  is  concerned  for  a 
broader  platform  and  a  wider  scheme  of  reform. 
It  is  felt  that  prohibition,  as  the  solo  suggestion,  is 
not  sufficient,  and  that  the  platform  must  be 
broadened  to  include  proposals  which,  while  not 
in  conflict  with  prohibition,  are  more  immediately 
practicable,  and  calculated  to  achieve  important 
intermediate  reforms. 

The  Prohibition  Struggle. 

That  prohibition  sentiment  is  strong  in  New  Zea- 
land no  one  who  visits  the  colony  can  question, 
and  if  the  present  principle  of  local  option  can 
be  preserved,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that 
a  number  of  the  smaller  places  will  presently  adopt 
"  no  license."  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  method  of  "no  license,"  operated  locally,  should 
not  accomplish  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  Zea- 
land what  it  has  already  accomplished  in  the  rural 
townships  of  Massachusetts;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  hope  that,  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  of  New  Zealand,  sentiment  will  be  ripe 
for  prohibition  within  any  period  with  which  the 
practical  politician  has  to  deal.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  experience  of  English-speaking  com- 
munities elsewhere  to  encourage  the  hope  that, 
even  if  a  prohibition  vote  could  be  carried  in 
the  larger  cities,  the  veto  could  be  successfully 
enforced. 

At  the  present  time  the  position  of  the  prohibition 
movement  in  New  Zealand  is  distinctly  critical. 
The  causes  of  this  are,  however,  political  rather 
than  moral.  On  the  one  hand,  prohibitionists 
have  to  face  the  proposal  to  annul  prohibition  in 
the  King  country,  and  on  the  other  they  are  men- 
aced by  the  intention  of  Mr.  Seddon  to  substitute 
Colonial  Option  for  Local  Option. 


Into  the  question  of  the  King  country  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  outsider  to  enter.  It  seems  to  be  clear 
that  when,  in  1886,  the  district  was  opened  up  to- 
railway  enterprise,  a  distinct  undertaking  was- 
given  to  the  Maoris  that  the  liquor  traffic  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  territory.  It  is  equally  clear 
that,  despite  the  nominal  enactment  of  prohibition, 
liquor  has  been  sold  freely,  and  the  natives  them- 
selves are  now  asking  that  facilities  for  its  legal 
sale  shall  be  granted.  The  prohibitionists  plead 
that  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law,  and  that  the  fact 
of  non-enforcement  is  no  argument  for  repeal. 
Others,  including  the  Premier,  urge  that  prohibit 
tion  has  failed  because  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
is  against  it,  and  that  no  amount  or  attempted  en- 
forcement could  overcome  the  determination  of  the 
people  themselves  to  have  the  right  to  purchase 
liquor. 

Addressing     a     deputation     of     native     chiefs 
who  waited  upon  him  on  September  3,  to  petition 
for  the  granting  of  licenses  in  the  district,  Mr.  Sed- 
don stated   that  he  was  formerly  "  in   favour  of" 
prohibition,   but  he  had  now  changed   his   mind, 
because  he  saw  no  way  of  controlling  what  was- 
going  on.      It  was  not  like  other  breaches  of  the 
law,  where  the   Government   had   the   support   of 
the   people   in   suppressing  such   breaches.       The 
first  time  he  went  through  the  King  country  he 
saw    Waharui    [the    chief    of    the    Maoris]    who 
then  admitted  that  he  had  altered  his  mind.      He 
said:    'It  is  here  now;   it  is  all  over  my  district, 
and  I  want  the  Government  to  control  it.'       That 
was   in    1S95.       In    1898    he    (Mr.    Seddon)    again 
visited  the  King  country,  and  things  then  were,  if 
anything,  worse,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police. 
...    At  Tokaanu,  Ohingaita,  and  Mangaweka  sly- 
grog-selling  had  been  rampant,  while  no  license 
existed,  but  since  licenses  were  granted  things  hadi 
greatly   improved.       He    believed    that    more    ex- 
treme steps  in  the  way  of  suppression  would  simply 
intensify  the  evil." 

The  matter  has  been  complicated  by  the   fact 
that,  since  1S86,  there  has  been  a  large  immigration, 
of  whites  into  the  district,  so  that  the  matter  is 
no  longer  a  native   question   only.       During   my 
visit  to  the  colony  a  special  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  collect  evidence  and' 
report,  and    although  no  official  declaration   had1 
then    been    published,    it    was    generally    believed 
that  ?ome  form  of  license,  through  local  option, 
would  be  recommended.      A  proposal  for  a  modified' 
form  of  the  Gothenburg  system,  based  upon  the 
suggestions  contained  in  "  The  Temperance  Prob- 
lem and  Social  Reform,"  was  influentially  advo- 
cated   before   the   Commission,    and    was   said    to- 
be  regarded  with  some  favour  by  the  Premier. 
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Local  or  National  Veto. 
A  much  larger  question  is  raised  in  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Seddon  to  substitute  a  Colonial  Option  for 
the  present  Local  Option.  The  suggestion  is 
characterised  by  much  political  astuteness,  for  it 
clearly  aims  at  making  the  prohibition  party 
hoist  with  its  own  petard.  No  serious  politician 
dreams  that  national  prohibition  will  be  practi- 
cable in  New  Zealand  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  It  is  true  that  it  is  clearly  kept  in  view 
as  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  prohibitionists,  but  the 
leaders  for  the  most  part  are  wise  enough  to 
see  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  the 
line  of  surest  progress  is  the  method  of  local  op- 
tion, and  that  to  renounce  this  in  favour  of  an 
abstract  right  of  national  veto  would  be  to  sacrilice 
the  substance  of  progress  for  its  shadow.  The 
proposal  is  probably  no  more  than  a  clever  ex- 
pedient of  political  opportunism,  and  intended 
simply  to  shelve  a  question  that  plagues  all  govern- 
ments, and  brings  strength  to  none. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  proposal 
should  have  been  made,  and  the  fact  is  not  without 
its  warning  to  advanced  temperance  reformers 
in  New  Zealand.  The  cause  of  progress  there  has 
everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  the 
premature  adoption  of  National  Option.  It  is  true 
that  the  colony  is  so  situated,  geographically,  as 
to  give  State  prohibition,  if  it  ever  came  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  a  better  chance  of 
success  in  New  Zealand  than  in,  say,  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  where  the  borders  of  prohibition  States 
immediately  adjoin  the  borders  of  license  States. 
But  that  is  a  small  fact  to  put  against  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  liquor,  and  the  inducements  of 
private  gain.  Under  any  scheme  of  State  or  Na- 
tional veto  there  is  always  the  grave  danger  of 
coercing  unwilling  communities  by  the  arbitrary 
power  of  an  outside  majority. 

It  was  represented  to  me  by  the  official 
leader  of  the  prohibition  movement  in 
New  Zealand  that  this  danger  would  be 
avoided  there  under  a  system  of  Colonial  Option, 
since  no  National  Veto  could  be  secured  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  cities.  But  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  in  the  colony  does  not  justify 
this  claim,  for  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  cities  could 
easily  be  overborne  by  the  vote  of  the  population 
outside  the  cities.  Nor  does  the  experience  of 
America  justify  the  statement.  The  history  of 
prohibition  in  Maine  and  other  States  shows  con- 
clusively that  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  outside 
majority  to  coerce  urban  communities  to  a  point 
which  provokes  a  deliberate  violation  or  shameless 
setting  aside  of  law  which  makes  directly  for  social 
demoralisation.  The  gain  to  some  communities 
does   not    compensate    for   the    demoralisation    of 


others,   especially   when   the   same   result   can   be 
acnieved  without  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposal  to  substitute 
a  national  option  for  a  local  option  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  unfortunate  reversal  of  a  world- 
wide policy.  The  characteristic  note  of  modern 
temperance  legislation  has  been  its  effort  to  release 
and  give  practical  expression  to  local  sentiment. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  even  in  America, 
where  temperance  sentiment  is  very  advanced  and 
very  active,  temperance  legislation  has  been 
marked  by  a  gradual  abandonment  of  State  pro- 
hibition, and  the  substitution  and  rapid  extension 
of  some  form  of  Local  Option.  State  prohibition 
is  now  the  law  of  five  American  States  only.  It 
has  been  tried  and  abandoned  in  favour  of  some 
form  of  direct  or  indirect  Local  Option  in  ten 
others.  Why  is  State  Prohibition  being  aban- 
doned, while  Local  Option  is  so  widely  accepted? 
One  answer  has  already  been  suggested.  It  is  be- 
cause under  it  a  prohibitory  policy  may  be  im- 
posed upon  a  reluctant  community. 

Where  Prohibition  Fails. 

But  this  answer  only  throws  the  question  one  step 
furtherback.  Thecrucialquestionisthis:  Whatare 
the  communities  that  are  unwilling  to  accept  prohi- 
bition? Experience  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
reply.  It  is  always  the  populous  urban  centres. 
Local  Option  is  relatively  successful  because  its 
application,  in  the  form  of  prohibition,  has  been, 
with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  rural  districts, 
or  to  small  urban  populations.  It  is  true  that 
the  experience  of  one  country  is  not  an  infallible 
guide  for  the  legislation  of  another.  Time  alone 
can  determine  the  exact  sphere  of  prohibition  in 
New  Zealand,  or  elsewhere,  and,  meantime,  no 
legislative  limit  should  be  placed  upon  its  applica- 
tion. Definite  results  will  be  most  quickly  reached 
by  giving  full  liberty  to  localities  to  test  the 
question  for  themselves.  But  the  evidence  from 
every  country  where  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  seems  to  be  decisive  that  prohibition  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  intemperance  in  large  ur- 
ban centres.  If  this  be  so,  then  nothing  but  ar- 
rest of  progress  can  result  from  any  policy  which 
deliberately  ignores  the  fact,  and  fails  to  con- 
sider the  special  problem  of  the  towns. 

One  does  not  find  in  New  Zealand  any  consider- 
able body  cf  opinion  that  is  influenced  by  a  priori 
objections  to  .prohibition.  Reform  there  is  an 
eminently  practical  matter,  and  it  is  freely  recog- 
nised that  the  precedents  of  modern  political  pro- 
cedure have  completely  discounted  any  force  which 
such  objections  may  once  have  possessed.  The 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  persons  un- 
reservedly to   adopt  the   official   temperance  pro- 
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gramme  is  a  practical  one,  and  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  proposed 
remedy  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  or  to  be  effec- 
tive, in  those  communities  where  the  problem  most 
presses,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  proposals. 

A  Better  Policy* 

The  great  strength  of  the  liquor  trade,  also,  and 
its  growing  political  influence,  are  further  compel- 
ling attention  to  the  need  for  a  wider  temperance 
policy.  The  electoral  organisation  of  the  liquor 
trade,  and  its  remorseless  subordination  of  high 
political  issues  to  trade  interests,  are  conspicuous 
facts  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  they  are  every  year  becoming  more 
serious.  That  a  prohibitionist  policy  alone  will 
not  suffice  to  combat  them  is  abundantly  clear. 
It  does  not  attract  to  itself  that  middle  element 
in  the  community  whose  support  is  essential  to 
success.  The  feeling  is  growing  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive policy  is  needed,  and  this  will  probably, 
in  New  Zealand  as  elsewhere,  take  the  form  of  a 
demand  for  wider  powers  of  Local  Option,  whereby 
experiments  in  the  public  management  of  the  liquor 
traffic  may  be  made  in  these  towns  that  are  un- 
willing to  adopt  prohibition. 

Such  a  demand,  if  made,  can  hardly 
be  logically  resisted  by  those  who  plead 
for  permissive  powers  of  veto  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  principle  of  local  self-government, 


for  that  principle  necessarily  involves  more  than 
one  option.  If  a  community  be  unwilling  to 
adopt  prohibition,  there  is  no  reason  in  logic  or 
in  morals  why  it  should  not  be  given  liberty  to 
control  and  curtail  the  traffic  in  the  most  effective 
way,  namely,  by  eliminating  the  element  of  private 
profit.  Opinion  everywhere  is  tending  to  a  per- 
ception of  this,  and  earnest  reformers  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  the  folly  of  hoping  for  material 
progress  so  long  as  those  in  charge  of  the  drink 
traffic  have  all  the  inducements  of  private  gain  to 
make  them  aggressive  and  enterprising.  The 
need  of  the  times  is  that  temperance  reformers 
should  see  that  the  sole  alternatives  are  not  the 
millennium  or  the  present  condition  of  things. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  any  new  policy 
of  temperance  reform  in  New  Zealand  the  recrea- 
tive needs  of  the  towns  especially  will  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  To  attempt  to  empty 
or  to  close  the  public-houses  in,  say,  Auckland 
or  Wellington,  while  the  arrangements  for  popular 
recreation  and  amusement  are  what  they  are  in 
those  cities  to-day,  will  be  simply  to  court  disaster. 
Nothing  is  more  urgently  needed  (from  the  tem- 
perance point  of  view)  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
colony  than  the  provision  of  centres  for  true  re- 
creation and  amusement.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
temperance  question  that  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  New  Zealand,  but  which  cannot  wisely  be 
neglected. 


"  The  Deep  Power  of  Joy "  in  Art 

Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  expresses  himself  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  in  the  September  "Young  Man," 
on  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  art,  in  a  striking 
and  salutary  way.  Mr.  Stone  thinks  that  "the 
artist  has  reason  to  envy  most  people,  because  most 
people  can  become  masters  of  their  craft,  and  he 
cannot."  The  man  who  hoes  turnips,  even  the 
banker,  the  lawyer,  can  feel  he  has  attained.  But 
"the  artist  has  no  exact  test  of  achievement." 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stone  goes  on  to  say,  the  artist 
"loves  his  work  because  it  is  difficult." 

His  strictures  on  the  kind  of  art  which  loves  to 

portray  moral   garbage  are  severe  and   healthful. 

Of  "the  sordid  meanness  of  life  in  contrast  with 

its  grandeur  and  glamour,"  he  says:  — 

"  Tt  may,  of  course,  be  painted  very  well.  But 
I  am  going  to  venture  an  opinion  with  which  most 
people  will  disagree — I  am  going  to  say  that  the  mean 
side  of  life  is  painted  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so 
easy.  I  think  it  is  very  much  more  difficult,  both 
in  literature  and  painting,  to  picture  joy  than  sorrow. 


You  will  find  that  the  great  masters  in  literature  leave 
you  with  a  great  emotional  joy,  and  a  great  glow  of 
sympathy.  The  poorer  practitioners  like  killing  their 
heroines  of  consumption,  or  harrowing  you  with  murder 
and  bloodshed.  These  things  are  simple,  and  not  at 
all  difficult.  Red  paint  is  cheap.  It  wants  1he  con- 
summate master  to  paint  or  write  something  light, 
and  yet  impress  you.  ...  It  is  very  easy  to  move 
somebody  by  painting  or  writing  of  ugly  things,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  realism  of  this  sort  is  an  evidence  of 
for.e.      To  me  it  is  rather  an  evidence  of  weakness." 

"But  there  are  great  pictures  and  great  books  which 
depict  the  ugly  side  of  life?" 

"  Yes,  no  doubt;  but  the  greatest  achievements  of 
art  have  always  been  in  the  other  direction.  All  the 
jireat  works  of  the  greatest  masters  have  been  in  that 
direction.  They  have  not  shirked  the  serious  element, 
but  I  think  the  greatest  achievements  have  been  in 
a  sort  of  noble  joyfulness— not  a  frivolous  joy.  I  have 
always  found  that  that  has  been  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  great  master  in  literature  and  art.  Nobody 
could  make  you  cry  of  joy  as  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
could." 

"Red  paint  is  cheap."  There  is  a  world  of 
criticism  in  that  jet  of  scorn.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  so  frank  an  avowal  of  faith  in  what  Words- 
worth calls  "the  deep  power  of  joy." 
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Designs  for  a  Federal  Flag. 


A   COMPETITION   OPEN   TO   ALL   AUSTRALASIA. 
THE  PREMIERS  OF  THE  FEDERATING   COLONIES  TO  BE  JUDGES. 

A  PRIZE    OF    <£,BO   OFFERED. 


The  coming  Australian  Commonwealth  will  need  a  Flag,  and  many  efforts 
are  already  being  made  to  evolve  a  graceful,  characteristic,  and  effective  national 
symbol;  a  Flag  which  shall  at  once  express  kinship  with  the  Empire  and  yet 
be  characteristic  of  the  new  and  great  political  entity  which  has  come  into 
existence. 

A  Melbourne  journal,  the  "  Evening  Herald,"  offered  a  prize  of  ^25  for 
the  best  design  for  a  Federal  Flag,  and  we  reproduce  on  our  Cover  the  Flag 
which  won   that  prize. 

But  the  competition  which  evolved  this  Flag  was  purely  local,  and  the 
competition  was  fettered  by  the  conditions  that  the  Federal  Flag  must  include 
both  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Southern  Cross.  A  flag,  perhaps,  which  omitted 
these  symbols  might  have  small  chances  of  success  ;  yet  it  seems  unwise  to  fetter 
the  competition  with  any  such  absolute  limitations. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Australasian  "Review  of  Reviews"  offer  a  prize 
of  £50  for  the  best  design  for  a  Federal  Flag  ;  the  competition  to  be  open 
to  the   whole   of  Australasia. 

The    following    gentlemen    have    very    courteously    consented     to    act    as 

judges  : — 

SIR   WILLIAM    LYNE,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales. 

HON.  ALAN    McLEAN,   Premier  of  Victoria. 

HON.   F.  W.   HOLDER,  Premier  of  South  Australia. 

HON.   ROBT.    PHILP,   Premier  of  Queensland. 

HON.  W.   H.   LEWIS,  Premier  of  Tasmania. 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  FORREST,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  West  Australia. 
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The  Premiers  of  the  six  federating  colonies  will  of  course  constitute  a 
jury  of  unrivalled  impressiveness  and  authority,  and  the  Flag  they  choose  will 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  fluttering:  higfh  for  generations  to  come  as  the 
symbol  of  the   Australian  Commonwealth  ! 

CONDITIONS    OF    COMPETITION. 

The   following   are    the   conditions   of  the   competition  : — 

Each  competitor  must  forward  two  coloured  sketches  of  his  design — 
one  for  the  merchant  service  and  one  for  naval  or  official  use  —not  less 
than   6   inches   by   3    inches   in   size. 

All  designs  must  be  endorsed  on  the  cover  "  Commonwealth  Flap-," 
and  addressed  to  the  Business  Manager  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  167-109 
Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 

Each  design  must  bear  a  motto  or  nom  de  plume,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  its  face  the  motto  or  nom  de  plume 
with  which  the  design  is  signed,  and  enclosing  the  name  and  address  of  designer. 

Designs  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  February  1,  1901,  and  the  award 
will  if  possible  be  published  in  the  February  number  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 

The  award  of  the  judges,  or  of  a  majority  of  them,  will  be  final,  and 
no  appeal  against  it  will  be  permitted.  The  prize  of  ^50  will  not  be  awarded 
to  any  design  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  or  of  a  majority  of  them, 
is  not  superior  to  the  successful  design  in  the  Melbourne  competition  reproduced 
on  our  Cover.  But  a  consolation  prize  of  ^10  will,  in  that  event,  be  paid  to 
the  designer  of  the   Flag  judged   to   be   the   best   amongst   those   sent   in. 

The    right   to  publish    any  design    submitted,   whether    it   takes   a   prize 
or    not,    is  specially  retained   by   the   proprietors  of  the    "  Review   of  Reviews." 


The  appeal  here  made  is  to  the  artistic  imagination  and  designing  skill 
of  the  seven  colonies.  It  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  giving  birth  to  a  Flag 
which  will  hold  a  proud  and  long-enduring  place  amongst  the  Flags  of  the 
civilised   world. 
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OUR    PORTFOLIO    OF    PICTURES. 


"This  is  a  very  wonderful  production.  Every  picture  is  worth  framing."  — "  I  have  just  received 
one  of  your  Art  Folios,  which  I  consider  of  wonderful  value."  — "I  am  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  folio;  the  pictures  far  exceed  my  expectations."  "I  have  seen  the  original  of  'The 
Golden  Stairs,'   and   your   reproduction    of  it    is   worth    more   than    double   the   price    paid  for  the 

whole  portfolio."— Similar  sentences  could  be  extracted  from  hundreds  of  other  letters. 


We  continue  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  appreciative  letters  from  correspondents  of 
every  station  in  praise  of  our  portfolios.  We  have 
had  again  to  reprint  No.  1,  the  demand  for  which 
is  spreading  to  the  Colonies  and  to  India.  No.  2 
we  have  also  had  to  reprint,  although  no  systematic 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  its  contents  before 
the  atteDtion  of  the  Sunday-schools,  for  whom  it 
was  primarily  designed.  The  third  portfolio  dif- 
fers in  character  from  either  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  Instead  of  using  six  or  twelve  pictures 
with  the  presentation   plate,   we   have   published 


eigbteen  pictures,  all  selected  with  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  decoration  of  schoolrooms.  We  thought 
it  well  to  try  the  experiment  as  to  whether  the 
six  extra  pictures  would  not  be  preferred  to  one 
presentation  plate;  but  to  meet  the  views  of  those 
who  prize  the  presentation  plate  more  than  all  the 
pictures  in  the  portfolio,  we  have  issued  with  port- 
folio No.  3  a  coupon  entitling  the  holder  to  pur- 
chase, if  he  desires,  a  beautiful  plate  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  "  Cherub  Choir"  (2s.  post  free,  or  2s.  3d. 
in  stamps).  The  pictures  in  No.  3  portfolio  are- 
specially  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  ele— 


MATERNAL  ANXIETY. 

After  the  painting  by  Edwin  Douglas. 
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A    STUDY    IN"    BLACK    AND    WHITE. 
After  the  painting  by  Madame  H.  Ronner,  R.I. 


mentary  schools.  They  consist  exclusively  of  ani- 
mal subjects.  The  portfolio  contains  several  of 
the  best-known  specimens  of  Landseer,  and  three 
of  Mme.  Ronner's  inimitable  cats  and  kittens,  the 
right  to  reproduce  which  was  graciously  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  artist  herself.  Besides  the  Landseers 
and  the  Ronners,  the  portfolio  contains  pictures  by 
T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A.,  R.  W. 
Macbeth,  R.A.,  Paul  Potter,  J.  H.  Herring,  and 
F.  R.  Lee. 

Of  the  whole  number,  that  which  will  probably 
be  most  popular  is  the  charming  picture  of  the 
anxious  mother,  in  which  the  mare  in  the  shafts 
of  a  cart,  from  which  turnips  are  being  fed  to  a 
flock  of  sheep,  watches  with  anxious  solicitude  her 
foal,  which  is  face  to  face  with  the  bellwether  of 
the  flock.  The  choice  of  pictures,  especially  of 
animal  pictures,  is  one  in  which  people  differ 
widely;  and  one  artistic  friend  in  Paris  sent  us  a 
list  of  suggestions  upon  which  we  are  very  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  act.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  hit 
the  happy  mean  between  the  ideal  of  the  artist  and 
the  taste  of  the  common  people.  Artists,  also, 
are  often  singularly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  som«* 
of  tb.3  pictures,  which  they  prize  most  highly  on  ac- 
count of  their  colouring  and  technique,  are  worth- 


less for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  by  a  process 
which  does  not  permit  of  the  use  of  colour.  Our 
Portfolio  includes  a  wide  range  of  animal  life. 
Looking  over  the  eighteen  pictures,  we  find  that 
they  include  pictures  of  horses,  donkeys,  dogs, 
cats,  lions,  bears,  cattle,  sheep,  apes,  geese,  and 
pigeons.  Nearly  every  picture  tells  Its  story. 
Landseer's  picture  of  the  Polar  bears  desecrating 
the  icy  grave  of  an  Arctic  explorer  is  the  only  one 
which  touches  a  tragic  note.  Landseer's  study 
of  a  lion  stands  by  itself  as  the  only  picture 
which  has  no  story  to  tell,  and  even  that  would 
afford  an  admirable  text  for  any  teacher  who 
wished  to  interest  his  scholars  in  the  king  of 
beasts.  Cats  are  perhaps  over-represented,  but 
the  cat  is,  of  all  animals,  that  with  which  chil- 
dren first  become  acquainted.  Children,  as  a  rule, 
like  animal  pictures  best  of  all,  and  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rooms,  whether  children's  bed-rooms  or 
nurseries  or  school-rooms,  this  series  of  eighteen 
pictures  will  be  found  invaluable. 

A  Portfolio  of  Beauty. 
Our  fourth  Portfolio  will  be  devoted  to  types  of 
female  beauty.       The  presentation  plate  will  be 
Mr.   Edward   Hughes'   celebrated   portrait  of   the 
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Princess  of  Wales,  and  there  will  be  twelve  pictures 
reproducing  some  of  the  most  famous  paintings  of 
beautiful  women  by  English  and  foreign  artists. 
For  the  portfolios  which  are  to  follow  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  our  readers, 
but  we  beg  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  modern  pictures  ex- 
hibited in  recent  Academies  are  available  for  re- 
production, as  the  right  is  usually  sold  by  the 
artist  to  the  various  photographic  or  autotype  com- 
panies, which  produce  them  at  prices  varying  from 
5s.  to  a  guinea  each.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  reproduce  them  in  a  portfolio  in  which  we  sell 
six  or  twelve  pictures  for  2s. 
A  Scotch  subscriber  in  Falkirk  writes:  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  receiving  many 
letter*  of  congratulation  about  your  beautiful  port- 
folios, but  I  feel  I  must  not,  on  that  account,  refrain 
from  telling  you  the  pleasure  they  have  been  to  me. 
When  first  I  saw  No.  1,  I  thought  it  was  really  too  good 
to  be  true  that  all  these  were  to  be  had  for  two  shil- 
lings. For  long  I  had  myself  wished  for  the  '  Golden 
Stairs  '  for  my  study.  Now,  thought  I,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  working  people  to  disfigure  their  walls, 
and  distort  their  ruinds  with  the  cheap  German  trash 
that  is,  alas!  only  too  common.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  them  to  get  specimens  of  real  art.      So  I  took  Port- 


folio No.  I  to  my  working-men's  club,  hung  a  string 
across  the  hall,  and  strung  them  up  to  the  level  of  the 
eye.  It  was  very  interesting  to  go  round  them  with 
the  men  and  hear  their  comments.  1  was  a  trifle  dis- 
appo;nted  that  they  were  not  in  raptuies  over  the 
'Golden  Stairs';  but,  when  1  think  of  it,  that  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  at  once  they  were  at- 
tracted by  the  landscapes  of  Leader  and  of  Constable. 
These  they  considered  to  be  the  finest  of  the  set;  and 
1  wae  pleased  that  they  showed  such  appreciation. 
When  the  viewing  time  was  over  I  gave  a  short  lec- 
ture on  the  pictures  and  their  artists,  concluding  with 
a  few  words  on  the  advantages  of  fine  pictures  in  a 
house.  Last  Wednesday  I  did  the  same  with  Portfolio 
No.  2.  I  hope  to  do  likewise  with  the  others  as  they 
come  out. 

"  I  know  that  some  already  have  purchased  the  pic- 
tures, so  that,  thanks  to  you,  they  will  have  brighter 
homes,  and.    )   trust,   happier  hearts." 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  carry  out  suitable 
suggestions  in  time  to  come.  Several  correspon- 
dents have  suggested  a  Portfolio  devoted  to  pic- 
tures of  the  most  famous  statues.  Photographs 
of  statues  reproduce  admirably,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  question  of  drapery.  Personally, 
we  do  not  feel  this  difficulty;  but  there  is  ao  doubt 
that  there  would  be  a  great  outcry  at  the  reproduc- 
tion of  views  of  some  of  the  most  famous  statues 
in  the  Vatican  or  in  the  Louvre. 


THE  YOUNG  BULL. 
After  the  painting  by  Paul  Potter. 


Rkview  of  Rbvirws, 
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Our  Portfolio  of  Pictures. 
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Up  to  date  three  Portfolios  have  been  issued  in  Australia  from  the  office  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Contents.  No.  4,  the  Contents  of  which  also  is  given,  will  be  ready  early  in 
November. 


Portfolio  No.  1  contains: 

Israel  in  Egypt Sir  E.  J.  Poynter. 

The   Phoenicians  and   Early   Britons Leighton. 

The    Sisters Millais. 

Stream    in    Summer    Time Leader. 

First    Communion P.    R.    Morris. 

Fair    St.    George Gilbert. 

The     Cornfield Constable. 

Cordelia G.    W.    Joy. 

The   Shortest   Way   to    School Hook. 

The  Last   Evening Tissot. 

The   Boating   Party Heilbuth. 

Rescue    at    Sea Morion. 

And  a  Presentation  Plate  of  a  large  Collotype  Repro- 
duction of 

THE   GOLDEN   STAIRS, 
By   Sir    Edward    Burne-Jones. 


Portfolio  No.  2 

Is  devoted  to  SACRED  ART,  and  is  specially  designed 
for  the  decoration   of  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.       It   con- 
tains Six   Pictures,   twice   the   size   of  those   in   No.   1. 
They    are    reproductions    of    the    Famous    Pictures    by 
MURILLO,  illustrative  of  the  Parable  of 
THE  PRODIGAL   SON 
(By  kind   permission  of  Mr.  Alfred   Beit). 
The   Presentation   Plate   in   this   Portfolio   is   a    fine 
Collotype   of 

RAPHAEL'S  MADONNA. 


No.  3  contains : 

Landscape  and  Cattle T.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A. 

Lost  Sheep H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A. 

Fen  Lode:    driving  home  the   geese 

R.   W.  Macbeth,   A.R.A. 

A  Study  in  Black  and  White Madame  Ronner,  R.I. 

That's  My  Chair! Madame  Ronner,  R.I. 

A   Happy   Family Madame   Ronner,   R.I. 

Maternal    Anxiety Edwin    Douglas. 

The  Horse  Fair Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  Inside  of  a  Stable George  Morland. 

The    Twins Landseer. 

Suspense Landseer. 

The    Sick    Monkey Landseer. 

Shoeing Landseer. 

Man  Proposes  and  God  Disposes Landseer. 

Study   of   a   Lion Landseer. 

Gathering  Seaweed F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. 

The  Frugal  Meal J.   H.   Herring. 

The  Bull Paul  Potter. 

"  THE    CHERUB    CHOIR," 
By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 
A  splendid   Collotype   reproduction   about   16  by   134 
of    this    beautiful    picture    will  be  sent  post  paid  for 
2s.,  provided  the  coupon  printed  on  the  picture  "  Sus- 
pense "  is  cut  off  and  sent  at  the  same   time. 


A    PORTFOLIO    OF    BEAUTY. 


The  MASTERPIECE  PORTFOLIO  No.  4  (about 
November  15)  contains  Twelve  Reproductions  of  Paint- 
ings of  Beautiful   Women  by  famous  Painters,   viz.: — 

Head  of  a  Girl,  with  Scarf Greuze. 

The  Artist  and   Her  Daughter Madame  Lebrun. 

Madame  Mola   Raymond Madame   Lebrun. 

Portrait   of   Mrs.    Siddons Gainsborough. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.   Graham Gainsborough. 

The    Broken    Pitcher Greuze. 


Portrait   of  the  Countess  of  Oxford Hoppner. 

The    Countess    of    Blessington Lawrence. 

Lady  Hamilton  as  Spinstress Romney. 

Portrait  of  Madame  Recamier David. 

The   Duchess  of   Devonshire Gainsborough. 

Mrs.    Braddyll Reynolds. 

And  a  Collotype  Reproduction  of  Mr.  Hughes'  Portrait 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


Each  of  these   Portfolios  is  sent  post  free  to  any  address  in  Australasia  upon  receipt  of  Money  Order 
for  2s.,  or  fcr  2s.  3d.  in  Postal  Note  or  Stamps.     State  clearly  which  Portfolio  is  required  when  ordering. 

Address  all  communications  to  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  "Review  of  Reviews,"  167-9 
Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


MAN  PROPOSES  AND  GOD  DISPOSES. 
After  the  painting  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. 
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THE    FIGHTING    OF    THE    MONTH. 


I— IN   CHINA. 
Van    Troil's    work    on    "  Iceland "    survives    in 
human  memory  by  virtue  of  the  immortal  chapter 
'*  On  the  Snakes  of  Iceland."      That  chapter  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  words,  "  There  are  no  snakes 
in  Iceland."       And  the  story  of  "  the  fighting  of 
th9    month    in    China "    might    almost    be    com- 
pressed into  the  words,  "  There  has  been  no  fight- 
ing during  the  month  in   China"!       Count  Wal- 
dersee  has  arrived  in  Peking,  and  has  taken  up 
his    residence    in    the    Summer   Palace.       He   has 
determined  to  hold   Pekin  in  strength,   and   that 
decision  has  overridden  Russian  diplomacy.     Rus- 
sia   was    willing    to    withdraw    from    Pekin    if    it 
could  compel  or  persuade  the  other  Powers  to  with- 
draw  at    the   same    moment.       This   would    have 
been    a    double    victory    for    Russian    diplomacy, 
which  is  concerned  very  much  about  Manchuria, 
and  very  little  about  Pekin.      Russia  would  have 
been  able  to  concentrate  its  strength  where  it  is 
most    needed— in    Manchuria;    and,    at    the    very 
moment  it  was  biting  off  a  huge  slice  of  Chinese 
territory,  actually  seemed  to  render  a  friendly  ser- 
vice to  that  Power    by  releasing  its  capital  from 
foreign    occupation.        But    the    German    decision 
to  hold   Pekin  as  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
forces  checkmated  Russia.      That  Power  is  willing 
to  do  anything  for  Pekin— except  leave  it  occupied 
by  any  army  in  which  the  Russian  flag  is  not  re- 
presented ! 

Various  little  punitive  expeditions  are  being 
made  from  Pekin;  but,  practically,  the  soldiers 
have  done  their  part,  and  have  given  place  to  the 
diplomatists.  And  these  have  not  made  very 
signal  progress  during  the  month.  A  diplomatic 
battle  is  fought  with  strange  weapons.  It  is  a 
battle  of  wits  and  of  adroitness;  often,  alas!  of 
mere  lies  and  tricks.  And  in  such  a  battle  the 
Chinese  are  experts.  They  can  tell  more  lies 
in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  a  graver  face,  than  any 
other  people  known  to  history.  The  policy  of  the 
Great  Powers  is  reasonably  definite.  France  has 
formulated  it,  and  all  the  Great  Powers  have  prac- 
tically accepted  it.       It  consists  of  six  clauses:  — 

1.  The  punishment  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  out- 
rages. 

2.  Equitable  indemnities   to  be   paid   to   the   Powers 
tor   the  expenses  they   have   incurred. 

3.  The  dismantling  of  the  Takn  forts. 

4.  A   military   occupation   by   the   Powers  of   certain 
points  between  Tientsin  and  Peking. 

5   The  maintenance  of  permanent  legation  euards  by 
the   Fowers  at  Peking. 
(L  The   prohibition  of  the  importation   of  anna. 


Eut  to  carry  out  this  programme  a  Chinese  Govern- 
ment authoritative  enough  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
and    strong    enough    to    keep    it,    nmsi   be   estab- 
lished in  Pekin;  and  this  essential  pre-requisite  to^ 
an   agreement   has   not   yet   been    secured.       The 
Chinese   Court   declines   to   return  to  Pekin.       It 
remains  safely  aloof  at  Shansi,  and  nominates  re- 
presentatives to  negotiate  with  the  Great  Powers. 
All  of  these,  of  course,  could  be  disavowed  after- 
wards, if  that  process  were  found  convenient;  and 
one  of  them — Yung  Lu — is  obviously  put  in  by  way 
of  insult;   as  he  actually  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  the  Legations.      The  Chinese  mandarins  plainly 
believe  that  time  is  on  their  side;  that  the  Euro- 
pean Concert  is  sure  to  break  up;   and  they  are 
trying,  by  a  score  of  very  transparent  devices,  to 
evade    definite   terms.  v     They   are,    they   declare, 
actually  punishing  the  ringleaders  of  the  late  out- 
rages; but  the  criminals  beheaded  are  mere  cheap 
substitutes  for  the  real  offenders.      It  is  announced, 
that,  by  way  of  soothing  German  susceptibilities, 
the  Emperor  of  China  had  ordered  -  official  obla- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  coffin  of  Baron  von  Ket- 
teler."    But  the  Emperor  William,  who— added  to 
all  his  other  qualities— is  very  much  of  a  theolo- 
gian, was  not  disposed  to  accept  such  a  vain  bit  of 
heathenism  as  a  substitute  for  more  substantial 
expiations.       In  his  reply  the  earnest  theologian 
is  very  audible:  — 

"  I  observe  with  satisfaction  that  your  Majesty  is 
anxious  to  expiate,  according  to  your  religion,  the 
shameful  murders  committed  in  Peking.  Yet,  as  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  as  a  Christian,  I  cannot  regard  the 
libations  you  promise  as  atonement  for  the  murders. 
Besides  my  Minister  there  have  gone  to  the  Throne  of 
God  many  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith— bishops, 
missionaries,  women,  and  children—who  for  the  sake 
of  their  faith,  which  is  also  mine,  died  as  martyrs.  All 
these  are  appearing  as  your  Majesty's  accusers.  Do 
the  libations  commanded  by  your  Majesty  suffice 
for  the  lives  of  all  these  innocent  ones?  I  do' not  hold 
your  Majesty  personally  responsible,  but  your  advisers 
and  officials,  upon  whose  heads  rests  all  this  blood- 
guiltiness,  must  expiate  these  abominable  deeds.  When, 
your  Majesty  brings  them  to  condign  punishment,  I 
shall  consider  that  an  expiation  which  will  satisfy  the- 
nations   of   Christendom.    .     . 

"  I  yearn  for  a  peace  that  will  atone  for  the  guilt 
to  the  uttermost,  and  that  will  offer  to  all  foreigners, 
complete  security,  and,  above  all,  the  free  exercise  ofi 
their  religion." 

Whatever  other  result  the  Chinese  trouble  may 
have,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  European  influence  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam. He  knows  what  he  wants.  He  is  capable 
of  prompt  decision.  And,  more  than  any  other 
European  monarch  or  statesman,,  he.  has.  the  faculty 
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of  making  the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilised 
world  articulate. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  putting  itself  in 
quarrel  with  civilised  sentiment.  Its  contribu- 
tions to  the  Chinese  trouble  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  evil.  The  typical  Cossack,  in  point  of  sava- 
gery, is  on  a  level  with  the  Boxer;  and  tne  mas- 
sacres of  native  Christians  throughout  Northern 
China  by  the  Boxers  have  not  been  greater  in  scale, 
or  blacker  in  cruelty,  than  the  massacres  of 
Chinese  on  the  Amur  by  the  Russians.  Here 
is  an  account  of  these  massacres,  as  described  by 
the  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  "  Standard."  His 
account,  it  may  be  noted,  is  confirmed  by  an  Ameri- 
can   witness,   Professor  Wright:  — 

At  Blagovestchensk,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 
Russians,  having  disarmed  5,000  Chinese,  led  them  in 
small  batches  to  the  River  Amur.  They  then  ordered 
the  Chinese,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  women 
and  children,  to  cross  over  to  the  Chinese  (Manchurian) 
side  of  the  river.  There  were  no  boats  on  the  river, 
which  was  flowing  rapidly,  and  was  a  mile  wide.  To 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  was,  therefore,  almost  cer- 
tain death.  Those  who  showed  the  least  sign  of  hesi- 
tation were  immediately  slaughtered,  men,  women,  and 
children  being  shot  and  btabbed,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  river. 

According  to  the  correspondent,  similar  butcheries 
were  perpetrated  in  other  places,  and  it  is  believed  tljat, 
altogether,  12,000  Chinese  were  slaughtered  in  this 
manner. 

But  Russia  has  been  selfish  as  well  as  cruel.  The 
map  which  we  republish  from  the  London  "Daily 
Chronicle  "  makes  clear  what  is  the  Russian  in- 
terest in  Manchuria.  The  campaign  in  that  coun- 
try has  really  been  a  fight  for  a  railway.  The 
great  Siberian  railway,  which  is  to  link  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  Pacific,  was  to  have  run,  by  a  vast 
sweep,  north  of  the  Amur.  Under  pressure  from 
St.  Petersburg,  China  granted  to  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  Company  the  right  to  run  the  line 
through  Manchuria.  This  gave  Russia  a  short, 
straight  route  from  Khaidalovo  to  Kharbin,  at 
which  point  the  line  broke  into  two  branches,  one 
running  to  Vladivostock,  the  other  to  Port 
Arthur.  The  construction  of  this  route  was  being 
pushed  by  the  Russians  with  great  energy  and 
great  cruelty;  and  when  the  present  outbreak 
came,  there  was  a  general  rising  against  all  the 
Russian  stations  on  this  line.  The  map  gives  the 
key  to  what  otherwise  would  be  quite  unintelligible 
— the  movements  of  Russian  troops  in  Manchuria. 
Five  columns  were  in  operation,  converging  on 
the  great  strategic  point  in  the  railway  line,  Khar- 
bin,  and  thence  to  the  other  principal  positions 
on  the  railway  line.  And  the  effect  has  been 
that  the  whole  of  the  route  of  the  great  railway 
through  Manchuria  is  now  under  military  occupa- 
tion by  Russia.  A  formal  notice  of  annexation 
was,  indeed,  issued  by  the  Russian  general;  but 
the  Tsar  has  since  declared  that  this  was  only  "  a 


temporary  measure,  meant  to  frighten  the  rebels.'^ 
But  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  Russia  will 
keep  under  the  guard  of  her  own  flag  the  great 
railway  running  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Very  interesting  details  are  to  hand  of  the  actual 
occupation  of  Pekin.  The  force  which  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  Pekin  was  of  amazingly  small 
dimensions.      It  consisted  of  the  following  items: 

British,  1,832  infantry,  400  cavalry,   13  guns. 

Russian,    3,300    infantry,    180    cavalry,    22    guns. 

French,  400  marines  and   18  guns. 

Japanese,  6,600  infantry,  220  cavalry,  450  engineers, 
53  guns. 

American,  1,600  infantry,  150  marines,  75  cavalry,  6- 
guns. 

The  march  was  of  great  severity.  The  heat  was 
intense.  The  tracks,  deep  with  sand,  ran  through 
shadeless  fields  of  tall,  thin  corn.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that,  according  to  Reuter,  "  the  Japanese 
showed  the  greatest  powers  of  endurance.  They 
bd.d  the  best  transport,  and  made  the  pace."  Next 
to  the  Japanese  the  Russians  "  proved  themselves 
to  be  the  hardiest  troops,  and  the  British  and 
the  Americans  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
up  with  them."  It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that, 
in  the  order  of  the  march,  the  morning  and  even- 
ing hours  fell  to  the  Japs  and  the  Russians.  They 
led  the  van,  and  the  other  troops  marched  later, 
and  in  their  dust.  Still,  the  Japs  showed  them- 
selves to  be  fine  troops.  According  to  Reuter 
they  "  never  seemed  to  rest.  Their  cavalry  and 
scouting  parties  were  threshing  the  country  ahead, 
and  on  the  flanks  their  outposts  kept  in  constant 
contact  with  the  enemy,  pressing  them  so  closely 
that  the  Chinese  threw  away  their  sleeping  mats, 
cooking  utensils,  and  clothes."  Here  is  a  pictur- 
esque little  vignette  of  the  march:  — 

The  international  force  left  behind  it  a  track  of 
fallen  men  and  dead  horses.  The  soldiers  drank  con- 
tinually from  the  muddy  river  and  wayside  welis, 
with  the  result  that  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  broke 
out.  The  Americans  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
hardships  endured,  and  towards  the  end  the  officers 
could  only  keep  the  men  at  work  by  appealing  to  their 
pride.  "  Don't  let  the  Britishers  beat  you,"  "  Don't  let 
the   Russians   get   ahead "    were    frequently    heard. 

There  was  a  touch  of  humour — if  there  was  much 
daring— in  the  scene  when  the  city  was  entered:  — 

The  entrance  into  the  city  was  not  of  a  spectacular 
kind.  General  Gaselee  with  his  stall  and  a  company  of 
Sikhs  waded  up  the  bed  of  the  sewerage  canal  under 
the  Tartar  Wall.  The  besieged  removed  the  barricades, 
and  when  the  gate  swung  inward  and  the  British  colours 
appeared,  there  arose  a  great,  continuous  cheer  from 
both  sides.  Generals,  soldiers,  and  correspondents 
scrambled  up  the  banks  through  the  filth,  elbowing  each 
other  to  be  the  first  in  the  Legation.  Men  and  women 
surrounded  the  rescuers,  shaking  hands  with  the  Sikhs, 
and  patting  them  on  the  back.  Everybody  was  hustled 
excitedly  along  into  the  Legation  ground,  where  the 
colours  were  planted.  The  soldiers  surrounded  the 
well  which  had  been  the  salvation  of  the  besieged, 
while  Ministers  and  officers  demanded  the  latest  i.ewa 
on  both  sides  from  each  other. 

An  hour  afterwards  General  Chaffee,  "iding  ahead  of' 
the  14th  Infantry,  marched  up  to  the  Tartar  Wall.    An 
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American  marine  at  the  top  of  the  wall  shouted,  "  You 
are  just  in  time.      We  need  you  iu  our  business." 

"  Where  can  we  get  in?"  General  Chaffee  asked. 

"  Through  the  canal,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  British 
were  there  two   hours  ago." 

General  Chaffee  looked  disappointed.  He  rntered 
the  gate  behind  the  last  of  the  British  forces,  but  his 
reception  was  as  enthusiastic  as  though  he  had  been 
first.  Mr.  Tewkesbury,  a  missionary,  shouted,  "Ameri- 
cans! cheer  your  flag!"  and  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,    and   the   soldiers    cheered   the    ladies. 

The  troops,  on  entering  the  Legation,  stared  in 
amazement  and  enquired  if  it  were  a  garden  party. 
Thev  expected  to  find  the  besieged  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  themselves,  but  the  contrast  in  appearance 
between  the  rescued  and  the  rescuers  vas  surprising. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald  was  clean  shaven  and  arrayed 
in  immaculate  tennis  flannels,  =md  Mr.  Conger  was 
equally  presentable.  Around  them  was  an  assembly 
of  ladies  looking  fresh  and  bright  in  summer  toilets. 
Only  few  civilians  carried  arms.  On  the  other  hand 
the  soldiers  were  haggard,  with  ragged  beards.  They 
dragged  themselves  along  ready  to  drop,  their  khaki 
unhorms  dripping  with  sweat  and  encrusted  with  mud. 


A  second  glance  showed  that  the  Desieged  were  pa- 
thetically pale  and  thin.  They  lookad,  in  fact,  like  a 
company  of  invalids. 

The  next  day  a  sort  of  fete  was  held  in  com- 
memoration of  the  relief.  The  spectacle  was 
curiously  dramatic.  Here  is  part  of  the  cable 
message  sent  from  Pekin  while  the  fete  was  in 
progress: 

Missionaries  assembled  about  the  bell-tower  are  sing- 
ing the  Doxology.  Rockets  are  blazing,  and  soldiers 
and  civilians  of  all  nationalities  are  fraternising.  Mean- 
while the  cannonade  continues,  and  the  shells  from 
the  guns  of  the  Allies  are  smashing  the  yellow  roofs  of 
the  Forbidden  City.  Tired  Sikhs  are  planting  tents  on 
the  lawn.  On  the  stretch  of  turf  beyond  the  Tartar 
wall  the  American  and  Russian  contingents  are  light- 
ing their  camp-fires.  Through  the  ruins  of  the  foreign 
settlements  an  eager  cosmopolitan  crowd  jostle  one 
another,  Indians,  Cossacks,  Legation  ladies,  diplomats, 
Americans  from  the  Philippines,  and  French  from  Sai- 
gon. Only  the  Japanese,  who  have  earned  the  first 
place    in    the    operations,    are    absent. 
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IL— IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

In  South  Africa  the  war  is  slowly  dying  out.  Its 
end  will  not  come  with  dramatic  suddenness  and 
completeness.  It  will  "  fizzle  out,"  or  expire,  as 
a  fire  does,  in  ashes,  and  slowly  cooling  embers 
But  a  hundred  facts  show  that  although  De  Wet 
remains  uncaptured,  and,  at  a  score  of  points,  a 
meaningless  guerilla  warfare  is  maintained,  yet 
the  contest  is  over.  Ex-President  Steyn  is  still 
with  De  Wet;  though,  whether  as  a  reluctant 
hostage,  or  as  a  willing  helper,  is  not  clear.  But 
Mr.  Kruger,  with  much  gold,  has  found  his  way  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  where  he  has  had  an  unpleasant 
interview  with  a  number  of  his  burghers  and  of 
his  mercenaries.  The  burghers  wished  to  obtain 
gold  for  the  worthless  paper  they  held,  and  the 
mercenaries  naturally  clamoured  for  pay.  Kruger 
was  inexorable  to  his  burghers,  and  declined  to 
cash  his  own  notes.  But  the  Irish-American 
mercenaries  were  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  bur- 
ghers. They  proved  so  unruly  that  Mr.  Kruger, 
at  last,  paid  400  of  them  30s.  each  in  cash,  on  con- 
dition they  sailed  at  once,  with  a  promise  of 
£8  10s.  each  when  they  landed  in  another  coun- 
try. That  £8  10s.,  we  suspect,  is  of  very  uncertain 
cash  value. 

Mr.  Kruger  blames  Mr.  Steyn  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war;  Mr.  Steyn's  views  about  Mr. 
Kruger  are  probably  too  deep  for  utterance! 

Mr.  Kruger's  withdrawal  from  the  struggle  can- 
not be  described  as  heroic;  and  the  Cape  Premier. 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  publicly  brands  him  as  "  a 
thief '  for  having  carried  off  money  that  belonged 
to  the  Republics.  The  British  Government  has 
insisted  that,  at  least,  Mr.  Kruger  shall  not  carry 
off  the  archives  of  the  Republic.  Meanwhile,  the 
Boer  mercenaries  are  disbanding.  The  burghers 
are  creeping  back  to  their  farms.  At  the  Boer 
laagers  on  the  Crocodile,  Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh 
saw  the  ground  covered,  "  for  acres,"  with  dam- 
aged artillery  and  ammunition,  fragments  of  wag- 
gons, destroyed  stores,  etc.  The  Boers  are  des- 
troying the  weapons  and  warlike  material  they 
can  no  longer  hope  to  use,  and  Lord  Roberts  has 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  "  peace  will 
be  declared  when  all  the  Boer  leaders  have  handed 
in  their  submission,  and  when  every  cannon  has 
been  surrendered.  The  prisoners  will  then  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  directly  responsible  for  the  war,  or 
for    its    disastrous    prolongation." 

The  temper  of  the  Boers,  however,  remains 
sullen  and  bitter.  Their  leaders  have  betrayed 
or  forsaken  them.  Their  independence  is  gone. 
They  do  not,  as  yet,  realise  that  under  the  British 
Bag  they  will  have  a  larger  freedom  and  a  more 
ihonest   administration    than    their   own    Republic 


gave  them.  The  temper  of  the  Boers  is  shown 
by  the  derailing  of  a  train  of  Coldstreams  at 
Pan  Station.  The  rails  were  removed,  the  train 
capsized,  and  a  fire  with  explosive  bullets  poured 
upon  the  struggling  soldiers  by  Boers  in  ambush. 
The  unfortunate  Coldstreams  were  on  their  way 
home,  and  some  twenty-four  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded.  This  incident— the  derailment,  and 
the  use  of  explosive  bullets— has  curiously  exas- 
perated the  British  army,  and  the  demand  is  loud 
for  "sterner  measures"  to  be  taken  to  put  down  the 
violation  of  the  usages  of  civilised  warfare. 

England,  meanwhile,  is  calling  home  many  of 
her  troops  and  disbanding  her  militia;  while  Lord 
Roberts  has  announced  that  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  send  back  the  colonial  contingents  by  December 
next.  Some  6,000  Australian  troops  are  to  return 
via  London,  where  a  welcome  which  will  have  all 
the  scale  and  splendour  of  a  Roman  triumph,  with 
a  warmth  of  affectionate  sentiment  a  Roman 
triumph  never  knew,  awaits  them.  The  British 
generals,  too,  are  turning  their  faces  homeward. 
General  Buller  is  already  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  troops  gave  him  a  magnificent  "  send 
off"  at  Lydenburg.  They  lined  the  road  on 
either  side  for  a  mile  from  that  place,  and  as  Buller 
rode  past  his  soldiers  they  cheered  him  madly. 
General  Buller  returns  from  South  Africa  with  a 
damaged  reputation  as  a  strategist;  but  he  has 
shown  he  possesses,  in  the  highest  degree,  that 
quality  which — somewhat  unreasonably — British 
sentiment  enjoys  most  in  a  leader;  the  quality  of 
bulldog  pluck,  of  tireless,  dogged  persistence;  the 
courage  that  takes  punishment  grimly,  and  without 
complaint,  and  never  knows  when  it  is  beaten. 
The  English  crowds,  when  Buller  lands, 
will  forget  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop.  They 
will  only  remember  that  the  soldier  who 
comes  back  to  them  has  fought  his  dogged 
way  from  the  Tugela  to  Lydenburg  with  a  valour 
which,  if  it  has  not  always  been  intelligent,  has 
certainly  been  tireless  and  invincible.  Later,  Lord 
Roberts  leaves  for  England;  and  in  English  history 
henceforth  he  will  have  a  place  scarcely  less  lofty 
than  that  occupied  by  Marlborough  or  by  Welling- 
ton. The  nation  will  rain  gifts  and  honours 
upon  him.  But  his  best  reward  is  the  great  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief,  in  which  he  will  be  able 
to  lift  the  military  system  of  the  empire  up  to  the 
level  of  perfect  efficiency. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Kitchener  takes  command  of 
South  Africa;  while  Baden-Powell,  at  the  head  of 
25,000  lightly-equipped,  hard-riding,  hard-fighting 
police,  will  maintain  order  throughout  the  newly- 
annexed  territories.  With  Kitchener  for  brain, 
and  Baden-Powell  for  sword  the  British  cause  in 
South  Africa  ought  to  be  safe. 
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I.-CAPTURING    A    CAPITAL: 

Jas.  Baenes,  in  the  "Outlook." 


It  is  the  Transvaal  capital.  The  khaki  people 
are  outside  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  hills;  one 
would  scarcely  know  they  were  there.  A  sentry 
paces  up  and  down  before  the  bank  at  the  corner; 
there  is  another  up  the  street.  The  army  rests; 
it  is  a  breathing-space,  perhaps,  but  the  long 
march  is  done;  the  fighting  is  nearly  over.  They 
are  here  at  last — the  place  they  started  for  so  many 
months  ago. 

I  can  see  them  now  if  I  close  my  eyes,  and  I  will 
see  them  all  my  life — the  plodding,  grimy,  hawk- 
faced  men! — line  upon  line  upon  them  sweeping 
over  the  sun-dried,  dusty  veldt.  I  can  see  them  sit- 
ting, weary  and  listless,  by  the  side  of  the 
trampled,  wheel-hacked  road.  I  can  hear  the 
rumbling  of  artillery,  the  groaning  of  the  great 
waggons,  the  yawping  of  the  Kaffir  drivers,  the 
swishing  of   the   long-lashed  whips. 

Marked  here  and  there  with  the  tell-tale  earthen 
mounds  six  feet  by  two,  milestoned  with  dead 
horses,  dotted  with  the  bivouac  sites,  the  trail  of 
the  armed  pilgrimage  stretches  behind  us.  And  it 
seems  long  ago  to  me,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  am  in  a  comfortable  room,  with  electric  lights, 
and  a  little  button  below  a  card  directing  you  to 
press  so  many  times  for  anything  you  want.  There 
is  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  curtains  at  tne  win- 
dows. I  have  been  here  a  week,  and  am  just 
beginning  to  get  used  to  the  button,  the  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets,  and  the  big  brass  bedstead. 
The  first  night  of  it  was  miserable;  I  worried 
myself  sleepless  trying  to  persuade  my- 
self how  wonderfully  comfortable  it  all  was, 
and  endeavouring  to  convince  myself,  moreover, 
that  this  was  really  Pretoria — Pretoria,  that  shook 
her  fist  in  Great  Britain's  face,  that  took  up  arms 
and  defiantly  dared  her  to  come  on.  The  long  pil- 
grimage could  not  be  ended!  Why,  we  had 
walked  in.  When  we  did  walk  in,  after  a  few 
salutes  at  the  gates,  just  as  if  we  had  been  invited, 
which  is  more  or  less  fact,  we  were  guests  appar- 
ently welcome  and  expected.  The  forts  of  Swartz 
Kcp,  Klapper  Kop,  and  Schanze  Kop  had  not  even 
frowned  at  us.  Here  came  uniformed  porters  to 
take  our  luggage  at  the  hotels!  Hack-drivers 
stood  outside  waiting  for  fares!  Could  Kruger 
and  his  Cabinet  have  been  sincere  when  they  said 


Pretoria  would  be  defended  to  the  last  gasp?" 
Was  it  not  all  a  good-humoured  joke  when  the 
Transvaal  shook  her  apparently  threatening  and 
defiant  fist?  No,  the  graves  out  on  the  veldt  and 
up  on  the  stony  kopjes,  the  dreary  war-swept  coun- 
try outside,  were  no  joke.  Nor  was  the  past  a. 
dream.      Yet  it  was  Pretoria. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  would  have  been 
the  difference  if  the  Boers  had  entered  any  of 
the  English  towns  they  had  tried  so  hard  to  get 
at.  Pale,  half-starved  people  would  have  glared 
at  them,  little  children,  weakened  by  long  diet  of 
horse  food  and  horse  flesh  would  have  clung  to 
their  frightened  mothers — the  mothers  who  had 
worked  in  the  crowded  hospitals,  who  had  passed 
sleepless  days  and  nights  underground  in  the 
bomb-proofs,  near  the  ruined,  blackened  houses,, 
everywhere  the  marks  of  the  blasting  shells!' 
There  might  have  been  a  few  handfuls  of  weary- 
eyed  prisoners,  worn  by  the  long  watching  in 
the  trenches;  there  would  have  been  wounded! 
men  in  the  market-place  and  dead  men  on  the- 
corners — suffering  and  desolation — war!  That 
would  have  been  the  story  of  Ladysmith,  of  Kim- 
berley,  of  plucky  little  Mafeking.  There  would' 
have  been  smashing  of  windows,  wild  riding  on> 
the  streets.      But  why  these  imaginings? 

There  is  no  sign  here  of  conquerors  or  con- 
quered. It  is  the  amazing  part  of  it!  When,  at 
two  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  Lord  Roberts  and 
his  staff  took  their  position  on  the  north  side 
of  the  public  square,  and  the  little  silken  flag 
that  Lady  Roberts  had  made  (that  had  floated  at 
Bloemfontein,  at  Kroonstad,  at  Johannesburg) 
lifted  to  the  flagstaff,  there  sounded  an  English 
cheer.  That  minute  the  Transvaal  became  British 
territory.  The  released  officers  from  the  bird- 
cage were  perhaps  the  loudest-voiced,  but  there 
were  many  burghers  who  joined  in  with  a  feeling 
of  relief.  There  was  assurance  of  safety  in  the 
very  order,  there  was  the  comfort  of  stability  in 
the  sense  of  power  behind  it.  In  the  crowd  were 
men  who  had  fought;  there  were  men  who  yet 
had  on  their  bandoliers  filled  with  sharp-pointed 
Mausers,  their  rifles  were  yet  in  their  hands. 
It  was  wonderful!  As  the  dun-coloured  lines 
went  by,  these  men  watched  them  with  an  expres= 
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sion  of  mere  curiosity.  They  asked  the  names 
of  the  regiments,  and  when  it  was  all  over  they 
asked  what  they  should  do  with  their  arms.  They 
were  tired  of  fighting;  they  had  no  more  desire  to 
kill  the  men  in  helmets.  Their  homes  were  safe. 
They  could  call  their  liberty  their  own.  They 
were  not  dissatisfied.  Even  Mrs.  Kruger,  who  ap- 
peared on  her  doorstep,  was  not  worried. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  whole  scene  struck  the 
beholder  as  confusing.  It  had  to  be  thought  over 
and  puzzled  out  to  be  properly  understood.  It  was 
a  relieved  city,  not  a  conquered  one — that  was 
the  forced  deduction.  There  was  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  doubtless,  but  a  city  that  had  undergone 
seven  changes  of  government  in  seven  days,  whose 
citizens  had  lived  through  a  week  of  terror  from 
internal  threatenings,  must  have  felt  relieved.  Their 
President  and  his  Cabinet  had  deserted  and  robbed 
them,  foreign  adventurers  had  foisted  themselves 
upon  them,  the  burghers  themselves,  before  the 
British  entry,  had  looted  their  own  government 
stores.  They  had  been  misled  and  lied  to.  It 
was  their  sole  revenge. 

Said  a  prominent  burgher  to  me: 

"  For  months  we  have  spoken  quietly  among 
ourselves,  '  When  the  English  come,'  and  talked  so 
of  the  future.  Our  otlicials  were  saying,  '  The 
English  will  never  reach  here — they  are  starving— 
they  mutiny— they  will  not  face  our  burghers — 
their  officers  drive  them  to  fight  with  whips,'  and 
our  papers,  under  orders,  printed  stories  of  vic- 
tories that  never  happened,  till  we  smiled  among 
ourselves.  Only  the  very  ignorant  were  deceived. 
Oh,  yes,  I  fought.  I  was  wounded  at  Colenso.  I  came 
hack,  to  fight  no  more.    I  knew.    But  see  here — " 

He  pulled  a  newspaper  clipping  from  his  pocket. 
It  was  from  the  "  Volkstim  "  of  a  recent  issue. 
It  detailed  a  number  of  British  reverses  that  I 
could  not  recall  having  ever  heard  of,  which,  seeing 
I  had  been  on  the  spot,  was  not  a  strange  thing, 
but  they  were  in  the  form  of  official  despatches, 
giving  them,  on  paper  at  least,  an  air  of  authen- 
ticity. The  editor,  out  of  a  sense  of  humour  or 
disgust,  had  added  a  little  paragraph  of  his  own. 

"Wo  are  also  informed,"  wrote  he,  "that  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Lord  Methuen  are  wounded,  Lord 
Roberts  is  a  prisoner,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
army  have  committed  suicide!" 

"  How  about  Kruger  and  his  advisers?"  I  asked. 
"What  did  they  hope  to  gain?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  (a  Boer  can  dodge  a 
direct  question  like  a  Yankee)  and  looked  at  me 
keenly. 

"  I  suppose  they  had  their  hopes,"  he  answered. 
"Foreign  intervention?" 
*'  Ya,   most  certainly." 


"And  the  gold?" 

"  They  spent  much  trying  to  get  that  inter- 
vention. There  was  an  American,  a  politician, 
who  could  tell  you  that,"  he  added.  "  And  there 
were  Irish,  and  French,  and  Germans,  and  Hol- 
landers— they  got  most.  There  was  some  sent 
to  England,  too.  All  the  rest  they  took  away, 
and  paid  all  their  debts  in  paper — It  is  no  good." 

"  But  President  Kruger?" 

"  He  hoped  for  miracles.  He  was  already  the 
richest  man  in  the  Transvaal— the  others  had  to 
make  It  all;  they  were  not  so  rich." 

"  Do  you  think  the  people  would  wish  them 
to  come  back?" 

"  There  are  some  that  had  better  not  come  back," 
was  the  reply. 

Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  boy  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  America  with  a  re- 
solution of  sympathy  from  some  school  children. 

"  Ya — that  was  funny." 

We  spoke  of  the  Boer  generals.  Louis  Botha, 
Erasmus,  and  Lucas  Meyer    were  friends  of  his. 

"  Botha  is  a  proud  man,"  said  he.  "  And 
now  he  wants  terms.  He  knows  he  cannot  win, 
but  he  wishes  to  save  his  name.  He  does  not  want 
money.  Erasmus  is  an  old-style  Boer  fighting 
general— not  so  clever.  Lucas  Meyer  I  knew  also 
well.  He  had  great  influence  at  first,  but  Botha 
is  the  best  soldier  the  Boers  have  had." 

I  have  always  noticed  a  strange  thing.  The 
Boer  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
He  seldom  uses  "  we  "  or  "  us."  He  says,  "  The 
Boers  were  over  here,"  or  "  Do  you  think  the  Boers 
will  return?" 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  a  people  so 
hard  to  understand.  They  are  as  elusive  in  char- 
acter as  they  are  on  the  field.  One  cannot  guess 
their  thoughts  any  more  than  one  can  anticipate 
their  sudden  movements. 

Baden-Powell's  coming  from  Mafeking  was  but 
a  ripple.  The  man  who  refused  to  be  downed  or 
daunted,  who  had  jumped  from  a  clever  Colonel 
with  ambitions  to  a  Major-General  by  the  sheer 
force  of  dogged  determination  and  a  cheerful  heart, 
rode  into  town  almost  unheralded. 

In  fact,  until  he  had  met  the  guard  sent  out  to 
meet  him,  he  had  ridden  almost  alone;  but  five 
or  six  men  accompanied  him  from  Rustenburg. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  glimpse  of  him 
outside  of  town.  Somehow,  he  looked  un-English. 
He  wore  no  straps  or  ribbons.  In  appearance  he 
looked  the  Western  cavalry  leader  who  might  have 
fought  in  our  own  frontier  wars.  Here  was  the 
man  that  the  real  Boer  admired  and  feared  more 
than  any  that  the  English  army  had  produced. 

Had  his  approach  been  universally  known,  there 
would  have  been  a  large  crowd  to  greet  him  in  the 
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the  Plaza.  As  it  was,  but  few  knew  of  his  com- 
ing, but  there  was  a  cheer  as  soon  as  he  was  re- 
cognised. 

A  citizen  of  English  appearance  dismounted 
from  a  bicycle,  and,  pressing  through  the  crowd, 
shook  him  by  the  hand.  I  was  close  enough  to 
overhear  the  conversation. 

"  We've  waited  for  you  here  a  long  time, 
Colonel,"  he  said.  "  May  I  shake  hands  with 
you?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  General,  laughingly.  "  I 
thought  I'd  get  here  some  time." 

With  that  he  and  his  escort  galloped  along 
through  the  street  on  their  way  to  meet  the  Field- 
Marshal  at  Sunnyside.  There  were  hearty  greet- 
ings when  they  met.  A  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
they  repaired  to  the  Residency  for  luncheon.  At 
every  corner  the  two  men  who  had  won  most 
renown  in  the  war  were  subjected  to  heavy  camera 
fire.  As  they  dismounted  they  had  to  submit  to 
a  volley  of  machine-photography;  and  I  suspect, 
long  before   this  is   in   print,   the   publics   of  the 


IiOndon  music  halls  have  seen  the  Field-Marshal 
and  the  keen-eyed,  thin-faced  man  with  the  cow- 
boy hat,  with  the  well-known  "  Denver  poke " 
in  the  crown,  come  strolling  down  across  the  can- 
vas screen. 

He  stayed  but  a  day,  and  went  back  to  join  his 
command  at  Rustenburg,  and  before  long  much 
more  will  have  been  heard  of  him.  But  I  shall 
not  forget  another  glimpse  I  had  of  "  B.-P.,"  as 
his  friends  call  him,  at  the  Pretoria  Club. 

He  came  in  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  and  reached 
a  corner  with  some  friends.  Englishmen  are 
neither  demonstrative  nor  effusive  in  their  greet- 
ings. Those  who  knew  him  went  up  and  spoke 
to  him.  But  there  was  no  reception  or  ovation. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  drink  like  an  ordinary  per- 
son; indulged  in  some  conversation  that  was  ap- 
parently amusing — for  he  has  the  saving  grace  of 
the  ambitious  man  who  will  grow  to  larger  things 
— unconsciousness  and  a  sense  of  humour.  It  is 
safe  to  wager  that  should  Baden-Powell  make  mis- 
takes or  meet  with  misfortunes,  his  popularity 
will  never  wane. 


II.— AS   AN   AMERICAN   SEES   IT: 

Julian  Ralph,  in  "Hahpek's." 


These  British  officers  and  "  Tommies  "  have  a 
quality  of  courage  that  passes  my  understanding. 
It  even  befogs  my  judgment,  as  I  have  said  in 
writing  to  England,  upon  the  return  it  makes  for 
the  cost  it  entails.  At  Belmont  and  Graspan  the 
troops  stalked  up  kopjes  against  almost  literal 
ropes  of  bullets.  The  more  experienced  were 
placed  five  paces  apart,  and  most  of  them  escaped, 
but  the  Naval  Brigade  and  a  regiment  of  Guards, 
who  lacked  either  proper  orders  or  experience, 
marched  along  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder,  seeing 
their  comrades  drop  like  autumn  leaves  in  a  gale, 
but  still  plodding  on,  until  the  Boers  must  have 
imagined  them  demons,  so  that,  with  terror  at 
their  heartstrings,  they  turned  and  fled  from 
both  battle-fields.  The  naval  force  lost  precisely 
fifty  per  cent.,  or  one  man  in  every  two.  Thus 
Methuen's  men  marched  on,  hungry,  tired,  thirsty, 
losing  a  battalion  out  of  ten,  but  rushing  at  the 
foe  three  times  in  one  week,  though  his  haunt 
each  time  was  a  volcano's  crater  spewing  lead.  At 
Magersfontein  the  very  men  who  lost  the  battle 
were  those  whose  bravery  had  earned  them  more 
celebrity  than  any  troops  in  the  British  army — the 
Highlanders.    .    .    . 

The  Boers  as  Liars. 

The  Boers  seem  not  to  know  or  to  like  to  tell 
the  truth,   for  they  lie  to   one  another,   are  lied 


to  by  their  leaders,  and  are  all  but  fattened  with 
lies  by  their  newspaper  organs.      It  is  a  condition 
so    extraordinary    that    I    cannot    comprehend    it, 
though  every  one  of  us  in  South  Africa  knows  it 
to  be  true.      I  have  seen  the  flies  of  a  Boer  news- 
paper, dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
every  battle  report  ended  with  "  our  loss  was  two 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded,"  of  "  one  killed,  while 
the   English   dead   covered    the    field."       Kiinber- 
ley's  relief,  Cronje's  surrender,  Ladysmith's  free- 
dom, were  all  denied,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
commandants  told  their  fighting-men  that  Russia 
and  England  were  at  war,  that  Russia  had  seized 
a   large   part    of   India,    and    that    15,000    Russian 
troops  had  landed  in  Natal.      I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  the  only  case  of  veracity  I  have  yet 
heard  of  among  the  Boers  brought  upon  the  truth- 
teller's   head    a   sentence    for   treason.        He    had 
fought    at    Belmont,    and    on    returning    home    to 
Barkly  West  had  declared  that  the  British  won  the 
battle.       Since   it   is  an   axiom   that   "  truth    will 
prevail,"  and  since  every  lie  about  the  war  has  to 
be  retracted  more  or  less  quickly,  I  cannot  under- 
stand   the    minds    which    at    one    end    the    same 
time  Indulge  the  practice  and  are  humbugged  by  ft 
What    it   leads    to    has    to    do    with    the    fightin; 
habits  of  the  Boer,  so  that  these  remarks  are  no- 
of  the  nature  of  a  digression.      It  leads  to  British 
soldiers     being   invited    into    a    Dutch    garden    to 
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help  themselves  to  fruit,  and  then  being  shot  at 
by  Boers  hiding  in  the  garden.      It  leads  to  such 
incidents  as  that  at  Jacobsdal,  where  every  garden 
wall  vomited  shot,  and  yet  where,  when  the  town 
was  taken,   the  men  came  out— very   many  with 
Red  Cross  badges  on  their  arms— to  welcome  the 
soldiers  and  tell  them  how  glad  they  were  that 
the  British  were  coming  to  give  them  good  rule 
and  honest  rulers.       It  leads  to  an  instance  the 
exact  opposite  of  that,  in  which,  at  a  village  near 
Ladybrand,  Colonel  Broadwood  and  his  men,  while 
scattering  Lord  Roberts'  proclamation,  were  enter- 
tained at  tea  in  the  best  houses,  and  were  told 
that  all  the  people  were  glad  the  British  had  come. 
Within  the  half-hour  that  the  little  band  of  British 
enjoyed   the   hospitality   of   the   place   a   galloper 
came  in  to  warn  Broadwood  that  several  thousands 
of  Boers  were  approaching.      The  colonel  and  his 
men  leaped  upon  their  horses  and  made  a  hasty 
escape,  but— as  they  fled— from  the  windows  and 
the   garden   walls   the  Boers   who   had   welcomed 
them  fusilladed  them  with   rifle-fire.       Both  this 
form  of  deception  and  the  other  one  called  lying 
are  included   in  the  definition  of  the  Boer  word 
"  slim."      To  be  "  slim  "  is  the  aim  of  every  man 
of  that   much-mixed   blood.       They  openly  boast 
of  and  glory  in  it.      In  a  dictionary  the  word  would 
stand  thus: 

Slim— cunirng,   tricky,  able  to  get  the  better  of  all 
with  whom  one  has  to  do. 

I  have  called  the  Boer  a  great  natural  soldier, 
but    I   suspect    that   what    he    is    as    a    soldier    is 
merely  what  he  first  became  as  a  hunter.      All  his 
attributes  are  those  of  the  clever  stalker  of  wild 
and  savage  game.      One  trait  that  belongs  to  the 
born  hunter  he  has  lost— at  least  he  has  lost  It  in 
warfare;  that  is,  his  marksmanship.      Considering 
the  vast   stores   of   cartridges    he   has   burned    in 
this   war,    and    taking   into   weighty   account   the 
fact  that  the  British  have  always  been  the  attack- 
ing party,  usually  approaching  him  In  full  view, 
it  is  amazing  how  small  a  percentage  of  men  the 
English  have  lost.      That  is  one  of  the  universally 
circulated    bits    of    knowledge    of    the    Boer    that 
we  have  had  to  unlearn,  for  at  the  outset  the  most 
that   was  urged   in   his   behalf  as  a  warrior  was 
that  he  was  an  excellent  marksman.      I  still  be- 
lieve that  he  is,  but  the  modern  magazine-rifle  de- 
stroys marksmanship  while  the  marksman  uses  it. 
When  an  enemy  is  approaching  and  you  can  shoot 
at  him  as  often  as  you  can  move  your  right  fore- 
finger, you  are  apt,  if  not  certain,  to  prefer  throw- 
ing a  hail  of  shot  rather  than  take  the  time  for 
deliberate  aiming  and    the   chance  of  missing  at 
the  end.      It  is  simpler,  easier,  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  send  a  mass  of  lead  into  a  mass  of  men— 
particularly  when  they  are  Britishers  rushing  to- 


ward you  as  if  their  khaki  uniform  covered  bodies 
of  Harveyised  steel. 

H  Bobs." 
No  one  questions  or  doubts  "  Bobs  "  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.      His  place  is  unique  there — and  in  all 
the  world  besides. 

In  all  the  world  besides  no  other  man  has  the 
confidence,  affection,  and  pride  of  so  many  other 
men.       It  is  not  merely  the  private  soldier  who 
is  wholly  satisfied  simply  to  be  led  by  him.      The 
feeling  is  the  same  among  the  officers.      He  has 
infinite    tact,    because    he    is    in    complete    sym- 
pathy  with   every   man    in    or   above    the   ranks. 
He  returns  every  salute;    he  talks  to  every  sort 
of  soldier;   he  knows  them  by  name  by  the  hun- 
dreds.      He  is  more  profuse  in  kind  words  and 
compliments  than  in  reproof,  just  as  he  is  most  in- 
clined  to   be   gentle   and   kindly,   yet   every   man 
knows  how  firm  and  severe  he  can  be.      In  those 
two  sentences  lies  the  definition  of  perfect  justice, 
which  he  nearly  personifies.      He  makes  so  little 
show  and   parade   that   there   is  no   plainer   man 
among  his  200,000;   and  yet  he  is  always  as  neat 
as  a  pin;    a  straight-built,   solidly  set  up,   quick, 
nervous  little  man,  with  bright  eyes  undsr  a  ma- 
jestic forehead  and  above  a  masterful  chin.      His 
face  is  so  sad  and  gentle  when  it  is  in  repose  that 
you  have  to  look  at  it  again  and  again— and  then 
only  to  add  to  your  wonder  how  that  can  be  the 
visage    of    a    man    who    deals    death    for    a    pro- 
fession, and  leads  to  death  the  flower  of  the  army 
he  loves.      Look  at  the  same  face  again  when  he 
is  speaking,  giving  orders.       It  is  just  as  kindly, 
but  the  melancholy  has  fled,  and  in  its  place  is  tho 
indefinable  tracery  called  "  command." 

At  Dreefontein  he  came  out  to  where  the  naval 
battery  was  and  sat  down  on  a  camp-stool  brought 
for  him  by  his  Indian  attendant.  He  spoke  to  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  battery  cheerily,  and 
now  and  then  he  asked  the  younger  officers  a 
question.  All  the  time  he  was  smiling  and  look- 
ing most  pleased,  though,  for  its  size,  there  has  not 
been  a  hotter  battle  in  the  war.  Gallopers  and 
staff-officers  came  and  went,  bringing  news  and 
taking  away  orders.  "  Tell  Colonel  So  and-so  to 
move  a  little  forward  and  to  the  left."  "  Say  that 
I  wish  So-and-so  would  push  forward."  It  was 
all  as  quietly  and  calmly  said  and  done,  there  in 
the  heat  of  battle  and  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns— as  calmly  and  quietly  done  as  ever  a  Dank- 
manager  issued  orders  to  his  clerks  on  a  dull  after- 
noon. And,  just  as  suddenly  as  he  came,  the 
Field-Marshal  sprang  up  and  walked  away,  with 
the  Indian   and  the  chair  at  his  heels. 

He  trusts  every  man  implicitly  until  he  finds 
himself  mistaken  in  an  individual;  then  it  is  not 
comfortable  to   be  in   that  man's   shoes.       He   is 
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never  angry.  He  controls  his  temper  as  he  does 
his  appetite,  for  he  never  smokes,  and  drinks 
hardly  at  all.  He  lives,  in  war,  as  plainly  as  any 
colonel  under  him,  to  say  the  least.  Beyond  and 
behind  and  above  all  else  that  distinguishes  him 
is  this:  that  though  he  is  a  general  among  men, 
he  counts  himself,  before  God,  a  humble  soldier, 
for,  without  ever  intruding  the  fact,  he  is  a  devout 
Christian. 

I  think  that  Lord  Methuen  is  another  very  reli- 
gious man.  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  a  very  good 
man,  and  as  high  a  type  of  the  courteous  and 
polished  gentleman  as  the  army  contains.  Next 
to  that— and,  some  may  say,  above  it — he  is  dis- 
tinguished for  a  degree  of  bravery  which  leads  one 
to  imagine  that  he  would  fight  a  lion  with  a  pocket- 


knife  rather  than  show  the  animal  his  back.  I 
used  to  think,  when  I  was  attached  to  his  command, 
that  he  was  braver  than  a  general  ought  to  show 
himself,  so  often  did  he  risk  being  killed  or 
wounded,  even  on  days  of  rest,  when  he  persisted 
in  going  to  the  outposts  to  study  his  and  ihe 
enemy's  position.  At  Modder  River  he  made  at 
least  two  attempts  to  lead  his  men  across  the  stream 
under  heavy  fire,  and  there,  you  remember,  he 
was  wounded. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  the  British  leaders.  Really  there  has 
been  but  one  leader  since  "  Little  Bobs  "  came. 
Even  a  name  which  filled  the  world  has  now  been 
merged  in  his,  for  he  alone  commands — and  ab- 
solutely. 


Ill —AN   ARMY   AT   WORK: 

Coitaist  Doyle,  in  the  "  Strand  " 


It  was  at  Karee  Siding  that  we  overtook  the 
army — or  the  centre  column  thereof.  There,  over 
a  great  olive  green  plain,  heaving  up  into  fan- 
tastic hills — there  lay  a  portion  of  the  greatest 
host  which  has  ever  marched  under  the  British 
colours.  These  are  the  Guards'  Brigade  and 
Stephenson's  Brigade  (Welsh,  Yorks,  Essex,  and 
Warwicks),  the  whole  making  the  11th  Division. 
To  think  that  we  should  have  lived  to  see  an 
English  army  with  eleven  divisions!  From  Kim- 
berley  to  Elandslaagte,  and  from  Karee  to  Bur- 
ghersdorp,  well  over  two  hundred  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets  were  ready  for  the  word  to  advance. 

Walk  among  the  fierce  brown  infantry,  see  the 
splendid  Colonials,  mark  the  keenness  of  the  cav- 
alry, note  the  lines  of  the  guns  and  the  hard, 
savage  faces  of  the  men  who  handle  them.  Who 
can  atop  this  army  on  the  open  veldt,  now  that 
it  has  weeded  out  some  of  its  incompetence,  ana 
had  time  to  learn  in  war  a  few  of  those  lessons 
which  should  have  been  taught  in  peace?  It 
makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  think  of  the  deaths  and 
the  mutilations  and  (worse  than  either)  the  hu- 
miliations which  have  come  from  our  rotten  mili- 
tary system,  which  has  devoted  years  to  teaching 
men  to  walk  in  step,  and  hours  to  teaching  them 
to  use  their  weapons. 

Stand  in  the  pass  at  Karee,  and  look  north  in 
the  clear,  fresh  morning  air.  Before  you  lies  a 
great  plain,  dull  green,  with  white  farm-houses 
scattered  here  and  there.  One  great  donga  slashes 
it  across.  Distant  hills  bound  it  on  all  sides,  and 
at  the  base  of  those  in  front,  dimly  seen,  are  a  line 
of  houses  and  a  steeple.  This  is  Brardfort,  ten 
miles  off,  and  we  are  advancing  to  attack  it. 


The  troops  are  moving  forward,  line  after  line 
of  red  face  and  khaki,  with  rumbling  columns 
of  guns.  Two  men  sit  their  horses  beside  us  on 
a  knoll,  and  stare  with  their  glasses  at  the  distant 
houses.  Gallant  figures  both  of  them;  the  one 
spruce,  debonnaire,  well-groomed,  with  laughing 
eyes  and  upward-curved  moustache,  a  suggestion 
of  schoolboy  mischief  about  his  handsome  face; 
the  ether,  grim,  fierce,  all  nose  and  eyebrow,  white 
scales  of  sun-dried  skin  hanging  from  his  brick- 
red  face.  The  first  is  Pole-Carew,  General  of  Divi- 
sion; the  second  is  Brigadier  Stephenson.  We  are 
finding   our   men,   and   these   are   among   them. 

Here  is  another  man  worth  noting.  You  could 
not  help  noting  him  if  you  tried.  A  burly,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  full,  square,  black  beard  over 
his  chest,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  his  bearing  a  medieval 
knight-errant.  It  is  Crabbe,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  He  reins  his  horse  for  an  instant  while 
his  Guardsmen  stream  past  him. 

"  I've  had  my  share — four  bullets  already.  Hope 
I  won't  get  another  to-day." 

"  You  should  be  in  hospital." 

"  Ah,  there  I  must  venture  to  disagree  with 
you."       He  rides  on  with  his  men. 

Look  at  the  young  officers  of  the  Guards,  the 
dandies  of  Mayfair.  No  carpet  soldiers,  these, 
but  men  who  have  spent  six  months  upon  the  veldt, 
and  fought  from  Belmont  to  Bloemfontein.  Their 
walk  is  dainty,  their  putties  are  well  rolled— there 
is  still  the  suggestion  of  the  West-end. 

If  you  look  with  your  glasses  on  the  left  you 
may  see  a  movement  on  the  farthest  sky-line. 
That  is  Hutton's  Mounted  Infantry,  some  thous- 
ands of  them,  to  turn  the  flank  of  any  resistance. 
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As  far  as  you  can  see  to  the  right  is  Tucker's  Divi- 
sion (7th).  Beyond  that,  again,  are  Ian  Hamil- 
ton's Mounted  Infantry  and  French's  Cavalry. 
The  whole  front  is  a  good  thirty  miles,  and  3rj,000 
men  go  to  the  making  of  it. 

Now  we  advance  over  the  great  plain,  the  in- 
fantry in  extended  order,  a  single  company  cover- 
ing half  a  mile.  Look  at  the  scouts  and  the 
flankers — we  should  not  have  advanced  like  that 
six  months  ago.  It  is  not  our  additional  num- 
bers, so  much  as  our  new  warcraft  which  makes  us 
irresistible.  The  big  donga  is  only  two  thousand 
yards  off  now,  so  we  halt,  and  have  a  good  look  at 
it.  Guns  are  unlimbered— just  as  well  to  be 
ready.  Pole-Carew  rides  up  like  a  schoolboy  on 
a  holiday. 

"  Who's  seen  old  Tucker?"  says  he,  with  his 
glass  to  his  eyes.  He  has  sent  a  message  to  the 
scouts.  "  There,  now,  look  at  that  aide  of  mine. 
He  has  galloped  along  the  donga  to  see  if  any 
Boers  are  in  it.  What  right  had  he  to  do  that? 
When  I  ask  him  he  will  say  that  he  thought  I 
was  there.  .  .  .  Halloa,  you,  sir.  why  don't 
you  come  back  straight?" 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  You  didn't.      You  rode  along  that  donga." 

"  I  thought  you  were  there,  sir." 

"  Don't  add  lying  to  your  other  vices." 

The  aide  came  grinning  back.  "  I  was  fired  at, 
but  I  dare  not  tell  the  old  man." 

Rap!  Rap!  Rap!  Rifles  in  front.  "  Who  said 
'rats'?"  Everyone  pricks  up  their  ears.  Is  it 
the  transient  sniper  or  the  first  shot  of  a  battle? 
The  shots  come  from  the  farmhouse  yonder.  The 
83rd  Field  Battery  begins  to  fidget  about  their 
guns.  The  officer  walks  up  and  down  and  stares 
at  the  farmhouse.  From  either  side  two  men  pull 
out  lines  of  string  and  give  long  monotonous 
cries.  They  are  the  range-finders.  A  gunner 
on  the  limber  is  deep  in  a  sixpenny  magazine,  ab- 
sorbed, his  chin  on  his  hand. 

"  Our  scouts  are  past  the  house,"  says  an  officer. 

"  That's  all  right,"  says  the  major. 

The  battery  limbers  up,  and  the  whole  force  ad- 
vances to  the  farmhouse.  Off-saddle  and  a  halt 
for  luncheon. 

We  advance  again  after  lunch,  the  houses  and 
steeple  much  nearer. 

Boom!     Boom!     Boom!       Cannon  at  last! 

But  it  is  far  away,  over  at  Tucker's  side.  There 
are  little  white  puffs  on  the  distant  green  hills. 
Those  are  shells  bursting.  If  you  look  through 
your  glass  you  will  see — eight  miles  off — a  British 
battery  in  action.  Sometimes  a  cloud  of  dust 
rises  over  it.  That  is  a  Boer  shell  which  has 
kncckcd  up  the  dust.  No  Boers  can  be  seen  from  here. 

Boom!      Boom!      Boom' 
4a 


It  becomes  monotonous.  "  Old  Tucker  is  get- 
ting it  hot!"  Bother  old  Tucker,  let  us  push  on  to 
Brandfort. 

On  again  over  the  great  plain,  the  firing  dying 
away  on  the  right.  We  have  had  a  gun  knocked 
off  its  wheels  and  twelve  men  hit  over  there. 
But  now  Hutton's  turning  movement  is  complete, 
and  they  close  in  on  the  left  of  Brandfort.  A 
pom-pom  quacks  like  some  horrid  bird  among  the 
hills.  Our  horse  artillery  are  banging  away. 
White  spurts  of  shrapnel  rise  along  the  ridge. 
The  leading  infantry  bend  their  backs  and  quicken 
their  pace.  We  gallop  to  the  front,  but  the  re- 
sistance has  collapsed.  The  mounted  men  are 
ridiLg  forward,  and  the  guns  are  silent.  Long, 
sunlit   hills   stretch   peacefully   before   us. 

A  young  Boer,  new  caught,  stands  among  the 
horsemen.  He  is  discomposed — not  much.  A 
strong,  rather  coarse,  face;  well-dressed;  might 
appear,  as  he  stands,  in  an  English  hunting-field 
as  a  young  yeoman  farmer. 

"  Comes  of  being  fond  of  the  ladies,"  said  the 
Australian  sergeant. 

"  Wanted  to  get  her  out  of  the  town,"  said  the 
Boer. 

Another  was  brought  up.  "  I'd  have  got  off  in 
a  minute,"  safs  he. 

"  Y'ou'd  have  got  off  as  it  was  if  you  had  the 
pluck  of  a  louse,"  says  his  captor.  The  conversa- 
tion languished  after  that. 

In  came  the  staff,  galloping  grandly.  The  town 
is  ours. 

A  red-headed  American  Irishman  is  taken  on  the 

kopje.      "  What  the  is  that  to  you?"  he  says 

to  every  question.  He  is  haled  away  to  gaol — a 
foul-mouthed  blackguard. 

I  talk  politics  with  Free  Staters.  The  best 
opening  is  to  begin,  in  an  enquiring  tone,  "  Why 
did  you  people  declare  war  upon  us?"  They  have 
got  into  such  an  injured-innocence  state  that  it 
comes  quite  as  a  shock  to  them  when  they  are 
reminded  that  they  were  the  attackers.  By  this 
Socratic  method  one  attains  some  interesting  re- 
sults. It  is  evident  that  they  all  thought  they 
could  win  easily,  and  that  they  are  very  bitter 
now  against  the  Transvaal.  They  are  mortally 
sick  of  the  war;  but,  for  that  matter,  so  are  most 
of  the  British  officers.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
sometimes  that  it  would  be  more  judicious,  and 
even  more  honourable,  if  some  of  the  latter  were 
less  open  about  the  evtent  to  which  they  are  "  fed- 
up."  It  cannot  be  inspiriting  for  their  men.  At 
the  same  time  there  would  be  a  mutiny  in  the 
Army  if  any  conditions  short  of  absolute  surrender 
were  accepted — and  in  spite  of  their  talk,  if  a  free 
pass  were  given  to-day,  I  am  convinced  that  very 
few  officers  would  return  until  the  job  was  done. 
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We  gallop  forward,  and  pass  through  the  open 
ranks  of  the  Guards'  skirmishers.  Behind  us  the 
two  huge  naval  guns  are  coming  majestically  up, 
drawn  by  their  thirty  oxen,  like  great  hock-bottles 
on  wheels.  In  front  a  battery  has  unlimbered. 
We  ride  up  to  the  side  of  it.  Away  in  front  lies 
a  small  slate-roofed  farm  beside  the  kopje.  The 
Mounted  Infantry  have  coalesced  into  one  body  and 
are  moving  towards  us.  "Here's  the  circus.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  battle,"  was  an  infantry  phrase  in 
the  American  War.  Our  circus  was  coming  in, 
and  perhaps  the  other  would  follow. 

The  battery  (84th  R.  F.  A.)  settles  down  to  its 
work. 

Bang!  I  saw  the  shell  burst  on  a  hillside  far 
away.  "3,500,"  says  somebody.  Bang!  "3,250," 
says  the  voice.  Bang!  "  3,300."  A  puff  shoots 
up  from  the  distant  grey  roof  as  if  their  chimney 
were  on  fire.      "  Got  him  that  time!" 

The  game  seems  to  us  rather  one-sided,  but  who 
is  that  shooting  in  the  distance? 

"  "Wheeeeee  " — what  a  hungry  whine,  and  then 
a  dull,  muffled  "Ooof!"  Up  goes  half  a  cartload 
of  earth  about  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  gunners  take  as  much  notice  as  if  it 
were  a  potato. 

"  Wheeeeeee — ooof!"  Fifty  yards  in  front  this 
time. 


"Bang!       Bang!"  go  the  crisp  English  guns. 

"Wheeeeee— ooof!"  Fifty  yards  behind  the  bat- 
tery. They'll  get  it  next  time  as  sure  as  fate.  Gun- 
ners go  on  unconcernedly. 

"  Wheeeeee— ooof!"  Right  between  the  guns^ 
by  George!  Two  guns  invisible  for  the  dust. 
Good  heavens,  how  many  of  our  gunners  are  left? 
Dust  settles,  and  they  are  all  bending  and  straining 
and  pulling  the  same  as  ever. 

Another  shell  and  another,  and  then  a  variety, 
for  there  comes  a  shell  which  breaks  high  up  in 
the  air — wheeeeee — tang — with  a  musical,  resonant 
note,  like  the  snapping  of  a  huge  banjo-string,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  spurted  into  little- 
dust-clouds  under  the  shrapnel.  The  gunners  take 
no  interest  in  it.  Percussion  or  shrapnel,  fire 
what  you  will,  you  must  knock  the  gun  off  its 
wheels  or  the  man  off  his  pins  before  you  settle 
the  R.  F.  A. 

But  every  shell  is  bursting  true,  and  it  is  mere 
luck  that  half  the  battery  are  not  down.  Once 
only  did  I  see  a  man  throw  back  his  head  a  few 
incbes  as  a  shell  burst  before  him.  The  others 
might  have  been  parts  of  an  automatic  machine. 
But  the  officer  decided  to  shift  the  guns — and  they 
are  shifted.  They  trot  away  for  half  a  mile  to 
the  right  and  come  into  action  again.  Good  old 
81th  Battery!       Nothing  the  matter  with  it. 


Mme.  Marie  Belloc,  in  the  September  "Woman 
at  Home,"  has  an  interview  with  M.  Felix,  the 
well-known  Paris  dress  artist,  and  designer  of  the 
costumes  in  the  historical  tableaux  in  the  "Palais 
du  Costume,"  a  work  which  has  taken  up  most  of 
his  time  for  five  years  past.  The  article 
has  some  excellent  photographs  of  the 
tableaux  represented.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  M.  Felix  scouts  the  idea  of 
woman  ever  adopting  any  form  of  "rational" 
dress.  Incidentally,  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
American  ladies,  who  "possess  to  quite  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  art  of  dress."  The  last  of  the 
articles  on  Lord  Rosebery  has  now  appeared.  It 
deals  with  his  personal  characteristics,  and  is  very 
entertaining  reading.  In  this,  as  in  other 
magazines,  khaki  stories  are  giving  place  to  yellow. 

The  September  "Lippincott's"  begins  with  a  com- 
plete novelette  by  Thomas  Cobb — "The  Dissem- 
blers"—the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  London. 
Stephen  Crane's  posthumous  descriptions  of 
"Great  Battles  of  the  World"  are  continued  in  an 


account  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen  between  Gustavus 
of  Sweden  and  the  Germans.  Mr.  Henry  I.  Pan- 
coast,  in  an  essay  under  the  title  "Young  America 
at  the  Gates  of  Literature,"  deplores  the  weak, 
commonplace,  and  insufficient  vocabularly  of  the 
children  of  the  day,  which,  he  alleges,  makes  It 
impossible  for  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  read  even  such  poetry  as  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  Mr.  Pancoast  does  not  think  this 
deficiency  can  be  overcome  altogether  by  begin- 
ning the  study  of  literature  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  school  course.  "This  is  indeed  desirable,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  The  formation  of  taste,  like  the 
formation  of  character,  should  reach  back  into 
the  very  earliest  years;  and  all  deliberate,  formal 
instruction  in  literature  should  be  based  upon  a 
predisposition  for  what  is  right  and  excellent, 
carefully  cultivated  and  directed  from  the  very 
beginning."  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
contributes  a  short  story,  "The  Bishop  and  the 
Fool,"  and  there  are  several  other  imaginative 
features. 
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CHARACTER    SKETCH. 


LORD    RUSSELL    OF    KILLOWEN,    LORD    CHIEF   JUSTICE    OF    ENGLAND. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 


The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell of  Killowen  has  brought  forcibly  to  every  mind 
the  familiar  characteristics  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  the  British  Empire.  But  to  how 
many,  I  wonder,  has  the  contemplation  of  the 
career  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  suggested  the  ob- 
vious remark  that  it  is  about  time  the  public  re- 
adjusted its  conventional  conception  of  the  Irish 
character?  In  the  last  ten  years  two  great  Irish- 
men occupied  foremost  positions  in  the  arena  of 
British  law  and  British  politics.  No  two  men 
diflered  more  absolutely  than  Charles  Parnell  and 
Charles  Russell,  but  both  of  them  agreed  in  this: 
that  although  they  were  the  foremost  Irishmen  of 
their  time,  neither  of  them  had  even  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  the  typical  Irishman  of  the  English 
populace. 

Two  Notable  Irishmen. 

Charles  Parnell,  silent,  austere,  commanding  the 
obedience  rather  than  inspiring  the  love  of  his 
well  disciplined  legions,  was  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  Irishman  of  popular  fiction  and  of  the  stage. 
Cold  in  aspect,  more  reserved  than  the  conven- 
tional Englishman  of  Continental  caricature,  with- 
out even  a  gleam  of  humour  in  his  eye  or  a  flash 
of  wit  upon  his  tongue,  Mr.  Parnell  was  never- 
theless as  much  as  O'Connell  ever  had  been  the 
uncrowned  king  of  Ireland. 

Charles  Russell,  a,  man  genial,  full  of  bonhomie, 
constantly  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — a  man  who  never  moved 
his  lips  from  the  beaker  of  life  until  the  vessel 
broke  in  his  eager  grasp — was  quite  as  little  of  a 
stage  Irishman  as  Mr.  Parnell.  He  was  not  de- 
void of  humour,  but  he  was  totally  devoid  of  the 
rollicking  carelessness  with  which  the  idle  Celt 
confronts  the  world  and  its  cares.  The  tributes 
paid  to  him  at  his  death  by  the  Bench,  the  Bar, 
and  the  Press,  concur  in  attributing  to  him  just 
those  qualities  on  which  the  English  particularly 
pride  themselves.  He  stands  before  us  the  typi- 
cal Chief  Justice  of  England,  a  splendid  figure  of  a 
man — stately,  dignified,  a  worthy  personification  of 
Themis,  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well.  His  magnificent  power  of  concentra- 
tion, his  unwearying  industry,  his  impatience  of 


rhetoric,  his  direct  thrust  to  the  very  heart  of 
things,  his  intense  practicality,  all  the  traits  which 
the  English  most  desire  to  see  in  their  great  judges 
were  embodied  in  Charles  Russell. 

"So  English,  You  Know." 
Yet  he,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
not  an  Englishman.  He  was  not  even  a  Scotch- 
man. He  was  an  Irishman  through  and  through 
— Irish  in  birth,  Irish  in  descent,  Irish  in  politics 
and  Irish  in  religion.  But  for  thirty  years  Rus- 
sell was  almost  as  supreme  in  the  English  Bar  as 
Parnell  was  over  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  all  the  papers  about 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice's  career  that  I  will 
chiefly  confine  myself  in  this  Sketch  to  the  modest 
task  of  recalling  a  few  of  my  own  personal  recol- 
lections of  Lord  Russell.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, interesting  only  to  myself,  I  was  closely  con- 
nected with  both  the  first  and  last  great  cases 
with  which  he  made  his  fame  in  the  Criminal 
Court,  and  between  the  two  there  were  many  oc- 
casions on  which  we  were  brought  into  such 
proximity  as  was  possible  between  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  the  leader  of  the  Bar  and  the  other 
the  editor  of  a  daily  paper. 

In  the  early  seventies,  before  Russell  had  taken 
silk,  the  "  Northern  Echo,"  which  I  was  editing, 
achieved  no  small  local  reputation  by  the  success 
with  which  it  had  unearthed  a  terrible  story  of 
systematic  murder.  An  Auckland  woman,  Mary 
Anne  Cotton  by  name,  who  now  enjoys  the 
posthumous  notoriety  of  a  niche  in  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  chamber  of  horrors,  had  been  for  a  series 
of  years  in  the  habit  of  supplying  her  modest 
needs  by  the  somewhat  original  but  ghastly  method 
of  breeding  children,  whose  lives  she  insured  and 
whom  she  then  punctually  poisoned.  She  insured 
her  husband's  life,  and  poisoned  him  as  well  as  his 
child;  then  replaced  him  by  a  succession  of  para- 
mours whom  she  served  in  the  same  way  after  her 
liaison  had  effected  its  purpose  in  providing  an- 
other child  for  the  slaughter.  I  forget  how  many 
lovers  and  children  she  had  poisoned.  I  think 
there  were  some  seven  or  nine  in  all.  The  "  Nor- 
thern Echo,"  in  whose  district  this  gruesome  poi- 
soner lived,  worked  up  the  case  with  energy  and 
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persistence.  We  had  the  bodies  of  her  victims 
unburied,  and  the  arsenic  detected.  She  was  ar- 
rested, and  for  some  months  the  West  Auckland 
poisoning  case  was  the  great  cause  celebre  of  the 
North  Country.  Mary  Anne  Cotton,  who  was  then 
enceinte  with  the  only  child  of  hers  that  was 
permitted  to  live,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  as- 
sizes for  trial. 

The  West  Auckland  Poisoning  Case. 

Neither  the  Attorney-General  nor  the  Solicitor- 
General  was  able  from  prior  engagements  to  un- 
dertaxc  the  prosecution.  The  ordinary  course 
was  departei  from,  and  Lord  Selborne  (then  Lord 


STR  CHARLES  RUSSELL  IN  A  MOMENT  OF 
INSPIRATION. 

Chancellor)  sent  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  who  had  not 
even  attained  the  position  of  Q.C.,  to  lead  the  case 
against  her.  It  was  an  easy  case.  The  facts  had 
long  been  carefully  pieced  together  in  the  press, 
but  Mr.  Russell  did  what  he  had  to  do  in  good  style. 
Mary  Anne  Cotton  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  She  claimed  the  privilege  of  her  con- 
dition. A  jury  of  matrons  was  impannelled,  and 
on  their  report  she  was  reprieved  until  her  child 
was  born  in  the  condemned  cell.  Then,  in  due 
course,  the  grim  sentence  of  the  law  was  carried 
out.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  beginning 
the  "  leader,"  after  her  execution,  with  the  sen- 


tence: "Hanged!  Yes.  It  might  have  been 
worse.  She  might  have  been  boiled  alive  " — the 
ancient  method  of  disposing  of  female  poisoners. 
It  was  immediately  after  this  trial  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell attained  to  "  silk." 

His  Early  Career. 

But  here  I  must  intermit  my  personal  reminis- 
cences briefly  to  glance  at  the  early  career  of  the 
famous  advocate.  Born  at  Newry  in  1S32,  when 
eighteen  years  old  he  gained  the  prize  for  an  essay 
on  "  The  Age  We  Live  in,  its  Tendencies  and  its , 
Exigencies."  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  then  articled  as  attorney's  clerk 
in  Belfast.  He  soon  afterwards  decided  to  go  to 
London  and  try  his  fortune.  While  still  studying 
law  and  making  a  living  by  desultory  journalism, 
ne  married  in  1858  Miss  Mulholland,  a  step  which 
had  everything  to  do  with  his  success  and  happi- 
ness in  life. 

Long  after  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his 
career  Lord  Russell  contributed  to  a  London  maga- 
zine a  paper  on  "  The  Bar  as  a  Profession,"  in 
which  he  gave  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  wide  and 
varied  experience. 

His  Studies  for  the  Bar. 

He  advised  everyone  who  aspired  to  the  Bar 
to  regard  a  career  in  Parliament  and  on  the  Bench 
as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  success  they  set 
out  to  gain.  "All  who  can  ought  to  have  a  Uni- 
versity training  and  a  University  degree,  and  those 
who  are  not  able  to  obtain  these  advantages  will 
find  the  want  of  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
throughout  their  public  lives." 

After  leaving  the  University  a  year  spent  in  a 

solicitor's  office  is  almost  indispensable  and  most 

useful.      Of  his  own  studies  he  said:  — 

One  special  subject  in  reading  for  the  Bar  I  would 
name,  because,  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  it  in- 
valuable, and  that  is  a  study  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris," 
or  the  body  of  the  Civil  Law.  I  had  the  signal  advan- 
tage of  being  a  student  in  the  days  when  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Maine  was  Professor  of  Civil  Law  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  under  him,  as  in  University  class- 
rooms, we  read  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Civil 
Law.  After  all,  a  great  body  of  our  law  finds  it> 
source  in  the  Roman  law;  and  in  the  "  Corpus  Juris  " 
law  is  systematized  in  a  way  for  which  our  English, 
law  has  no  parallel.  Its  reading  gives  to  the  attentive 
student  a  knowledge  and  a  grasp  of  principle,  hardly 
otherwise  attainable,  which  he  will  aways  find  useful 
throughout  his  life. 

What,  he  asks,  are  the  considerations  which 
should  determine  the  choice  of  the  Bar  as  a  profes- 
sion? He  replies — a  love  of  the  profession  in  the 
first  place,  and  ample  physical  health  and  energy 
in  the  second:  — 

Its  pursuit  involves  long  hours  of  close  confinement, 
often  under  unhealthy  conditions;  and  the  instances  of 
long-continued  success  at  the  Bar,  and  of  lengthened: 
usefulness  on  the  Bench  in  the  case  of  men  of  weak 
physique,  are  few  and  far  between. 
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The  Secret  of  Success  at  the  Bar. 
The  quality  which  most  of  all  commands  success 
at  the  Ear  is  clear-headed  common  sense:  — 

1  place  this  far  above  grace  of  imagination,  humour, 
subtlety,  even  commanding  power  of  expression,  al- 
though these  have  their  due  value.  This  is  essentially 
a  business,  a  practical,  age;  eloquence  in  its  proper  place 
always  commands  a  high  premium,  but  the  occasions  for 
its  use  do  not  occur  every  day;  and  the  taste  of  this 
age  (like  the  taste  for  dry  rather  than  for  sweet  cham- 
pagne) is  not  for  florid  declamation,  but  for  clear, 
terse,  pointed,  and  practical  speech.  Common  sense 
and  clear-headedness  must  be  the  foundation,  and  upon 
these  may  safely  be  reared  a  superstructure  where 
imagination  and  eloquence  may  fitly  play  their  part. 
In  fine,  business  qualities,  added  to  competent  legai 
knowledge,  form  the  best  foundation  of  an  enduring 
legal  fame. 

A  Legend  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
Ability  to  wait  he  also  included  in  the  conditions 
of  success.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  From  1859 
to  1865  he  led  the  life  of  a  struggling  barrister, 
often  briefless,  who  utilised  his  leisure  in  studying 
law.  He  went  down  to  Liverpool  and  began  to 
build  up  a  practice  in  the  Northern  Circuit.  There 
it  a  pretty  legend,  which  as  Lord  Russell  told  it  is 
true  enough,  but  which  has  been  twisted  in  the  tell- 
ing of  it  so  as  to  make  it  quite  untrue.  Here  is 
the  correct  version:  — 

I  myself  recollect,  when  I  was  a  struggling  junior  of 
four  years'  standing  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  dining  in 
frugal  fashion  as  the  guest  of  two  able  voung  men 
of  my  own  age,  members  of  my  Circuit,  in  "one  of  our 
assize  towns.  They  were  almost  in  the  depths  of  des- 
pair, and  one  of  them  was  seriously  considering  the 
question  of  migration  to  the  Straits  Settlements;  the 
other  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  Indian  Bar.  Where 
are  they  now?  One  of  them,  as  I  write,  Lord  ller- 
schell,  has  held  twice  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the 
land:  the  other.  Mr.  Gully,  became  the  leader  of  his 
Circuit,  and  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  Early  Success. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  story,  but  in  the  newspapers 
of  last  month  it  was  quoted  as  if  Lord  Russell 
himself  had  been  in  the  depths  of  despair.  That 
this  could  not  be  true  is  evident  from  Lord  Rus- 
sell's own  story  of  his  early  earnings.  Speaking 
to  an  interviewer  from  "  Cassell's  Saturday  Jour- 
nal," who  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to  push 
his  way  at  the  beginning,  he  replied:  — 

By  devilling  for  men  in  good  practice.  Bv  the  wav, 
the  fee  for  my  first  consultation  I  never  got"  paid.  It 
was  a  knotty  point  connected  with  a  will  made  before 
the  Statute  of  Wills,  a  matter  upon  which  I  should 
find  some  difficulty  in  expressing  an  opinion  now, 
and  I  fancy  the  man  who  came  to  me  with  it  made  a 
chance  hit.  I  had  just  come  out  first  in  the  certificate 
list  of  the  year,  and  he  took  me  just  because  I  stood 
first,  and  he  didn't  mean  to  pay  for  it.  However,  it 
led  to  a  valuable  introduction— Mr.  Yates,  of  Liverpool 
—and  the  late  Mr.  Aspinall.  Recorder  of  Liverpool,  a 
very  able  man,  for  whom  I  did  a  great  deal.  Mv  first 
year  T  made  240  guineas,  and  in  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years  I  doubled  my  income— that  is  to  cay, 
the  second  year  T  made  4S0  guineas,  and  the  third 
year  just  about  a  thousand. 


A  "struggling  junior"  who  is  making  £1,000 
a  year  in  his  third  year  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  in  such  a  parlous  case  as  to  justify  his  accom- 
panying Herschell  and  Gully  to  the  "depths  of  de- 
spair." 

His  First  Hit. 
It  was  four  years  before  the  alleged  conversation 
in  the  North  Country  inn  that  he  first  made  his 
mark  at  the  Guildhall,  when  before  Mr.  Justice 
Compton  he  persisted  in  defending  a  client  after  his 
leader— Mr.  Edwin  James— had  thrown  up  his 
brief.  "  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  your  leader  has 
left  the  Court?"  "  I  do,"  said  Russell;  "  but  th-re 
arc  some  points  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay 
before  the  jury."  "  Oh!  go  on,"  said  the  judge. 
"What  is  you  name?"  "Charles  Russell,"  said 
the  young  barrister  quietly,  and  proceeded  with  his 
speech.  He  did  not  win  his  case,  Dut  he  extorted 
from  the  judge  a  confession  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  that  he  had  thought  Mr.  Russell  at  first 
guilty  of  great  impertinence  in  putting  himself  for- 
ward to  address  the  jury  after  his  leader  had  aban- 
doned the  case,  but  that  he  had  entirely  justified 
himself  by  his  ability  and  skill. 

In  Parliament. 
When  Mr.  Russell  was  thirty-six,  he  attempted 
to  enter  Parliament  as  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Irish  borough  of  Dundalk.  He  was  defeated.  In 
1S74  he  renewed  the  attempt,  and  was  again  de- 
feated. It  was  not  till  1880  that  a  third  effort 
landed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  had 
declined  a  County  Court  Judgeship  in  1872,  and  he 
refused  a  Puisne  Judgeship  which  was  offered  him 
in  1882.      His  mind  was  set  on  higher  things. 

His  "  Letters  from  Ireland,  1880." 
His  flrst  notable  political  success  was  not  par- 
liamentary, but  journalistic.  In  the  autumn  of 
1880  he  contributed  to  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  a 
series  of  letters  on  the  Land  Question  in  Ireland, 
which  did  much  to  facilitate  the  Amendment  of  the 
Land  Act  in  the  following  year.  I  well  rememoer 
the  joy  that  reigned  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  " 
office  in  Northumberland-street  when  "  Charles 
Russell  "  began  writing  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph" 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  which,  up  to  that  time. 
Mr.  Morley  had  been  the  most  distinguished  jour- 
nalistic advocate.  Before  the  publication  of  these 
letters,  Russell's  contributions  to  the  press  had 
been  chiefly  anonymous. 

His  Articles  in  the  Magazines. 

When  at  Liverpool  he  had  published  a  small 
legal  book  on  "The  Court  of  Passage;"  but  that 
aod  his  "  Letters  from  Ireland  "  remain  his  only 
contribution  to  the  world  of  books.       In  his  late 
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years  he  contributed  occasionally  to  the  English 
and  American  magazines.  In  September,  1894, 
he  published  in  the  "  North  American  Review  " 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  predecessor  in  the  Lord 
Chief  Justiceship,  Lord  Coleridge.  He  published 
another  article— the  report  of  an  address,  I  believe 
—on  "  International  Arbitration  "  in  the  same  peri- 
odical. In  the  "  Strand  "  of  April,  1896,  he  wrote 
on  "  The  Bar  as  a  Profession,"  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  To  the  "  Irish  Monthly "  he 
contributed  his  reminiscences  of  John  Mitchel,  of 
'48.  As  a  boy,  Russell  had  once  travelled  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  Dublin  with  the  famous 
revolutionary  leader,  whose  combination  of  the 
journalist  and  politician  inspired  him  with  admira- 
tion.    He  wrote:  — 

I  still  think  him  the  most  brilliant  journalistic  writer 
I  have  ever  known.  Occasionally  in  a  sentence  he 
could  condense  a  world  of  argument.  For  instance, 
"  The  Pope  may  be  Anti-Christ,  but,  Orangemen  of 
the  North,  he  serves  no  ejectments  in  Ulster." 

It  was  with  the  spirit  of  Mitchel,  and  with  much 
of  his  literary  capacity,  that  Russell  descanted  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  upon  the 
wrongs  of  the  Irish  tenant. 

Returning  to  Westminster,  he  found  himself  the 
most  conspicuous  Irish  Liberal  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  opposed  Mr.  Forster's  Coercion 
Bill,  and  as  warmly  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Land  Bill;  but  as  he  was  not  a  Parnellite,  his 
position  as  M.P.  for  Dundalk  was  somewhat  pre- 
carious. 

How  I  First  Met  Lord  Russell. 
It  was  in  the  last  months  of  the  famous  Glad- 
■stonian  Parliament  that  I  first  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting   the  famous   Queen's   Counsel.       The   oc- 
casion was  somewhat  peculiar.      I  was  engaged  in 
ithe  investigation  into  the  criminal  vice  of  London, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  passage  of  the  Crimi- 
aial  Law  Amendment  Act  for  1885,  which  raised  the 
Age  of  Consent  for  girls  from  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
and  materially  strengthened  the  legal  safeguards 
with  which  youth  and  innocence  were  protected 
against  the  designs  of  evil  men.       In  the  course 
of  these  investigations  I  came  upon  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  procuration,  the  de- 
tails  of   which   I    subsequently   published   in   the 
•"  Maiden   Tribute   of  Modern   Babylon."       Before 
beginning  my  investigations   I  had  fortified   my- 
self by  taking  into  my  confidence  the  late  and  the 
present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Cardinal 
Manning.       As  the  magnitude  and  infamy  of  the 
system  began  to  unfold  itself  before  me  I  com- 
municated the  essential  facts  under  investigation 
to  leading  politicians  of  all  parties.      I  told  Lord 
Carnarvon,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  among  others,  and  someone  advised  me  to  see 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 


A  Challenge  at  Harley  Street- 
He  gave  me  an  appointment  at  his  well-known 
residence  at  Harley-street,  and  he  was  a  deeply  in- 
terested and  sympathetic  listener  to  the  story 
which  I  had  to  unfold.  "  What  I  want,"  I  said. 
"  is  to  make  things  quite  sure,  and  I  come  to  you 
as  the  leader  of  the  Bar  to  tell  you  how  far  I  have 
got,  and  to  ascertain  what  move  should  be  done  to 
make  the  case  complete."  He  entered  very  kindly 
into  the  discussion,  but  expressed  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it.  could  actually  be  proved  that  the 
procuration  of  girls  under  sixteen  for  immoral 
purposes  could  be  legally  proved.  "  If  you  want 
actual  evidence  with  your  own  eyes,"  I  said,  "  take 
my  place  to-night!  I  have  an  appointment  with 
a  procuress  in  Oxford-street  at  ten  o'clock.  She 
is  to  bring  me  such  a  girl  to  a  place  of  assignation. 
Take  my  place  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  as  I 
say."  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  somewhat  startled 
at  the  offer.  The  leader  of  the  English  Bar  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  play  the  role  of  a  detective  in 
a  house  of  ill-fame.  But  the  directness  of  the 
challenge,  I  think,  pleased  him,  and  from  that  time 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  counting  Sir  Charles  Russell 
as  my  friend. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  "  farced 
the    hand    of    a    reluctant    Government    and    an 
exhausted  Parliament.      The  law  which  a  Cabinet 
had  formally  decided  it  was  impossible  to  pass, 
was  passed  to  the  confusion  of  all  its  adversaries. 
No  one  would  ever  have  known  how  the  investiga- 
tions were  conducted,  and  I  would  probably  have 
remained      to      this      day    an    unknown     anony- 
mous     conductor      of      the      "Pall      Mall      Ga- 
zette,"     but      for      a      mistake      committed      at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  enquiry  when,   in   my 
utter   inexperience,   I   found   it   necessary   to   rely 
upon    agents    instead    of    conducting    the    whole 
enquiry  myself.      This  mistake  was  the  omission  to 
secure  legal  evidence  as  to  the  payment  of  money 
in  the   first   case   of  a  long  series   in   which  the 
agents  of  criminal  vice  had  undertaken  to  provide 
girls  for  immoral  purposes.      The  case  might  have 
been  omitted  altogether  without  in  the  least  weak- 
ening the  evidence  as  to  the  evils  for  which  we  had 
forced  Parliament  to  provide  a  remedy.       But  as 
things  happened — most  fortunately  for  me — it  had 
not  been  omitted,  and  its  inclusion  gave  the  enemy 
an  opportunity  of  which  they  were  prompt  to  avail 
themselves.      My  assistants  and  myself  were  prose- 
cuted under  the  criminal  charge  of  having  con- 
spired to  abduct  Eliza  Armstrong  from  the  custody 
of  her  lawful  guardians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
to  wit.      The  trial  that  followed  cost  the  defence 
about   £6,000,  all  of  which  was  raised  by  public 
subscription.       I   defended   myself.       Sir   Charles 
Russell,  with  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  as  junior,  de- 
fended Rebecca  Jarratt,  the  agent  whom  I  had  em- 
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ployed  in  the  matter,  while  Mr.  Matthews,  after- 
wards Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Waddy,  and  Mr.  Home 
Payne  were  all  retained  on  the  same  side. 

Sir  Charles  Russell  in  Consultation. 
It  was  in  this  case  that  I  had  the  best  opportunity 
I  ever  had  of  seeing  Sir  Charles  Russell  at  work 
in  court  and  in  consultation.  We  had  several 
consultations,  and  I  must  honestly  say  that  I  would 
much  rather  be  cross-examined  by  any  Queen's 
counsel  I  ever  knew,  not  excepting  Russell  himself 
in  open  court,  than  be  in  consultation  with  him  as 
counsel  on  my  own  side.  In  court  his  temper 
was  always  more  or  less  under  restraint;  but  a 
consultation  at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  when  he  was 
weary  and  worried,  was  another  affair.  To  me 
personally  I  must  say  he  was  always  kindly  and 
eivil.  He  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  he  was  very 
direct.  He  clove  his  way  to  the  main  points  like 
a  Berserker  hewing  with  his  battle-axe  through  a 
host  of  foes.  But  when  solicitor  or  witness  would 
not,  or  could  not,  be  made  to  see  the  point  he 
was  aiming  at,  he  bridled  his  wrath  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  if  they  continued  obdurate,  it  burst  in 
fury  upon  the  unfortunate  delinquent.  If  you 
have  ever  seen  a  very  powerful  terrier  seize  a  very 
small  rat  and  shake  the  life  out  of  it,  you  can 
imagine  Russell  in  consultation  when  handling 
some  poor  wretch  who  had  got  across  him  in 
some  way.  I  shall  never  forget  one  occasion  when 
something  had  not  been  done  by  a  solicitor — not 
Sir  George  Lewis — in  the  case,  which  Russell 
thought  ought  to  have  been  done.  Russell's  brow 
clouded,  his  eye  flashed,  and  before  we  knew 
where  we  were  he  was  storming  at  the  luckless 
man.  T  don't  exactly  know  why,  but  I  never  see 
a  picture  of  stallions  fighting,  with  their  ears  laid 
back,  their  white  teeth  tearing  at  each  other's 
flesh,  their  eyes  flaming  fire,  that  I  don't  think  of 
Russell  in  consultation.  He  simply  "  savaged  " 
the  poor  man  amid  the  awed  silence  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  process.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  all 
over.  The  storm  had  spent  its  fury  and  the  at- 
mosphere became  human  once  more.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  watch  Sir  George  Lewis  in  such  scenes. 
He  was  used  to  them.  To  him  it  was  only  "  pretty 
Fanny's  way."  He  never  turned  a  hair,  and  went 
on  with  the  business  quite  unperturbed.  Russell 
would  fume  and  protest,  but  in  the  end  Sir  George 
Lewis  usually  had  his  way. 

Homer  Sometimes  Nods* 
When  the  case  came  on  I  had  the  opportunity 
for  days  together  of  seeing  Sir  Charles  Russell  side 
by  ?ide  with  the  leading  counsel  of  the  day.  The 
prosecution  was  led  by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Poland.  Nothing  either  in  his  cross- 
examination  or  in  his  address  to  the  jury  could 


be  compared  for  a  moment  to  his  famous  demoli- 
tion of  Pigott  before  the  Parnell  Commission,  and 
his  six  days'  oration  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
Ireland  before  the  same  body.  His  heart  was  not 
in  the  task.  He  was  absent  one  day  altogether 
from  the  Courts,  and  when  he  came  to  make  his 
final  appeal— which  the  foreman  of  the  jury  is  said 
to  have  remarked  he  would  not  have  missed  hear- 
ing for  half-a-crown — I  was  horrified  to  hear  his 
eloquent  demonstration  that  a  certain  thing  could 
not  have  happened,  in  sublime  unconsciousness  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  own  witnesses  on  the  day 
of  his  absence  had  sworn  in  her  evidence  that  it 
had  actually  taken  place.  Homer  sometimes  nods, 
and  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  not  always  on  the 
spot. 

The  License  of  Cross-Examination. 
I  remember  one  passage  with  Russell  which  I  al- 
ways recollect  as  very  honourable  to  him,  although 
it  resulted  in  my  conviction.  I  asked  him  whether 
in  cross-examining  Mrs.  Armstrong  I  might  ask 
her  for  her  marriage  lines?  I  had  admitted  that 
in  taking  over  Eliza  from  the  professed  procuress 
I  had  not  had  the  father's  consent.  My  case 
depended  solely  upon  the  consent  of  the  mother, 
which  the  judge  ruled  was  insufficient.  If  Eliza 
were  illegitimate  I  should  probably  have  won  the 
case,  for  the  consent  of  Mr.  Armstrong  would 
not  then  have  been  required.  I  asked  Sir  Charles 
Russell  if  I  might  ask  Mrs.  Armstrong  for  her 
marriage  lines.  "  Have  you,"  he  replied,  "  any 
evidence  that  would  justify  you  in  casting  such 
a  slur  upon  her  character?"  "  Nothing,"  I  said, 
"  except  the  admitted  looseness  of  morals  which 
prevails  in  that  region."  Then  said  Sir  Charles, 
sternly,  "  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  putting  such 
a  question  to  a  witness."  As  I  have  very  strong 
views  as  to  the  evils  of  the  license  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  cross-examination,  I  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  his  decision.  Months  afterwards,  after 
I  came  out  of  gaol,  investigation  at  Somerset  House 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Eliza  had  been  born  out 
of  wedlock,  and  that,  although  Mrs.  Armstrong 
had  subsequently  married,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  no 
status  as  her  parent  or  guardian.  Hence  the  chief 
count  against  me  in  the  judge's  summing-up  would 
have  disappeared,  and  I  might  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  escape  the  experience  of  a  brief  sojourn 
in  Her  Majesty's  gaol.  If  Sir  Charles  erred  in 
this  matter  he  erred  on  virtue's  side.  On  another 
occasion,  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  said:  — 

Counsel  are  commonly  supposed  to  revel  in  an  op- 
portunity of  turning  a  witness  inside  out,  and  black- 
ening his  character,  and  raking  up  everything  they  can 
possibly  find  against  him.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  No 
counsel  who  knows  what  he  is  about  would  think  of 
going  a  single  step  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  this  way.  It  is  wrong;  it  is  unpopular  with  the 
Bar;  and  the  jnda-es  are  very  much  against  it,  and, 
juries  very  apt  to  resent  it. 
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At  the  Old  Bailey. 

I  was  cross-examined  by  Sir  Richard  Webster. 
I  never  was  cross-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 
I  came  very  close  to  it  shortly  after  my  liberation, 
when  John  Burns,  Mr.  Hyndman  and  others  were 
prosecuted  for  their  alleged  share  in  the  Trafalgar 
Square  riots.  I  was  a  witness  for  the  defence,  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell  was  prosecuting  counsel.  I 
mention  this  in  order  to  recall  what  he  said  to 
me  as  to  his  status  as  a  cross-examiner.  He  had 
to  leave  before  I  was  called.  "I  must  go,"  he  said 
to  me,  "and  I  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  a  far  more 
formidable  cross-examiner,  Mr.  Poland."  When 
I  expressed  my  incredulity,  thinking  he  was  joking, 
he  said,  "No;  Poland  is  far  keener  and  closer  in 
cross-examination  than  I,  and  so  you  will  find  it." 

Mr.  Poland  may  have  been  the  sleuth-hound  of 
the  Treasury.  Sir  Charles  was  its  Goliath  of  Gath. 
His  qualities  and  even  the  defects  of  his  qualities 
made  him  a  "holy  terror"  to  his  adversaries. 
He  was  not  overbearing,  but  he  could  be  as  im- 
perious as  Jove.  His  fellows  at  the  Bar  stood  in 
awe  of  him.  It  was  regarded  as  a  terrible  thing 
to  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  sleeping  lion.  Mr.  Gill- 
first  won  his  laurels  by  daring  to  defy  his  wrath.  It 
was  an  old  trick  of  Sir  Charles  when  he  wished, 
to  embarrass  an  opposition  counsel  to  pretend  to 
go  to  sleep,  as  if  the  other  man  were  too  tedious  to 
be  heard.  Mr.  Gill,  then  a  comparatively  unknown 
man,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  reputation 
by  shouting  across  the  court:  "Now,  Sir  Charles, 
don't  pretend  you  are  asleep.  We  know  that  dodge, 
and  are  tired  of  it!" 

His  Reputation  at  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills,  after  his  death,  bore  witness 

that  with  all  the  power  which  the  late  Lord  Chief 

Justice  had  wielded  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench 

he  never  used  it  tyrannously.     He  said:  — 

He  was  a  most  faithful  colleague  and  most  loyal  to 
those  who  had  to  act  with  him.  His  desire  to  do 
right  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  if  he  was  at  times  a 
little  impatient,  either  with  his  colleagues  or  with  his 
friends  at  the  Bar,  it  was  from  his  extreme  quickness 
o?  comprehension;  and  it'  he  ever  thought  he  had  hurt 
anybody  in  that  way,  there  was  nobody  so  quick  and  so 
candid  to  own  it  or  to  regret  anything  of  that  sort, 
and  so  manly  and  considerate  in  making  everything 
right  again.  There  never  was  any  real  friction,  either 
between  himself  and  his  colleagues  or  between  him- 
self and  the  members  of  the  Bar. 

His  Method  with  Turie?. 

As   a    counsel   he    was    often    eloquent,    but   his 

chief  strength  lay  in  the  directness  and  lucidity  of 

his  exposition:  — 

Sir  Charles  "Russell  (said  an  interviewer)  is  of  opinion 
that  mere  eloquence  is  of  less  importance  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  There  are  cases  in  which  eloo.uent 
advocacy  has  its  value:  but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  importance  and  the  nower  of  it  are  very  much 
overrated.  Tt  is  a  mistake,  in  his  judgment,  to  sup- 
pose that   juries  are  very  easily  dazzled  by   oratorical 


fireworks.  He  has  a  great  respect  for  juries,  and  he 
declares  his  emphatic  belief  that  upon  an  average 
the  ability  of  juries  to  arrive  at  sound  judgments  upon 
facts  before  them  (apart  from  cases  in  which  strong 
prejudices  may  exist),  is  quite  as  high  as  that  of  judges, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes 
as  is  often  assumed.  They  don't  want  oratorical 
nourishing:  they  want  facts  put  before  them  in  a  clear, 
telling,  forcible  way;  and  the  power  of  thus  putting 
facts/  Sir  Charles  Russell  believes,  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  ability  to  make  a  tine  speech. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  I  may  give  you  a  very  simple 
Vulc,  which  is  really  a  great  secret  of  success,  in  making 
,1  jury  grasp  the  facts  of  your  case.  However  in- 
tricate and  complicated  it  may  be,  if  you  will  just  lay 
your  facts  before  the  jury  in  the  order  of  their  dates, 
vou  will  find  it  will  all  become  plain  sailing." 

"  But,  after  all,"  declared  Sir  Charles  Russell— and 
1  thought  it  showed  very  strikingly  the  clear-headed, 
impartial  judgment  of  the  man—"  far  less  depends  on 
counsel  than  the  public  generally  suppose.  Verdicts 
generally  go  by  the  weight  of  evidence;  and  I  can 
hardly  recall  a  sinde  case  of  any  importance  in  which 
the  result  would  have  been  different  if  other  men  had 
been  engaged  in  it." 

"  Thoughts,  Thoughts,  Thoughts." 
Quite  recently  Lord  Russell  delivered  himself  of 
his  own  judgment  on  the  matter  in  the  following 
significant  sentences: — 

For  his  own  part  the  person  who  made  the  least 
impression  upon  him  was  the  person  who  talked  the 
most  glibly.  He  infinitely  preferred,  so  far  as  it  had 
an  effect  upon  his  mind,  to  listen  to  a  man  who  first 
stammered  and  hesitated  for  the  choice  of  a  particular 
word  to  express  the  particular  shade  of  meaning  which 
he  desired  to  express,  but  who  showed  that  thought 
was  accompanying  his  attempted  utterance.  He  would 
lather  hear  such  a  man  than  one  who,  never  pausing  for 
a  word,  gave  the  idea  that  he  was  washed  away  btfere 
the  flood  of  his  own  eloquence.  What  was  wantod  was 
not  words,  words,  words,  but  thoughts,  thoughts, 
thoughts.  A  well  thought  out  speech  packed  with  in- 
formation and  packed  with  thought  well  digested  was 
worth  a  dozen  speeches  in  which  there  was  a  cloud  of 
words,  but  in  which  thought  bore  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  words  as  in  the  celebrated 
classic  case  the  bread  bore  to  the  quantity  of  sack. 
Thought.  Mas  the  first  essential,  and  when  they  iiad 
achieved  that  position,  then  he  thought  facility  of 
speech  was  a  matter  of  comparative  easy  acquirement 

On  another  occasion  he  said:  — 

1  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  force  of  brevity 
in  advocacy.  Since  I  became  a  Judge  I  have  had  to 
listen.  My  faith  in  brevity  is  greater  than  it  ever 
was  before. 

Nevertheless,  when  Lord  Russell  pleaded  before 
the  Parnell  Commission  he  spoke  six  days  on  end, 
and  the  report  of  his  speech  occupies  six  hundred 
printed  pages. 

The  Pigott  Exposure. 
During  the  Pigott  exposure  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  Lord  Russell  almost  daily.  I  sat  on 
the  bench  immediately  in  front  of  him,  Mr.  Parnell 
sitting  on  one  side  of  me,  and  Mr.  Walter,  of  the 
"Times,"  on  the  other.  I  had  a  close  personal  in- 
terest in  the  affair,  for  Mr.  Houston  had  tried  to 
plant  the  forgeries  upon  me.  It  was  therefore 
with  no  ordinary  feeling  that  I  heard  the  great 
advocate  demolish  the  fabric  of  falsehood  and 
forgery,   constructed   of  such   flimsy   materials   by 
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Pigott,  behind  which  the  "Times"  and  the  whole 
Unionist  party  had  taken  shelter  for  months  past. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  when  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  standing  up  to  begin  his  cross-examina- 
tion, startled  every  one  by  handing  Pigott  a  piece 
of  paper,  saying,  "Take  that":  — 

Pigott  took  it  (says  Mr.  Lucy)— gazing  the  while  at 
Sir  Charles  in  blank  bepuzzlement.  Everybody  in 
court  glanced  at  every  other.  "  He  has  hioi,"  a  bar- 
rister whispered,  turning  round  to  me.  "  Write  down 
'  livelihood,"  '  likelihood,'  your  own  name,  '  proselytism,' 
'  Patrick  Egan  '  and  his  initials,  and  '  hesitancy.'  " 
Which  Pigott  did,  smiling  the  while,  foolishly,  and 
with  a  flushed  face.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
one  of  the  forged  letters  Pigott  had  spelled  the  last 
word  "  hesitency." 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  result  of  this 

spelling-bee    exercise    was   made   known.       Pigott 

had  repeated  the  misspelling, 

and   had   written   "hesitancy" 

with   an   "e."       There  was  a 

feeling    of    surprise    and     of 

doubt  in  the  court — a  murmur 

of  curiosity  and  wonderment 

as    we    watched    the    doomed 

wretch  laboriously  supply  the 

evidence  of  his  own  identity 

with   the  forger.       But   there 

was  a  shade  of  disappointment 

visible     when,     ignoring     the 

paper    in    which     Pigott    had 

written    the    fatal    word,    the 

great  advocate  proceeded  with 

his     cross-examination.  I 

described  it  edition  after  edi- 
tion in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette," 

being  warned  every  now  and 

then     that     my     license     of 

critical    reporting    would    in- 
evitably   lead    to     my     being 

committed    for    contempt    of 

Court.       The  game,  however, 

was  up.       Pigott  was  in   the 
toils.  Another  day  or  two  and 

the  poor  wretch  was  to  flee  the  country  and  end 
his  existence  by  a  pistol  shot  at  Madrid.  Of  this 
we  knew  nothing;  but  the  sympathetic  heart  of 
at  least  one  eminent  onlooker  winced  and  shud- 
dered as  the  merciless  unstripping  of  the  masks 
of  a  lifetime  went  on  hour  after  hour.  "It  is  likej 
the  Day  of  Judgment"  she  cried.  "How  terrible  to 
be  compelled  to  confront  the  gaze  of  the  world 
with  all  his  lies  in  his  right  hand!" 

The  judges  came  in,  and  the  work  of  demolition 
went  on.  His  cross-examination  was  ruthless, 
searching  and  masterly.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Pigott  was  easy  game.  He  had  given  himself 
away  so  completely.  Ample  time  and  opportunity 
had  been  afforded  the  defence  to  prepare  all  the 
5 


traps  and  pitfalls  into  which  the  wretched  victim 
was  flung  naked  and  helpless.  Sir  Charles  Russell 
revelled  in  the  opportunity.  Speaking  years  after- 
wards, he  said:  — 

Cross-examination  rarely  hurts  a  really  honest  witness. 
People  think  that  anything  can  be  done  by  cross- 
examination;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  witness  is 
honest,  it  can  do  very  little.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  can  say  that  I  never  rise  to  cross-examine  a  witness 
with  any  heart  or  interest  unless,  from  something  I 
know  of  him  from  my  brief,  or  from  his  demeanour  in 
the  box,  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  telling 
the  truih. 

He  rose  to  examine  Pigott  with  plenty  of  heart 
and  interest,  for  he  knew  he  was  confronted  with 
the  original  liar  upon  whose  forgeries  the  "Times" 
had  traded  for  years. 


SIR  CHARLES  RUSSELL  CROSS-EXAMINING  IN 
THE  PIGOTT  TRIAL. 


Mis  Plea  for  His  Country. 

I  did  not  witness  the  cross-examination  of  Le 
Caron,  who  was  a  much  tougher  witness  to  handle, 
but  I  heard  the  whole  of  the  famous  six  days' 
oration,  in  which  Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  calm 
and  measured  but  occasionally  in  fervent  tones, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  was  at  times 
a  little  too  much  of  a  lecturer  on  Irish  history,  but, 
as  even  the  "Times"  is  now  constrained  to  admit, 
"he  crowned  his  reputation  as  an  advocate,  placing 
himself  on  the  same  level  as  Erskine  or  Berryer." 

"I  have  spoken,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  amid 
the  murmured  applause  of  the  crowded  court,  "not 
merely  as  an  advocate,  I  have  spoken  for  the  land 
of  my  birth;   but  I  feel — I  profoundly  feel — that  I 
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have  been  speaking,  too,  for  and  in  the  best  in-  Not  much  of  a  peroration,  perhaps,  but  spoken 

terests  of  England,   of  that  country  where   many  from  the  heart.      When  Sir  Charles  sat  down  he 

years  of  my  laborious  life  have  been  passed,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  as  if  weeping.       He 

where  I  have  received  kindness,  consideration  and  was  roused  by  a  note  from  the  Bench.      It  was  a 

regard,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  make  some  at-  pencilled  slip  of  paper  from  the  presiding  judge,  on 

tempt  to  repay."  which  were  written  the  words,   "A  great  speech, 
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worthy  of  a  great  occasion."  Sir  Richard  Webster 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  kindly  message. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "and  so  say  we  all."  It  was 
the  culminating  point  of  the  forensic  career  of  the 
greatest  advocate  of  our  time. 

The  Maybrick  Case. 
To  speak  of  other  cases  after  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission is  an  anti-climax  indeed.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  not  to  mention  the  part  which  he  played 
in  the  Maybrick  case.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  accused  of  poisoning  her  elderly  hus- 
band, was  tried  at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  and  condemned  to  death.  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  Who  was  her  counsel,  was  scandalised  at 
the  verdict.  The  judge  was  nearly  in  his  dotage 
Strong  prejudice  had  been  excited  against  the 
accused  by  the  irrelevant  fact  that  she  had  not 
been  faithful  to  her  marriage  vows,  and  as  the 
result  she  was  condemned  to  die.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  did  all  that  he  could  do  to  secure  a  revi- 
sion of  the  sentence.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  re- 
prieved, and  she  still  lingers  in  living  death  in  one 
of  our  convict  p-risons.  I  was  somewhat  interested 
in  her  case,  and  had  occasion  to  see  Sir  Charles 
on  the  subject.  He  was  guarded  in  expressing  any 
positive  opinion  as  to  her  innocence,  he  was  clear 
and  emphatic  as  to  the  wrongfulness  of  her  con- 
viction. Over  and  over  again  he  said  to  me,  "I 
say  nothing  as  to  her  guilt  or  innocence:  but  I  do 
assert  without  hesitation  that  she  was  wrongly 
convicted.  Even  if  she  was  guilty  her  guilt  was 
not  proved.  No  one  ought  to  have  been  con- 
demned on  such  evidence."  He  did  what  he  could 
to  secure  her  release.  But  whether  Whig  or  Tory 
reigns  in  Downing-street  the  door  of  Mrs.  May- 
brick's  cell  has  never  been  unlocked. 

Sir  George  Lewis'  Q.C. 

Of  all  the  other  famous  cases  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  He  was  Sir 
George  Lewis'  favourite  counsel,  he  was  Mr. 
Lab  ouch  e  re's  doughty  champion.  He  was  in  every 
case  that  was  of  the  first  rank.  The  writer  of  his 
obituary  notice  in  the  "Times"  well  says:  — 

Each  of  his  cases  was,  for  him,  whatever  might  be 
the  verdict,  a  victory.  His  courage,  his  thorough- 
ness, his  strenuous  devotion  to  his  client,  his  relentless 
cross-examination,  his  mastery  of  details,  his  sound 
sense,  were  too  conspicuous  to  be  ignored;  one  rival 
after  another  was  caught  up  and  then  passed;  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  the  history  of  the  common  law 
Bar  was  his  history.  In  almost  every  case  of  magni- 
tude he  was  engaged;  and  in  libel  actions  he  was  "in- 
dispensable. 

Politics  and  Play. 

What  was  more  remarkable  was  that  during  most 
of  the  years  when  he  was  crowded  with  briefs  and 
overwhelmed  with  legal  work,  he  was  constantly 
busy  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  plat- 


form. Russell  would  go  anywhere  to  speak  in 
support  of  his  principles  or  of  his  party.  After  long 
days  spent  in  court  and  laborious  hours  passed  in 
consultations  he  would  turn  up  at  an  out-of-the- 
way  London  meeting,  and  discourse  for  an  hour 
on  the  party  questions  of  the  day.  No  political 
hack  was  more  ready  to  rush  off  to  any  platform 
than  the  leader  of  the  English  Bar.  He  seemed 
to  be  made  of  iron.  He  crowded  two  busy  lives 
into  one,  and  then  added  a  third  of  play  as  a 
corrective  to  the  excess  of  the  other  two.  He 
made  money  rapidly  and  squandered  it  as  quickly. 
No  man  made  more  money  at  the  Bar;  very  few 
had  less  of  it  available  for  subscriptions  and  public 
munificence.  He  loved  the  green  table  and  the 
green  turf,  and  although  he  played  well  and  had 
an  Irishman's  good  eye  for  a  horse,  you  heard 
more  of  his  debts  than  of  his  savings.  How  he 
managed  to  get  through  all  his  work  and  to  com- 
bine it  with  his  play  only  those  can  understand 
Who  have  learned  how  much  rest  is  to  be  found 
in  complete  change  of  occupation.  At  five  o'clock 
he  shut  the  door  of  his  mind  upon  his  briefs — put 
it  to  sleep,  so  to  speak — and  then  waking  up  the 
section  of  his  mind  that  attended  to  politics  he 
began  quite  fresh  to  attend  to  his  parliamentary 
duties.  His  wife  spared  him  all  domestic  or 
business  worries.  She  Was  his  factotum,  and 
she  has  been  appointed  his  sole  executrix. 

His  Power  of  Concentration. 
The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  in  his  faculty 
of  concentration.    What  his  hand  found  to  do  he 
did    with    all    his    might.     His    biographer    in    the 
'Times"  says:  — 

One,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  of  the  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cess was  the  earnestness  with  which  he  plunged  into 
every  case,  trivial  or  not.  "What  a  fool  I  am; 
knocking  myself  to  pieces  about  a  two-penny-halfpenny 
dispute,"  he  was  heard  to  say  as  he  flung  his  wig  on  the 
robmg-room  table,  and  threw  himself  exhausted  into  a 
chair.  And  he  returned  to  Court  to  repeat,  do  what 
he  would,  the  same  folly  in  regard  to  his  next  case,  per- 
haps   equally    trumpery. 

He  wore  himself  out  before  his  time,  perhaps. 
But  he  lived  to  be  sixty-eight,  and  he  died  of  an 
internal  complaint  which  had  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  excessive  mental  strain. 

On  the  Bench. 

Of  his  career  as  a  judge  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  His  praises  are  in  every  mouth.  He  was  a 
splendid  example  of  that  unflinching  integrity 
which  he  claimed  as  the  most  important  element 
in  the  character  of  a  judge.  He  was  impatient  of 
the  law's  delays,  and  rode  roughshod  over  many 
time-honoured  traditions  which  impeded  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and 
his  last  crusade  was  an  attempt  to  extirpate  the 
practice  of  giving  secret  commissions  which  is  eat- 
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ing  like  dry  rot  into  our  commercial  integrity.  He 
made  a  famous  protest  on  behalf  of  integrity  in 
business,  even  in  the  business  of  the  financier  and 
company  promoter,  when  he  welcomed  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Mayor  to  the  Law  Courts.  Everywhere 
on  the  Bench  and  off  the  Beneh  he  was  punctual 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  prompt  to  respond  to 
all  appeals  for  justice.  There  have  been  few  more 
characteristic  stories  told  of  him  than  that  of  his 
sermon  on  punctuality  to  the  London  Irish  Foot- 
ball Club:  — 

In  October,  1898,  when  that  club  was  matched  to  play 
Hammersmith  Club,  Lord  Russell  was  invited  and 
consented  to  kick  off  the  ball.  On  arriving  punctually 
at  the  hour  appointed,  he  found  that  some  members  of 
the  London  Irish  team  were  not  on  the  ground.  He 
waited  patiently  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until 
all  the  players  were  assembled,  and  then  called  up 
Mr.  Dyas,  the  captain  of  the  London  Irish  and 
delivered  the  following  homily:  "  Captain  Dyas  and 
members  of  the  London  Trish  Football  Club.  I  de- 
sire to  point  out  to  you  that  one  of  your  cardinal  rules 
in  life  should  he  punctuality.  Unless  you  study  that 
rule,  whether  in  business  or  plav,  you  will  never  be 
successful  men,  and  I  hope  that  "you  will  take  to 
heart  the  lesson  I  am  now  reading  you."  '"'he  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  then  proceeded 
to  kick  off  the  ball. 

There  was  a  wonderfully  imperturbable  expression 
of  utmost  gravity  about  his  massive  and  impres- 
sive features.  He  was  as  witty  as  tie  was  wise, 
and  the  papers  have  been  printing  some  of  his  bon 
mots,  but  they  cannot  recall  the  genial  smile  and 
hearty  simplicity  which  characterised  the  man. 

His  Devotion  to  Arbitration. 
He  would  probably  have  been  nominated  as  one 
of  the  picked  arbitrators  whose  names  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  Roster  of  the  International 
Tribunal  constituted  by  the  Hague  Convention. 
He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  principle  of  Inter- 
national arbitration,  and  was  the  only  judge,  if 
I  remember  aright,  who  came  forward  and  ad- 
dressed a  public  meeting  in  support  of  the  Peace 
Crusade.  He  was  much  taken  with  M.  de  Neli- 
koff's  suggestion  of  borrowing  the  institution  of 
seconds  from  the  practice  of  the  duello  as  a  means 
of  averting  war.  His  address  to  the  Law  Congress 
at  Saratoga  was  a  noble  and  eloquent  plea  for  the 
establishment  of  peace  by  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion as  the  necessary  crown  of  the  work  of  civil- 
isation.    He  said:  — 

What,  indeed,  is  true  civilisation?  Ev  its  fruit  you 
shall  know  it.  It  is  not  dominion,  wealth,  materia] 
luxury— nay,  not  even  a  great  literature  and  edu- 
cation widespread— good  though  these  things  be.  Civi- 
lisation is  not  a  veneer;  it  must  penetrate  to  the  very 
heart  and  core  of  societies  of  men.  Its  true  signs 
are  thought  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  chivalrous  re- 


gard and  respect  for  woman,  the  frank  recognition  of 
human  brotherhood,  irrespective  of  race  or  colour  or 
nation  or  religion,  the  narrowing  of  the  domain  of  mere 
force  as  a  governing  factor  in  the  world,  the  love  of 
ordered  freedom,  abhorrence  of  what  is  mean  and  cruel 
and  vile,  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  claims  of  Justice. 
Civilisation  in  that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense,  must 
make  for  Peace. 

A  Good  AnglcAmerican. 

Lord     Russell     was     ever     strenuous     for     the 

strengthening    of    the    friendly    relations    between 

Americans   and   British.     In   the   same   speech    he 

concluded   by   appealing   to    the   English-speaking 

nations  to  unite  to  promote  the  peace  of  mankind. 

He  said:  — 

Rut  if  this  influence  is  to  be  fully  felt,  they  must 
work  together  in  cordial  friendship,  each  people  in  its 
own  sphere  of  action.  If  they  have  great  power  they 
have  also  great  responsibility.  No  cause  they  espouse 
can  fail;  no  cause  they  oppose  can  triumph.  The 
future  is,  in  large  part,  theirs.  They  have  the  making 
of  history  in  the  times  that  are  to  come.  The  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  would  be  strife  which  should 
divide  them.  Let  us  pray  that  this  shall  never  be. 
Let  us  pray  that  they,  always  self-respecting,  each  in 
honour  upholding  its  own  flag,  safeguarding  its  own  heri- 
tage of  right,  and  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  each  in 
its  own  way  fulfilling  its  high  national  destiny,  shall 
yet  work  in  harmony  for  the  progress  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

A  Papist  Chi.-f  Justice. 

Lord  Russell,  it  is  noted  with  some  satisfaction, 
was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  who  held  the  post 
of  Chief  Justice  since  the  Reformation.  Statutory 
disabilities  barred  the  way  to  the  Woolsack.  A 
Papist  can  be  a  Prime  Minister,  but  he  cannot  be 
Lord  Chancellor.  But  even  the  bitterest  bigot 
would  in  vain  endeavour  to  discover  in  the  career 
of  Lord  Russell,  either. at  the  Bench  or  the  Bar, 
any  instance  in  which  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  deflected  his  sense  of  justice, 
or  had  results  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Britain  or  of  Protestantism. 

Lord  Russell  died  with  the  praises  of  all  men 
surrounding  his  memory.  Bramwell  Booth  wrote 
me  in  heartfelt  sorrow  expressing  his  conviction 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  had  always  been 
a  good  friend  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  a  deeply 
religious  man  who  sincerely  endeavoured  to  do 
the  right.  And  on  the  day  after  his  death  Cardinal 
Vaughan  sent  round  to  his  clergy  the  following 
letter:  — 

The  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  faithful  are 
earnestly  requested  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  who,  after  a  life 
of  distinguished  public  service,  died  yesterday  forti- 
fied by  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 
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THE    BOOK    OF    THE    MONTH. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 


THE    MASTER   CI-  R.STIAN. '  *     BY    MARIE    CORELLL 


Marie  Corelli's  new  book  is  not  a  novel:  it  is  a 
sermon,  a  sermon  that  extends  over  more  than 
600  closely  printed  pages.  The  appetite  with  which 
our  Puritan  forefathers  endured  two-hour  sermons 
from  a  Puritan  pulpit  reappears  in  the  demand  for 
such  a  book  as  this.  It  has  been  subscribed  for 
to  the  extent  of  100,000  copies!  The  phenomenon 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  follows  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  another  great  success  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Sheldon's  theological  tractates  which  began  with 
"  Id  His  Steps."  "  The  Master  Christian  "  is  a  book 
of  the  same  kind,  but  its  authoress,  being  a  lady 
novelist,  naturally  deals  with  the  question  from 
a  more  imaginative  and  romantic  point  of  view 
than  the  fervent  evangelist  of  Topeka.  The 
British  public,  it  is  evident,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  prefers  to  take  its  theology 
served  up  with  a  sauce  of  fiction.  The  amalgam 
may  not  commend  itself  to  a  literary  judgment, 
but  the  critics  are  out  of  court.  Tneir  judgment 
may  be  quite  sound,  and  the  book  may  perish  and 
be  forgotten  as  unworthy  to  live;  but  its  temporary 
and  immediate  popularity  is  the  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who  condemn  it  as  unreadable.  If  100,000 
men  and  women  of  the  English-speaking  world 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  pay  6s.  for  Marie  Corelli's 
sermon,  that  conclusively  disposes  of  the  allegation 
that  it  is  unreadable.  There  are  more  people 
ready  and  eager  to  read  it  than  there  are  to  read 
the  novels  of  almost  any  other  of  our  contemporary 
novelists.  It  may  be  a  proof  that  the  popular 
palate  is  not  refined,  or  it  may  not.  That  is  not 
the  question.  Miss  Corelli  has  her  public,  and  it 
is  a  wider  public  than  that  of  most  of  those  who 
compete  with  her  in  the  task  of  amusing  or  edify- 
ing the  novel-readers  of  to-day. 

What  "The    Master  Christian''  is  Like, 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  "The  Master 
Christian"  is  like,  without  reading  its  six  hundred 
and  thirty  pages,  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
if  he  takes  Sheldon's  "In  His  Steps,"  Zola's 
"Rome,"  and  any  of  Marie  Corelli's  previous 
novels  in  equal  proportions.  The  note  which  runs 
through  the  whole  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Sheldon's. 
The  thesis  is  that  we  have  to  get  back  to  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  if  mankind  is  to  be  saved. 
Her  method  of  expounding  this  dor-trine  very  much 
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resembles  Zola's  handling  of  a  different  theme  in 
•Rome,"  that  is  to  say,  she  takes  her  typical 
Master  Christian  to  the  Vatican,  and  confronts 
him  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  with  the 
results  that  might  be  anticipated.  But  the  book 
has  a  great  deal  in  it  that  differs  very  much  from 
either  Sheldon's  "In  His  Steps"  or  Zola's  "Rome." 
The  distinctively  Corellian  note  is acertain  shrewish 
vindictiveness,  and  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  element  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  success 
of  the  book  as  anything  else. 

A  "No  Popery"  Novel. 

For  at  this  present  moment  a  considerable 
section  of  the  religious  public  in  England  is  very 
irate  with  Rome  and  the  Romanising  clergy  in  the 
Establishment.  The  "No  Popery"  wave  is  rising, 
and  "The  Master  Christian"  will  float  like  a  cork 
on  its  topmost  crest. 

Marie  Corelli  in  "The  Master  Christian"  repre- 
sents the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church  exactly 
as  her  heroine  Angela,  the  artist,  paints  her  typical 
priest.  Here  is  her  description  of  the  picture  which 
Angela  had  labelled  "A  Servant  of  Christ  at  the 
Madeleine,  Paris":  — 

Low  beetling  brows — a  sensual  cruel  mouth  with  a 
loosely  projecting  under-lip — eyes  that  appeared  to  be 
furtively  watching  each  other  across  the  thin  bridge 
of  nose — a  receding  chin  and  a  narrow  cranium,  com- 
bined with  an  expression  which  was  hypocritically 
humble,  yet  sly,  this  was  the  type  Angela  Sovrani 
had  chosen  to  delineate,  sparing  nothing,  softening  no 
line,  and  introducing  no  redeeming  point — a  type 
mercilessly  true  to  the  life;  the  face  of  a  priest — 
"  A  Servant  of  Christ,"  as  she  called  him.  The  title, 
united  with  that  wicked  and  repulsive  countenance, 
was   a    terribly   significant    suggestion. 

When  she  was  upbraided  for  selecting  such  an 
evil  type  of  priest,  she  declares  that  "there  is  no 
question  of  choice.  These  faces  are  ordinary 
among  our  priests!  At  all  the  churches,  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  I  have  looked  for  a  good,  a  noble 
face,  in  vain!  for  an  even  commonly  honest  face-T- 
in vain!" 

That  is   her  portrait  of   a  priest.     Her  portrait 

of   an   archbishop,   which     is    labelled,     "Lord,     I 

thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,"  presents 

us  with  the  following  picture  of  a  dignitary  of  the 

Church:  — 

The  smooth  countenance,  the  little  eyes  comfortably 
sunken  in  small  rolls  of  fat,  the  smug  smiling  lips, 
the  gross  neck  and  heavy  jaw  .  .  .  and  above  all, 
the  perfectly  self-satisfied  and  mock-pious  air  of  the 
man. 
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Such  is  Maris  Corelli's  typical  archbishop.  As 
she  paints  her  "Servant  of  Christ"  and  her  arch- 
bishop, so  she  paints  the  whole  Roman  Church. 

The  Tyrant  Mar. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Roman  Church  which 
she  caricatures  and  libels.  She  is  equally  out  of 
temper  and  equally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
relations  of  the  sexes.  Her  typical  man  is  very 
little  better  than  a  brute  and  a  savage.  The  com- 
plete savage  in  low  life  kicks  his  wife  to  death, 
and  the  savage  in  high  life  kills  the  mother  of  his 
children  by  neglect  and  infidelity.  There  is  no 
doubt  an  element  of  truth  in  what  she  says  about 
the  domination  of  man,  but  her  voice  always  seems 
to  rise  into  a  kind  of  screamy  shriek  when  she  is 
dealing  with  marriage  as  it  is,  or  with  the  reluct- 
ance of  men  to  recognise  the  excellence  of  women's 
work.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  could  suggest  many 
improvements,  both  in  the  conventional  attitude  of 
man  to  woman,  as  well  as  in  the  organisation  and 
methods  of  the  Christian  Church;  but  even  those 
who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  her  ultimate  aim 
feel  constrained  to  protest  against  the  exaggeration 
with  which  Miss  Corelli  delivers  her  message. 

A  Want  of  Sympathy. 

As  a  book  the  chief  fault  of  "The  Master 
Christian"  is  lack  of  sympathy.  Miss  Corelli  will, 
no  doubt,  retort  that  she  is  justified  by  the  various 
passages  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  which  He  de- 
nounces woes  upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  but 
no  one  Who  reads  the  Gospels  with  a  dispassionate 
mind  can  for  a  moment  profess  that  this  denun- 
ciatory vein  was  the  most  typical  or  even  the  most 
persistent  note  in  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene. 
The  familiar  legend  which  tells  of  the  different 
way  in  which  Christ  and  His  disciples  treated 
the  dead  dog  which  they  found  lying  at  the  city 
gates,  might  be  commended  with  advantage  to  our 
splenetic  authoress.  The  disciples  only  noticed  the 
stench  of  the  decaying  corpse,  while  their  Master 
bade  them  note  with  admiration  the  beauty  and 
whiteness  of  its  teeth.  In  contemplating  the 
Churches,  especially  the  Church  of  Rome,  Marie 
Corelli  can  only  feel  the  stench.  If  it  has  any 
beauties,  they  do  not  appeal  to  her.  Hence  she 
largely  defeats  her  own  end.  There  are  faults  in 
Rome  as  there  are  in  all  human  institutions;  but 
any  one  who  takes  up  an  attitude  of  wholesale 
depreciation,  and  can  find  nothing  in  the  great 
organisations  in  which  generation  after  generation 
of  devout  souls  have  endeavoured  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  teaching  of  their  Saviour,  puts  her- 
self out  of  court.  Even  When  you  are  attacking 
your  opponent's  case,  it  is  as  well  to  admit  that 
there  is  some  good  in  it.  No  institution  that  is 
wholly  bad  can  survive:  and  whatever  may  I>r  said 


against  the  Papacy  and  the  Vatican,  no  one  can 
deny  Chat  they  have  survived  for  centuries  and 
are  likely  to  survive  for  many  centuries  to 
come.  This  may  be  too  philosophical  a  reflection 
for  the  100,000  readers  who  are  devouring  "The 
Master  Christian,"  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
and  I  must  protest  against  the  attempt  to  use  the 
loftiest  of  all  conceptions  in  order  to  give  free 
rein  to  the  indulgence  of  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness  in  dealing  with  the  institutions 
and  the  creeds  which,  with  all  their  faults,  have 
nevertheless  been  effectual  in  turning  the  minds  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-men  towards  the  ideal  life. 

Her  Conception  of  Christ — 

The  first  thing  to  ask  in  a  book  like  this  is  not 
whether  it  has  a  good  literary  style  or  whether  its 
perspective  is  right  and  just,  but  to  inquire  of  the 
authoress,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  Marie 
Corelli  tells  us  in  various  ways  what  is  her  idea 
of  the  Christ  whom  she  would  have  the  world  fol- 
low. Her  heroine,  Angela,  paints  a  picture  which 
we  are  told  is  the  greatest  work  of  art  produced 
since  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  It  is  entitled 
"The  Coming  of  Christ,"  and  contains  her  idea  of 
Christ  as  she  conceives  Him,  the  mostperfect Christ 
ever  painted.  Here  is  her  description  of  this 
"stupendous  conception":  — 

The  central  glory  of  the  whole  picture  was  a  figure 
of  Christ— unlike  any  other  Christ  ever  imagined  by 
poet  or  painter — an  etherealised  form  through  which  the 
very  light  of  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  shine.  Supreme,  ma 
jestic,  and  austerely  God-like,  the  face  was  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  hewers  of  the  classic 
marbles;  it  was  the  face  of  a  great  Archangel,  beard- 
less and  youthful,  yet  kingly  and  commanding.  Round 
the  broad  brows  a  Crown  of  Thorns  shone  like  a  diadem, 
every  pricklv  point  tipped  with  pale  lire,  and  from  the 
floating  folds  of  intense  white  which,  cloud-like,  clung 
about  the  divine  form,  taint  flashes  of  the  lightning 
gleamed.  Above  this  grand  Christ  the  heavens  were 
opened,  pouring  out  a  rain  of  such  translucent  purity 
of  colour  and  radiance  as  never  were  seen  in  any 
painted  canvas  before;  but  beneath,  the  clouds  were 
black  as  midnight— confused,  chaotic,  and  drifting 
darkly  on  a  strong  wind,  as  it  seemed,  into  weird  ami 
witch-like  shapes,  wherein  were  seen  the  sun  and 
moon  revolving  pallidly,  like  globes  of  fire  lost  from 
their  orbits  and  about  to  become  extinct.  And  among 
those  slrfting  black  films  were  a  crowd  of  human 
creatures,  floating  and  falling  into  unknown  depths  of 
darkness,  and  striking  out  wild  arms  of  appeal  and  en- 
treatv  and  despair.  The  faces  of  these  were  all 
familiar,  and  were  the  life-like  portraits  of  many  of 
those  pre-eminent  in  the  history  of  the  time.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  waxen  and 
wan  and  dark-eyed,  depicted  as  fastening  fetters  of  iron 
round  the  body  of  a  beautiful  youth,  laurel-crowned, 
the  leaves  of  'the  laurel  bearing  faint  go'd  letters, 
which  spelt  the  word  "  Science."  Huddled  beside 
him  was  a  well-known  leader  of  the  Jesuits,  busily 
counting  up  heaps  of  gold.  Another  remarkable  figure 
was  that  of  a  well-known  magnate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who,  leaning  forward,  eagerly  sought  to  grasp 
and  hold  the  garment  of  the  Pope,  but  was  dragged 
back  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  crowned  with  an  Im- 
perial diadem.  After  these  and  other  principal  per- 
sonages came  a  confusion  of  faces— nil  recognisable,  yet 
needing  study  to  discern  --i  features  drifting  downwardly 
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into  the  darkness;  one  was  the  vivisectionist  whose 
name  was  celebrated  through  France,  clutching  at  his 
bleeding  victim  and  borne  relentlessly  onwards  by  the 
whirl-wind— and  forms  and  faces  belonging  to  men  of 
every  description  of  Church  doctrine  were  seen  tramp- 
ling underneath  them  other  human  creatures  scarcely 
discernible.  And  over  all  this  blackness  and  chaos  the 
supernal  hgure  of  the  glorious  Christ  was  aerially 
noised;  one  hand  was  extended,  and  to  this  a  woman 
clung— a  woman  with  a  beautiful  face  made  piteous 
in  its  beauty  by  long  grief  and  patient  endurance. 
In  her  other  arm  she  held  a  sleeping  child— and 
mother  and  child  were  linked  together  by  a  garland  of 
flowers  partially  broken  and  faded.  Her  entreating 
attitude,  the  sleeping  child's  helplessness,  her  worn 
face,  the  perishing  roses  of  earth's  hope  and  joy,  all 
expressed  their  meaning  simply  yet  tragically;  and  as 
the  Divine  Hand  supported  and  drew  her  up  out  of  the 
universal  chaos  below,  the  hope  of  a  new  world,  a 
better  world,  a  wiser  world,  a  holier  world,  seemed 
to  i>  distantly  conveyed.  But  the  eyes  of  the  Christ 
were  i  11  of  reproach,  and  were  bent  on  the  Represen- 
tative oJ  St.  Peter  binding  the  laurel-crowned  youth, 
and  dragging  him  into  darkness,  and  the  words  written 
across  the  golden  mount  of  the  picture,  in  clear  black 
letters,  seemed  to  be  actually  spoken  aloud  from  the 
vivid  colour  and  movement  of  the  painting.  "  Many  in 
that  day  will  call  upon  Me  and  3ay,  Lord,  Lord,  have 
we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  cast 
out  devils,  and  done  many  wonderful  works? 

"Then  will  I  say  to  them,  I  never  knew  you!  De- 
part from  Me  all  ye  that  work  iniquity!" 

— and  of  the  Ideal  Christian. 

If  this  be  the  Christ,  what  is  it  to  be  a  Christian? 
For  a  description  of  the  perfect  Christian  she  falls 
back  upon  the  poem  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Mackay:  — 

If  thou'rt  a  Christian  in  deed  and  thought, 
Loving   thy    neighbour   as   Jesus    taught, — 
Living  all  days  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
And  not  one  only  out  of  seven, — 
Sharing  thy  wealth   with   the  suffering  poor, 
Helping  all  sorrow  that  Hope  can  cure,— 
Making   religion   a   truth   in   the    heart, 
And  not  a  cloak  to  be  worn  in  the  mart, 
Or  in  high  cathedrals  and  chapels  and  fanes, 
Where   priests  are   traders  and   count   the  gains  — 
All  God's  angels  will  say,  "  Well  done!" 
Whenever  thy  mortal  race  is  run. 
White  and  forgiven, 
Thou'lt  enter  heaven. 
And  pass,  unchallenged,  the  Golden  Gate, 
Where  welcoming  spirits  watch  and  wait 
To  hail  thy  coming  with  sweet  accord 
To  the  Holy  City  of  Cod   the  Lord! 

If  Peace  is  thy  prompter,  and  Love  is  thy  guide, 
And  white-robed  Charity  walks  by  thy  side,— 
If  thou  tellest  the  truth  without  oath  to  bind, 
Doing   thy  duty  to  all  mankind, — 
Raising   the  lowly,  cheering  the  sad, 
Finding  some  goodness  e'en  in  the  bad, 
And  owning  with  sadness  if  badness  there  be, 
There  might  have  been  badness  in  thine  and  in  thee, 
If  Conscience  the  warder   that   keeps   thee   whole 
HacI  uttered  no  voice  to  thv  slumbering  souk- 
All    God's   angels   will    say,    "Well   done!" 
Whenever  thy  mortal  race  is  run. 
White  and  forgiven, 
Thou'lt  enter  heaven, 
And  pass,  unchallenged,   the  Golden  Gate, 
Where  welcoming  spirits  watch  and  wait 
To   hail    thv   coming   with   sweet   accord 
To  the  Holy  City  of  God  the  Lord! 

If  thou   art   humble,   and   wilt  not   scorn. 
However  wretched,  a  brother  forlorn, — 


If  tby  purse  is  open  to  misery's  call, 
And  the  God  thou  lovest  is  God  of  all, 
Whatever  their  colour,   clime  or  creed, 
Blood  of  thy  blood,  in  their  sorest  need, — 
If  every  cause  that  is  good  and  true, 
And  needs  assistance  to  dare  and  do, 
Thou  helpest  on  through  good  and  ill, 
With  trust  in  Heaven,  and  God's  good  will,— 
All  God's  angels  will  say,   "  Well  done!" 
Whenever  thy  mortal  race  is  run. 
White  and   forgiven, 
Thou'lt  enter  heaven, 
And  pass,  unchallenged,  the  Golden  Gate, 
Where  welcoming  spirits  watch  and  wait 
To   hail   thv   coming   writh   sweet   accord 
To  the  Holy  City  of  God  the  Lord! 

The  Crucial  Question. 

But  the  question  as  to  how  the  mass  of  brutish 
humanity  is  to  be  brought  up  to  this  high  ideal 
is  not  answered  by  Marie  Corelli  with  any  degree 
of  explicitness.  She  would  have  a  purified  Church, 
she  tells  us,  "a  House  of  Praise  to  God,  without 
any  superstition  or  dogma;"  but  the  only  pages  in 
which  she  does  anything  like  justice  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  Church  occur  in  the  con- 
versation between  Aubrey  Leigh  the  Socialist  and 
Monsignor  Gherardi.  Aubrey  declares  that  if  th»' 
Roman  Catholic  faith  were  "purified  from  the 
accumulated  superstition  of  ages  and  freed  from  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry,  it  would  perhaps  be  the 
grandest  form  of  Christianity  in  the  world;"  to 
which  Monsignor  Gherardi  replies  that  it  is  not 
the  Church  against  which  he  should  arm  himself — 
it  is  the  human  race:  — 

It  is  not  one  or  many  religious  systems  with  which 
you  should  set  yourself  to  contend.  It  is  the  blind 
brutishness  of  man.  The  Church  tries  to  supply  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  human  being,  such  as  his  spiritual 
needs  at  present  are.  When  he  demands  more,  it  will 
give  him  more.  At  present  his  needs  are  purely  per- 
sonal, and,  therefore,  low  and  tainted  with  sensuality. 
Yet  we  drag  him  along  through  these  emotions  as  near 
to  the  blameless  Christ  as  we  can.  "  You  wish," 
said  Gherardi,  "  to  help  and  serve  humanity.  En- 
thusiast! You  would  do  far  better  to  help  and  serve 
the  Church,  for  the  Church  rewards.  Humanity  has 
cursed  and  killed  every  great  benefactor  it  ever  had, 
including   Christ." 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  asking  too  much  from 
Marie  Corelli  to  explain  how  she  would  found  her 
new  Church.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ventured  upon 
this  arduous  undertaking,  not  with  much  success, 
in  "Robert  Elsmere;"  but  that  is  the  root  and 
difficulty  of  the  whole  question,  and  in  this  book 
it  is  shirked  rather  than  faced.  Now,  having  thus 
set  forth  Marie  Corelli's  own  account  of  the  Christ 
which  she  would  preach  and  the  Christianity  which 
she  would  introduce,  and  noted  her  evasion  of  the 
real  question  as  to  how  a  human  organisation  can 
co-operate  in  realising  this  divine  ideal,  let  us 
turn  to  the  story  which,  in  order  to  leaven  her 
somewhat  destructive  and  ill-defined  theology,  she 
has  crammed  full  of  the  familiar  resources  of  the 
transpontine  melodrama. 
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The  Story. 

The  motif  of  the  tale  is  very  simple,  but  her 
attempt  at  realising  her  idea  is  very  daring.  A 
good  Cardinal,  who  might  have  been  modelled  in 
many  respects  upon  Cardinal  Manning — Felix 
Bonpre — 'determines  to  leave  his  cathedral  town, 
and  go  on  a  tour  of  several  months,  during  which 
time  he  would  try  to  probe  for  himself  the  truth  of 
how  the  world  was  going,  "whether  on  the  down- 
ward road  to  destruction  and  death,  or  up  the  high 
ascents  of  progress  and  life."  He  very  soon  found 
that  the  confusion  and  trouble  of  the  world  were 
not  mere  hearsay,  but  in  very  truth  existed.  Every- 
where he  found  the  general  bewilderment  of  the' 
world,  and  everywhere  he  traces  it  to  the  same 
root,  the  growing  lack  of  faith  in  God  and  here- 
after. How  came  faith  to  grow  dim?  The  mob- 
ile considered  this  subject,  the  more  persistently  the 
same  answer  asserted  itself — that  the  blame  rested 
principally  with  the  Church  itself,  and  its  teachers 
and  preachers,  and  not  only  in  one  but  in  all 
forms  of  creed. 

How  Christ  Came  Again. 

The  story  opens  with  the  Cardinal  listening  to 
miraculous  music  in  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  hears  the  question  "When  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh,  think  ye  He  shall  find  faith  on 
earth?"  That  night  the  Cardinal  has  a  vision,  a 
dream  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Agonised  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  end  of  all  things,  he  bursts  into  a 
prayer  crying  out,  "Have  patience  yet,  thou  out- 
raged and  blasphemed  Creater!  Break  once  again 
Thy  silence  as  of  old,  and  speak  to  us!  Pity  us 
once  again,  ere  Thou  slay  us  utterly:  Come  to  us 
even  as  Thou  earnest  in  Judea,  and  surely  we 
will  receive  Thee  and  obey  Thee,  and  reject  Thy 
love  no  more."  The  Divine  Voice  sounds  in  his 
ears,  saying  "Thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  once  again 
the  silence  shall  be  broken.  Nevertheless,  re- 
member that  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not."  He  wakes  and 
hears  almost  at  once  a  plaintive  wailing  as  of 
some  human  creature  in  distress,  a  desolate  yet 
gentle  cry  as  of  some  sick  and  suffering  child. 
He  listens;  the  cry  is  repeated,  and  he  goes  out  into 
the  darkness  to  see  from  whom  it  proceeds.  "A 
boy's  desolate  little  figure,  with  uplifted  hands 
clasped  appealingly  and  laid  against  the  shut 
cathedral  door,  and  face  hidden  and  pressed  hard 
upon  those  hands,  as  though  in  mute  and  uncon- 
solable  despair."  The  Cardinal  accosts  him, 
and  the  boy  looks  up.  "What  a  sad  face  he  had! — 
worn  and  weary  yet  beautiful!  What  eyes!- 
heavy  with  the  dews  of  sorrow,  yet  tender  even 
in  pain!"  'Why  are  you  weeping  here  alone?"  he 
asks. 


"Because  I  am  left  alone  to  weep,"  said  the  boy, 
answering  in  a  soft  voice  of  vibrating  and  musical 
melancholy.     "For  me  the  world  is  empty." 

The  Cardinal  offers  the  boy  shelter,  asks  his 
name;  it  is  Manuel.  In  such  wise  came  Christ 
again  to  earth. 

His  First  Miracle. 
The  Divine  Child  becomes  inseparable  from  the 
Cardinal.  He  goes  with  him  everywhere,  and 
always  talks  as  Marie  Corelli  thinks  Christ  would 
talk  if  He  were  a  child  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
corrupt  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  tolerably  daring 
conception,  even  more  daring  than  that  which  she 
embodied  in  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan."  Having  re- 
incarnated the  author  of  Evil,  she  does  not  shrink 
from  endeavouring  to  give  us  a  new  incarnation-of 
the  Son  of  Man.  He  begins  by  working  a  miracle. 
Tbere  is  in  Rouen  a  boy  of  ten,  who  when  a  baby 
had  fallen  from  a  cart  and  injured  himself,  so  that 
he  grew  up  a  poor  little  twisted  mite  of  humanity, 
with  a  bent  spine  and  one  useless  leg,  which  hung 
limply  from  his  body.  The  Cardinal  prays  for  the 
child's  recovery,  and  Manuel  tells  him  that  in  all 
the  universe  there  is  never  a  pure  and  unseifish 
prayer  that  the  great  good  God  does  not  answer. 
"Take  courage,  dear  little  brother;  you  will  soon 
be  well."  The  cripple  limps  home,  and  the 
Cardinal  and  the  child  Christ  depart  for  Paris. 
But  hardly  have  they  left  Rouen  when  the  miracle 
is  complete.  In  place  of  the  helpless  creature  who 
had  hobbled  painfully  on  his  crutches  from  the 
divine  presence  there  came  a  "light,  strong  figure 
of  a  straight-limbed  boy,"  who  runs  with  the 
graceful  and  easy  movement  of  a  creature  who  had 
never  known  a  day's  pain.  This,  however,  is  the 
only  miracle  wrought  by  Manuel,  unless  his  pre- 
servation of  Abbe  Vergniaud,  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  may  be  called  such. 

An   Atheist  Abbe. 

The  Cardinal  goes  to  Paris,  where  he  meets  his 
niece,  Angela  Sovrani,  an  artist,  a  description 
of  whose  masterpiece  I  have  quoted.  She  was  in 
love  with  a  fellow-artist,  one  Florian  Varillo, 
whom  she  hopes  to  marry  and  whom  she  has 
idealised,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lover,  out  of  all 
semblance  to  his  real  self.  In  reality,  he  is  a 
miserable  little  creature,  far  Inferior  to  her  in 
genius,  and  who,  at  the  very  moment  she  believed 
him  to  be  absolutely  devoted  to  her,  was  living 
with  one  of  his  models  in  Rome.  In  Angela's 
studio  they  meet  a  French  Abbe,  Abbe  Vergniaud, 
one  of  the  tribe  known  as  atheist  priests,  eloquent, 
witty,  and  absolutely  without  faith  in  the  creed 
which  he  preaches.  Vergniaud,  feeling  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  confesses  to  the  Cardinal  that  when 
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a  young  priest  he  had  ruined  one  of  his  penitents. 
He  left  her  in  her  shame,  and  she  brought  up  her 
son  to  hate  the  author  of  his  mother's  disgrace. 
She  died  when  he  was  twenty,  and  by  her  death- 
bed the  lad  swore  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he 
had  killed  the  man  who  had  dishonoured  his 
mother,  broken  her  heart  and  brought  him  into 
the  world  with  a  stigma  on  his  name.  Under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  Manuel, 
the  Abbe  decides  to  make  public  confession  of  his 
guilt,  and  in  the  church  of  Norte  Dame  de  Lorette 
he  preaches  to  a  congregation  of  "tout  Paris  "  a 
sermon  in  which  he  denounces  the  Vatican  and 
declares  that  the  Church  is  setting  itself  as  a  drag 
on  the  wheel  of  progress.  He  then  announces  to 
his  astonished  hearers  the  Sin  which  he  had  com- 
mitted five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  at  that 
moment  his  son  fires  at  him  from  the  congregation. 
The  bullet  whizzed  straight  at  the  head  of  the 
preacher,  but  the  boy  Manuel,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, sprang  in  front  of  the  Abbe,  and  diverted 
the  bullet,  which  split  the  pulpit  immediately  above 
him.  The  would-be  assassin  was  seized  and 
brought  to  the  Abbe.  "  Let  him  go,"  said  the 
preacher,  as  he  looked  upon  the  young,  black- 
browed,  black-eyed  peasant,  whose  defiant  manner 
implied  that  he  was  disdainfully  resigned  to  the 
inevitable.  "Set  him  free,  messieurs,  if  you  please. 
I  decline  to  prosecute  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I 
will  be  answerable  for  his  future  conduct.  I  am 
entirely  answerable  for  his  past.  He  is  my  son." 
Father  and  son  were  reconciled,  but,  of  course, 
the  Abbe  fell  under  the  stern  condemnation  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  Child  Christ  in   St.   Peter's, 

At  Paris  we  are  introduced  to  Mr.  Aubrey  Leigh, 
a  Socialist  of  genius,  who  has  written  a  book 
which  has  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  probably  represents  Marie  Corelli's 
ideal  of  a  man.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
between  the  emissary  of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinal 
and  the  son  of  Abbe  Vergniaud,  Cardinal  Bonpre 
and  the  boy  Manuel  depart  for  Rome,  where  the 
Cardinal  learns  for  the  first  time  of  the  miracle 
that  had  been  wrought  at  Rouen.  It  was  a  bold 
conception  that  of  taking  the  boy  Christ  to  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  but  Marie  Corelli 
having  put  her  hand  to  the  plough  does 
not  turn  back.  Of  course,  Manuel  is  re- 
volted at  everything  that  he  sees  at 
every  turn  in  the  Holy  City.  St.  Peter's  he  de- 
scribes as  the  "strangest  place  in  all  the  world, 
and  surely  one  of  the  most  wicked."  It  is  "  a  huge 
theatre  misnamed  a  Church.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  of  the  loving  God  in  that  vast  cruelty  of  a 
place,  Where  wealth  and  ostentation  vie  with  in- 
tolerant    officialism,     bigotry,     and     superstition! 


.  .  .  What  has  the  Man  of  Sorrows  to  do  with 
all  the  evil  splendour  of  St.  Peter's?  .  .  .  Oh, 
what  a  loneliness  is  that  of  Christ  in  this  world! 
What  a  second  agony  in  Gethsemane!" 

Melodrama— 

About  this  time  Marie  Corelli  evidently  felt  that 
her  story  was  getting  too  heavy,  and  overcharged 
with  theological  discussions,  so  by  way  of  keeping 
up  the  flagging  interest  of  the  novel-reader  she 
introduces  a  duel  in  which  both  parties  are  shot 
dead,  and  then,  fearing  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient element  of  melodrama,  she  gives  us  a 
chapter  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen's  sec- 
retary, a  priest  of  the  name  of  Cazeau,  is  stabbed 
by  a  woman  whom  he  had  ruined,  and  who  hau 
been  driven  mad  by  his  desertion.  Even  the  stab- 
bing did  not  satisfy  Marie  Corelli,  and  the  poor 
mad  creature,  after  having  stabbed  Cazeau  thrice, 
"pounced  upon  him  like  a  tigress,  fastened  her  fingers 
on  his  throat,  clutched  his  flesh,  and  breathlessly 
murmured,  'Never,  never,  never  can  you  hide  away 
from  me  any  more!  Together,  together,  I  will 
never  let  you  go!' — till,  as  his  eyes  rolled  up  in 
agony  and  his  jaw  relaxed,  she  uttered  a  shout  of 
ecstasy  to  see  him  die!"  Then,  "fast  grappling 
her  betrayer's  corpse,"  she  flung  herself  into  the 
river. 

After  having  thus  served  up  her  double  spoonful 
of  criminal  sauce,  she  resumes  her  exposition  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  Vatican.  Aubrey  Leigh 
leaves  Rome,  convinced  that  the  Holy  See  was  an 
"unscrupulous  scheme  for  drawing  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  faithful."  She  does  not  spare 
even  the  person  of  the  Pope.  He  is  a  "poor,  feeble, 
scraggy  old  man,  with  a  pale  withered  face  and 
dark  eyes."  Although  Aubrey  Leigh  failed  to  find 
what  he  sought  in  the  Vatican,  he  found  what  he 
did  not  expect,  in  the  beautiful  Sylvie  Hermenstein, 
with  whom  he  falls  in  love  on  the  spot,  and  whom 
he  ultimately  marries. 

-■-and  Other  Ingredients. 

It  is  hard  for  a  semi-didactic  novel  to  be 
thoroughly  natural.  It  is  only  Zola's  intense 
earnestness  which  saves  "Fecondite"  from  being 
sometimes  ridiculous;  and  even  this  book  suffers 
from  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  that  all  his 
Characters  shall  discuss  and  present  some  marked 
phase  of  the  eternal  sex  question.  In  "Fecondite" 
almost  everyone  is  morally  diseased;  and  in 
"  The  Master  Christian  "  almost  everyone,  except 
the  few  who  are  too  obviously  patterns,  is 
spiritually  at  war  and  morally  upset.  The 
contrast  between  the  good  and  the  bad  is  too 
great.  The  bad  are  too  utterly  bad,  the  good  too 
angelic,  and  (shall  it  be  said?)  verging  sometimes 
on  the  priggish.       Let  no  one  say  that  Cardinal 
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Bonpre,  a  really  beautiful  character,  or  Angela,  or 
Sylvie,  or  Aubrey  Leigh,  or  any  of  the  good  char- 
acters in  the  book  are  unnaturally  good,  but  Varelli 
and  several  other  minor  personages,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  all  the  Monsignori  of  the  Vatican,  are  most 
unnaturally  wicked.  Sylvie  is  really  rather  a 
charming  little  "piece  of  femininity,"  all  fluffs  and 
frills  and  furbelows,  underneath  which  lay  a  pro- 
found soul,  and  one  knows  not  how  great  force  of 
character.  "We  get  a  little  tired  of  hearing  about 
this  sylph-like  form  clad  in  lovely  dresses  made 
of  all  sorts  of  shimmering,  silky,  gauzy  fabrics; 
and  we  can  quite  condone  her  lover  Aubrey  Leigh 
for  not  immediately  seeing  that  she  would  really  be 
the  most  suitable  wife  in  the  world  to  live  with  him 
amongst  the  poor  slum-folk  and  teach  the  old-new 
gospel  of  humanity  and  self-renunciation. 

The  Sylph-like   Sylvie. 

Sylvie  runs  away  from  Paris  to  escape  her  light- 
of-love  lover,  the  Marquis  de  Fontenelle,  and 
settles  in  a  pretty  Roman  house  with  her  duenna, 
an  Arab  page  and  an  Italian  toy-dog.  There  she 
inflames  the  passions  of  Monsignor  Gherardi  (who 
has  of  course  a  leading  danseuse  concealed  near 
as  his  mistress,  and  possibly  a  few  unlawfully-born 
children  about  somewhere).  There,  also,  she  intro- 
duces herself  to  her  future  hushand,  Aubrey  Leigh, 
by  playfully  throwing  a  rose  at  'him  from  a  balcony. 
Whereupon  he  sends  her  back  a  cluster  of  roses 
with  a  message  which  Romeo  might  have  sent  to 
Juliet,  but  hardly  a  man  of  the  Aubrey  Leigh  type 
to  a  fairy  of  the  class  which  Socialists  usually 
most  abhor,  who  had  thrown  him  a  stray  blossom 
from  a  balcony  at  midnight.  Still,  Sylvie  is  per- 
haps the  most  charming  and  really  human  figure 
in  the  book:  the  rest  are  stagey,  and  nardly  one 
is  perfectly  natural.  Sylvie,  of  course,  marries 
Aubrey  Leigh,  though  to  do  so  she  breaks  with 
ihe  Romish  Church,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  the 
holy  Monsignori,  she  having  "great  possessions." 
When  she  settles  down  with  her  husband,  it  is  to 
feund  a  living  church  and  work  among  the  poor 
in  a  miserable  East  End  district  of  London,  a 
church  of  the  future,  without  creeds  and  dogmas, 
which  should  reach  the  people,  and  to  which  the 
people  would  turn  in  their  need,  a  church  which 
went  back  nineteen  hundred  years  and  tried  to 
bring  to  earth  again  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,    instead    of    the  ,  Christianity    of     Creeds. 

Miss  Corelli  at  Her  Best. 

It  is  when  Miss  Corelli  gets  among  simple  folk 
and  tells  her  simple  story,  that  Marie  Corelli  is  at 
her  best.  The  passages  which  describe  the  French 
peasant  Patoux  and  his  wife  and  mischief-loving 
children  are  some  of  the  pleasantest  in  a  book 
which  has  many  unpleasant  passages.       The  b°sf 


part,  although  it  was  never  meant  to  be  such,  is 

the  description*  of  Aubrey  Leigh's  life  among  the 

Cornish  fisher-folk,  although  tven  here  there  is  an 

unkindly  curate  who  is  too  unkindly.      For  almost 

all   Miss   Corelli's  Church   of   England   clergy   are 

"churlish    priests,"    and    almost    all    her    Catholic 

clergy  are  dissolute  liars.     There  had  been  a  storm 

on  the  rough  Cornish  coast,  and  a  "herring-smack 

had    gone   down    within    sight    of    land,     sinking 

eight  strong  men  with  it,  husbands  and  fathers." 

When  the  funeral  day  came,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
eight  unfortunate  victims  were  committed  to  the  earth. 
it  happened,  as  fate  would  have  it,  that  the  rector  01 
the  parish,  a  kindly,  sympathetic,  very  simple  old  man. 
who  really  did  his  best  for  his  parishioners,  according 
to  the  faint  perceptions  of  holy  things  that 
indistinctly  illumined  his  brain,  happened  to 
be  away,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
assistant  curate,  a  man  of  irritable  and  hasty 
temper,  who  had  a  horror  of  "  scenes,"  and  who  al- 
ways put  away  all  suggestions  of  death  from  him  when- 
ever  it  was  possible.  It  was  very  disagreeable  to  him 
to  have  to  look  at  eight  coffins — and  still  more  dis- 
agreeable to  see  eight  weeping  widows,  surrounded 
by  forlorn  and  fatherless  children — and  he  gabbled  over 
the  funeral  service  as  quickly  as  he  could,  keeping  his 
eyes  well  on  the  book  lest  he  should  see  some  sobbing 
child  looking  at  him,  or  some  woman  dropping  in  a 
dead  faint  before  he  had  time  to  finish.  He  was  afraid 
of  unpleasant  incidents,  and  yet  with  all  his  brusque 
and  nervous  hurry  to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind,  an 
unoleasant  incident  insisted  on  manifesting  itself. 

All  this  is  characteristic  enough  of  the  writer's 
mood,  a  typical  passage  showing  all  the  faults  and 
all  the  good  qualities  of  her  style.     But — 

•lust  as  the  fourth  coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the 
ground,  a  wild-haired  girl  rushed  forward  ami  threw 
herself  upon  it. 

"  Oh,  my  man,  my  man!"  she  wailed.  "  My  own 
sweetheart ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  one  of  the 
widows  stepped  out,  and  approaching  the  girl,  laid 
her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Are  ye  making  a  mock  of  me,  Mary  Bell?"  she  said, 
"or  is  it  God's  truth  ye're  speaking  to  my  husband 
lying  there?" 

The  distraught  creature  called  Mary  Bell  looked 
un  with  a  sudden  passion  glowing  in  her  tear-wet  eyes. 

"It's  God's  truth!"  she  cried,  "and  ye  needn't  look 
scorn  on  me!  for  both  our  hearts  are  broken,  and  no 
one  can  ever  mend  them.  Yes!  It's  God's  truth! 
He  was  your  husband,  but  my  sweetheart!  And  we'll 
neither  of  us  see  a  finer  man  again!" 

.  .  .  "  I'm  sorry  for  ye,"  she  said,  lifting  herself 
from  the  coffin  to  which  she  clung,  and  turning  upon 
the  widow  of  the  drowned  man,  "  and  ye  can  be  just 
as  sorrv  for  me!  He  loved  us  both,  and  why  should 
we  quarrel?  A  man  is  ever  like  that — just  chancy  and 
changeful,  but  he  tried  his  honest  hardest  not  to 
love  me — yes,  he  tried  hard!  it  was  my  fault!  for  I  never 
tried!  I  loved  him! — and  I'll  love  him.  till  T  go  where 
he  has  gone!  And  we'll  see  who  God'll  give  his  soul 
to'" 

.  .  .  But  now  the  widow  of  the  dead  man  suddenly 
took  up  the  argument  in  a  shrill  voice,  which  almost 
tore    the    air    to    shreds. 

"...  Mary  Bell,  come  here!  If  so  be  as  rov 
husband  was  your  sweetheart.  God  forsrive  him,  ye  shall 
come  home  wi'  me!  and  we'll  never  have  a  word  aein 
the  man  who  is  lying  dead  there.      Come  wi'  me,  Mary!" 

The  Child   Christ  at  the  Vatican. 
Cardinal  Bonpre  takes  Manuel  with  him  to  the 
Vatican,  where  they  have  an  interview  first  with 
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Monsignor  Gherardi,  who  tells  the  Cardinal  that, 
tne  Pope  can  never  excuse  or  condone  the  grave 
offence  of  Abbe  Vergniaud,  whose  excommunica- 
tion has  been  decided  upon.  "  I  fear  your  Emin- 
ence," said  Monsignor  Moretti,  "  will  be  severely 
censured  for  having  pardoned  the  Abbe's  sins." 
"  is  it  wrong  to  forgive  sinners?"  asked  Manuel, 
and  then  ensues  a  sharp  contlict  of  words  between 
the' boy  Christ  and  the  two  Monsignori.  Manuel 
sums  up  tho  discussion  by  declaring  that  Christ 
did  not  found  a  Church:  — 

He  tried  to  make  a  human  brotherhood.  They  all 
forsook  Him  in  His  hour  of  need,  and  one  betrayed 
Him.  When  He  died  and  rose  again  from  the  dead, 
they  sought  to  give  themselves  a  divine  standing  011  His 
divinity.  They  preached  His  word  to  the  world- 
true! — but  they  preached  their  own  as  well!  Hence 
the  Church! 

"  Surely  some  evil  spirit  possesses  this  boy,"  exclaimed 
Monsignor  Moretti.  "  Ketro  me,  Sathanas!  He  is  a 
rank  heretic — a  heathen!  And  yet  he  lives  in  the  com- 
panionship of  Cardinal  Felix  Bonpre!" 

This  was  a  promising  overture  to  the  interview 

with  the  Pope.       Manuel  refuses  to  kneel  to  the 

Pope.       A  sense  of  dumb  stupefaction  seizes  the 

Monsignori,  and  like  a  shrunken  white  mummy  set 

in  a  gilded  sarcophagus,  the  representative  of  St. 

Petci   huddled  himself  together,  reflections  of  the 

daylight    on    the    crimson    hangings    around    him 

casting  occasional  gleams  of  crimson  athwart  his 

bony  hands  and  cadaverous  features;  while  on  the 

first    step    of    his    throne    the  aerial  form  of  the 

beautiful  boy  with  his  fair  face,  full,  flashing  eyes 

and   radiant   hair,   stood   like   an   angel    suddenly 

descended  at  the  portals  of  the   mummy's  tomb. 

Manuel,  finding  the  others  smitten   dumb  by  his 

presence,  appeals  to  the  Pope.      He  discourses  to 

him  for  several   pages,   while  all    the   time   "  the 

dreadful  dumb  spell  remained  unbroken!"      Only 

Manuel  seemed  truly  alive,  while  "  the  Pope's  figure 

seemed   to  grow  more  and  more  attenuated:    his 

worn  white  hands,  grasping  the  gilt  arms  of  his 

chair,  looked  like  the  claws  of  a  dead  bird,  and  his 

face,  shrunken  and  withered,  like  the  Chinese  ivory 

carving  of  some  forgotten  idol." 

His  Interview  with   the  Pope. 
What  Manuel  said  to  the  Pope  and  what  the  Pope 
replied  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts. 
I  have  not  space  to  quote  in  full:  — 

"Why  do  you  stay  here  alone?"  he  asks  the  Sover- 
eign Pope. 

"You  must  lie  very  unhappy!  .  .  .  To  be  here 
all  alone!  And  a  whole  world  outside  waiting  to 
be  comforted!  To  have  vast  wealth  lying  about  you 
unused,  with  millions  and  millions  of  poor,  starving, 
struggling,  dying  creatures  near  at  hand,  cursing  the  God 
whom  they  have  never  been  taught  to  know  or  to  bless! 
To  be  safely  sheltered  while  others  are  in  danger! 
.  .  .  Come  out  and  see  the  poor  lying  at  the  great 
gates  at  St.  Peter's — the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind — come 
and  heal  them  by  a  touch,  a  prayer!  You  can,  you 
must,  you  shall  heal  them!  if  vou  will!  Pour  money 
into   the   thin   hands   of   the   starving!    come   with   me 


into  the  miserable  places  of  the  world,  come  and  give 
comfort!  .  .  .  ^our  mission  is  to  comfort,  not 
to  condemn!  You  need  no  throne!  You  want  no 
kingdom,  no  settled  place,  no  temporal  power!  Enough 
for  you  to  work  and  live  as  the  poorest  of  all  Christ  a 
ministers,  without  pomp,  without  ostentation  or  public 
ceremonial,  but  simply  clothed  in  pure  holiness!  .  .  . 
Live  as  Christ  lived,  teaching  the  people  personally 
and  openly;  loving  them,  pitying  them,  sharing  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  blessing  their  little  children!  Deny 
yourself  to  no  man;  and  make  of  this  cold  temple  in 
which  you  now  dwell  self-imprisoned,  a  home  and  re- 
fuge for  the  friendless  and  the  poor!  Cjme  out  with 
me'" 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  What 

would  Jesus  do  if  He  were  Pope?       For  by  the 

strange  and  wonderful  Foundling  Child,  unlike  all 

other  children,  a  Child,  and  yet  not  a  Child,  none 

o:her  than  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  is  meant:  — 

"  God,"  continues  the  Child,  "  who  manifests  His 
power  and  tenderness  in  the  making  of  the  simplest 
leaf,  the  smallest  bird,  is  lost  to  the  understanding  and 
affection  of  humanity  in  the  multitude  of  Creeds!  .  .  . 
Come  aud  lift  up  the  world  by  your  very  coming! 
Stretch  out  your  hands  in  benediction  over  kings  and 
beggars  alike! — there  are  other  roses  to  give  than 
golden  ones  to  Queens!  There  are  poor  women  who 
share  half  they  earn  with  those  still  poorer;  there 
are  obscure  lives  which  in  their  very  obscurity  are  form- 
ing the  angel-nature  and  weaving  the  angel's  crown, — 
look  for  these  in  the  world,  give  them  your  Golden 
Roses!  Leave  rulers  and  governments  alone,  for  you 
should  be  above  and  beyond  all  rulers  and  govern- 
ments! You  should  be  the  herald  of  peace,  the  par- 
doner of  sin,  the  rescuer  of  the  fallen  and  the  refuge  of 
the  distressed!  Come  out  with  me  and  be  all  this  to 
the  world,  so  that  when  the  Master  comes  He  may  truly 
find  vou  working  in  His  vineyard!  .  .  .  Rome,  like 
Babylon,  shall  fall!  and  the  Powers  of  the  Church  shall 
be  iudged  as  the  Powers  of  Darkness  rather  than  of 
Light,  because  they  have  rejected  the  Word  of  their 
Master,  and  '  teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of 
men!'  Disaster  shall  follow  swift  upon  disaster,  and 
the  cup  of  trembling  shall  be  drained  again  to  its 
last  dregs,  as  in  the  olden  days,  unless— unless  per- 
chance -you   will   come   out  with    Me!" 

With  the  last  words  a  sort  of  galvanic  shock  seemed 
to  be  imparted  to  the  rigid  figure  in  the  chair.  Spring- 
ing upright,  suddenly,  his  voice  rang  out  like  a  clarion, 
discordant lv  vet  clearly. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  he  cried.  "  who  and  what  is 
this  boy?  ...  Do  vou  stand  by  and  permit  this 
affront  to  me?— living  head  of  tie  Church!  From  a 
child!  a  tramp  of  the  streets!  who  dares  to  speak  to 
me— who  dares  to  reproach,  to  prophesy— ay,  to  blas- 
phemp  and  teach  mo!" 

"As  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scrdies! 
said  Manuel,  with  a  swift,  flashing  glance  which  like 
a  shaft  of  lightning  seemed  to  pierce  through  flesh  and 
bone— for.  as  he  met  that  radiant  and  commanding  look, 
the  jewel-like  eves  of  the  Pope  lo=t  their  lustre  and  be- 
came fixed  and  glassy  .  .  .  and.  like  a  dead  body 
which  had  only  been  kept  in  place  by  some  secret 
mechanical  action,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  senseless, 
his  limbs  stretching  themsplves  out  with  a  convulsive 
shudder  into  stark  immovnbility. 

Moretti  swears.  Gherardi  rings  for  the  vnVt.  and  the 
Cardinal  and  Manuel  denart.  "  He  wou'd  nnt  come 
with  me."  said  Manuel,  "  and  he  never  will  come— but 
you  will!" 

Sauce   Coreltiana. 

This  is  the  great  scene  of  the  book,  and  with  it 
the  theological  interest  culminates.  The  story 
then  turns  to  Angela,  who  in  triumph  unveils  her 
great  picture,  only  to  discover  that  her  worthless. 
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faithless  lover  is  filled  with  jealous  envy  at  the  dis- 
covery that  a  woman's  work  could  so  far  eclipse  his 
own.  Having  made  this  discovery,  he  promptly 
determines  to  stab  her,  and  claim  the  credit  of  her 
work.  He  plunges  a  dagger  into  her  back,  but 
fortunately  fails  to  take  her  life.  He  then  flees, 
and  shortly  afterwards  is  burned  alive  in  a  Trap- 
pist  monastery,  a  piece  of  poetic  justice  which  will 
no  doubt  command  the  applause  of  the  gods  in 
the  gallery  when,  if  ever,  the  piece  is  represented 
on  the  stage. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  Paris,  where  Abbe 
Vergniaud,  excommunicated  even  in  death  by  the 
Pope,  and  denied  the  right  of  Christian  burial,  is 
committed  to  the  grave  in  the  Cimetiere  de  Pere- 
la-Chaise,  while  his  son  pronounces  over  his  tomb 
an  oration  in  which  he  embodies  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader. 

The  Exodus  from   Rome, 
About  the  rest  of  the  story  there  is  not  much 
to  say.       We  have  the  familiar  scene,   in  which 
Monsignor  Gherardi  makes  love  to  Sylvie  Hermen- 
stein    in    order    to    secure    her    treasures    for    the 
Church  and  her  body  for  himself.      Aubrey  Leigh, 
concealed  behind  a  convenient  curtain,  intervenes 
at  the  moment  when  the  Monsignor's  arm  is  round 
the  waist  of  his  beloved;  and  the  villain  is  com- 
pelled by   Abbe  Vergniaud's  son  to  own   himself 
baflled,  and  to  desist  from  his  evil  machinations 
against  the  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded  lovers. 
Cyrillon,  the  Abbe's  sou,   makes  love  to   Angela, 
and  the  whole  party,  including  Cardinal   Bonpre 
and  the  Child  Christ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  Leigh, 
and  Angela  and  the  Abbe's  son,  leave  Rome,  the 
Child  Manuel  declaring  that  it  is  no  place  for  him, 
and  that  he  will  leave  it  for  ever.      Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aubrey  Leigh,  when  they  come  to  London,  have 
a  groat  marriage  service,  in  which  the  bridegroom 
performs     the     ceremony     himself,     and     besides 
preaches  a  sermon  to  the  assembled  multitude,  in 
which  he  embodies  Marie  Corelli's  favourite  dis- 
sertations   concerning    the    sin    of    marriages    for 
money. 

"  Christ  or  the  Pope  ?  " 

The  story  ends  with  the  attempt  of  the  Pope 
to  punish  the  Cardinal  for  his  many  sins  and  mis- 
demeanours against  the  authority  of  the  Vatican. 
He  is  ordered  to  repudiate  his  niece,  break  off  all 
connection  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  sever 
himself  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  boy  Manuel. 
Failing  compliance  with  these  commands,  he  is  to 
be  deprived  of  his  Cardinal's  hat  and  of  his  dio- 
cese. "  It  seems  that  you  must  choose  between 
the  Church  and  me.  To  keep  me  you  must  forego 
the  Church.       To  keep  the  Church  you  must  say 


farewell  to  me,"  says  Manuel.  Cardinal  Bonpre 
writes  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  between  the  Church  doctrine  and 
Christ's  own  Gospel  he  chooses  the  Gospel;  be- 
tween Rome's  discipline  and  Christ's  command  he 
chooses  Christ's  command.  Having  made  the 
great  renunciation,  the  boy  Manuel  takes  him  out 
into  the  streets,  into  the  darkness  and  the  rain. 
They  hardly  meet  a  soul:  — 

One  or  two  forlorn  wayfarers  crossed  their  path — a 
girl  in  rags,  then  a  man  half-drunk  and  reeling  foolishly 
irom  side  to  side.      Manuel  paused,  looking  at  them. 

"  Poor,  sad  souls!"  he  said.  "  If  we  could  see  all 
the  history  of  their  lives  we  should  pity  them,  and  not 
condemn!" 

"  Who  is  it  that  condemns?"  murmured  Bonpre, 
gently . 

"  No  one  sive  man,"  responded  Manuel.  "  God  con- 
demns nothing— because  in  everything  there  is  a  por- 
tion of  Himself.  And  when  man  presumes  to  con- 
demn and  persecute  his  fellow-men,  he  is  guilty  of 
likewise  condemning  and  persecuting  his  Maker,  and 
outraging   that   Maker   in   his   own   perverted   soul!" 

Apotheosis. 

They  go  into  a  wooden  church  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Leigh  had  been  married  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  Cardinal  hears  again  the  strange  and 
mystic  music  which  he  had  heard  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Rouen,  and  as  he  listened  he  saw  another  vision, 
a  vision  of  the  angels. 

[Slowly,  as  though  a  wind  should  bend  straight  trees 
into  an  arching  round,  the  plain  walls  took  on  them- 
selves the  form  of  perfect  architectural  beauty,  like 
swaying  stems  of  flowers  or  intertwisted  branches,  the 
lines  formed  symmetrically,  and  through  the  shadowy 
sculptured  semblance  came  the  gleam  of  "  a  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  the  dazzling  light  of  thous- 
ands of  shining  wings!  of  thousands  of  lus- 
trous watchful  eyes!  of  thousands  of  dazzling 
faces,  that  shone  like  stars  or  were  fair 
as  flowers!  The  Vision  grew  more  and  more  beautiful, 
more  and  more  full  of  light,  and  through  veils  of  gol- 
den vapour,  great  branching  lilies  seemed  to  grow  and 
blossom  out,  filling  the  air  with  perfume;  and  in  their 
flowering  beauty  perfected  the  airy  semblance  of  the 
wondrous  Place  of  Prayer  built  by  spiritual  hands, 
and  like  a  far-off  echo  of  sweetness  falling  from  unseen 
heights  there  came  a  musical  whisper  of  the  chorus  sung 

bv  the  poor. 

***** 

\  convulsive  trembling  seized  the  Cardinal's  mortal 
frame,  but  the  soul  within  him  was  strong  and  invin- 
cible. With  hands  outstretched  he  turned  to  Manuel, 
and  lo!  the  boy  was  moving  away  from  him — moving 
slowly  but  resolutely  up  towards  the  Cross.  Breath- 
less, speechless,  the  aged  Felix  watched  him  with  strain- 
ing,'uplifted  eyes:  and  as  he  watched,  saw  his  garments 
ero'w  white  and  glisteninar.  and  a  ereat  light  began  to 
shine  about  him,  till,  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  he 
turned,  and  then— he  was  no  more  a  child!  All  the 
irlory  of  the  "Vision  Beautiful"  shone  full  upon  the 
dying  body  and  escaping  soul  of  Christ's  faithful  ser- 
vant—the Divine  head  crowned  with  thorns,  the  Divine 
arms  stretched  out  against  the  beams  of  the  great 
Cross,  the  Divine  look  of  love  and  welcome!— and  with  a 
loud  cry  of  ecstasy  Felix  Bonpre  extended  his  tremb- 
ling hands. 

"Master!  Master!"  he  murmured.  "Did  not  my 
heart  burn  within  me  when  Thou  didst  talk  with  me  by 
the  wav?" 

Yearning  towards  that  mystic  glory,  he  clasped  his 
hands,  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  dream,  and  throush 
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the  pulsations  of  the  solemn  music,  he  heard  a  voice— 
the  voice  of  his  chi'ld-companion  Manuel,  but  a  voice 
grown  full  of  Divine  authority,  while  yet  possessing  all 
human   tenderness. 

That  is  the  story.  As  for  the  child  Manuel,  he 
disappears.  *'  Many  wondered  and  sought  to  trace 
Him,  but  no  one  ever  heard  where  He  had  gone." 
The  last  words  of  the  book  are  as  follows:  — 


And  the  days  grow  dark  and  threatening — and  life  is 
more  and  more  beset  with  difficulty  and  disaster — and 
the  world  is  moving  more  and  more  swiftly  on  to  its 
predestined  end,  and  the  Churches  are  as  stagnant  pools, 
from  whence  Death  is  far  more  often  born  than  Life. 

And  may  we  not  ask  ourselves  often  in  these  days  the 
question — ■ 

"When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.  think  ye  He  shall 
find  faith  on  earth?" 

Not  much,  if  Marie  Corelii  be  correct. 


The  Secret  of  Common  Dreams. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson  roused  no  small  curiosity 
by  his  first  essay  towards  a  "Science  of  Dreams," 
published  some  months  ago  in  "Longman's."  He 
called  attention  to  the  dreams  which  are  common 
to  most  men.  such  as  the  falling  dream,  the  flying 
dream,  or  the  dream  of  being  insufficiently  dressed, 
and  suggested  the  need  of  explanation  for  these 
uniformities  of  sensation  in  sleep.  In  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  same  magazine  he  supplies 
"a  second  essay  in  dreams,"  and  reports  a  vast 
array  of  correspondence  called  up  by  the  previous 
paper.  From  the  experiences  described  to  him, 
he  adds  to  his  list  of  common  dreams,  perhaps, 
"the  dream  within  a  dream" — the  dream  that  one 
is  dreaming;  certainly  the  dream  of  strange  and 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  dream  of  hearing  dis- 
tinctly a  voice  in  the  room.  Coming  to  explana- 
tions of  these  common  elements  in  dream-life,  the 
writer  discards  the  suggestion  that  they  are  remini- 
scences of  our  arboreal  ancestry  or  anthropoid 
life.  He  says,  "We  ceased  being  monkeys  some 
time  ago."  The  falling  dream,  he  conjectures, 
might  be  explained  "if  any  quaint  trick  were  to 
be  played  by  our  circulation,  or  any  other  in- 
fluence, on  our  optic  nerves  during  sleep,  so  as  to 
give  us  this  impression  of  things  moving  upwards 
past  us.'T  A  similar  trick  on  the  optic  nerves 
might  show  things  pissing  us  horizontally,  and  so 
give  the  feeling  of  flying.  The  dream  of  in- 
adequate clothing  the  writer  would  suggest  to  be 
"an  idea  inspired  by  some  inconvenience  that  has 
actually  occurred."  He  attributes  the  bogey  dream 
to  physical   discomfort. 


A  Plea  for  the  Poor  Hunted  Microbe. 

Mr.  Maurice  L.  Johnson  heads  his  paper  in  the 
"Westminster  Review,"  "Microbes:  are  they  in- 
herently pathogenic?"  and  proceeds  to  answer  the 
question  with  an  emphatic  negative.       He  quotes 


a  paper  read  by  Mr.  George  G.  Bantock,  M.D., 
F.R.S.C.E.,  in  March  of  last  year,  in  which  the 
doctor  presents  facts  to  show  "that  the  modern 
doctrine  of  bacteriology  is  a  gigantic  mistake," 
and  "that  these  various  bacilli  play  a  beneficent 
role  in  the  economy  of  nature."  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds:— 

A;»  Dr.  Bantock  and  other  eminent  authorities  assure 
us,  the  germs  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
causes  of  the  most  virulent  diseases  are  constantly  found 
swarming  in  perfectly  healthv  people,  and  as  their  de- 
erescence  is  frequently  attended  with  unfavourable  re- 
salts,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  them  to  be 
necessary  and  beneficent.  But  the  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  them  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  mistaking 
of  ^n  effect  for  a  cause.  For  example,  the  Kletn- 
Loeffler  bacillus  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
diphtheria,  while  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  is 
continually  presei.t  in  perfectly  healthy  mouths  and 
fauces.  But.  of  course,  when  an  individual  contracts 
diphtheria,  all  the  microbes  of  his  system,  including 
this  denizen  of  the  fauces  to  which  the  diphtheritic 
stigma  has  been  attached,  must  participate  in  the  con- 
tamination, and  acquire  the  diphtheritic  diathesis;  so 
when,  under  such  conditions,  it  has  been  taken  and  in- 
jected into  animals,  and  they  have  developed  diphtheria, 
the  false  assumption  has  arisen  that  this  microbe,  harm- 
less enoush  when  taken  from  a  healthy  person,  was  the 
cause  of  diphtheria,  because  it  induced  the  disease  when 
taken  from  a  diphtheritic  patient,  any  other  microbe 
or  emanalion  from  whom  would  have  possessed  the 
same  pathogenic  property. 

Dr.  Foster  Palmer  is  cited  as  saying  that  "the 
pathogenic  microbe  is  powerless  to  cause  disease 
in  a  healthy  organism."  Whence  the  writer  de- 
duces the  moral  that  we  should  be  more  careful 
about  maintaining  the  general  health  of  the 
system  than  in  hunting  down  the  poor  microbe, 
who  is  only  harmful  when  coming  from  and  enter- 
ing into  diseased  or  impaired  organisms. 


This  year's  edition  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Jane's  "All  the 
World's  Fighting  Ships"  has  been  improved  in  many 
respects.  Photographs  have  largely  replaced  the 
old  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  important  ships.  The 
number  of  plans  has  been  largely  increased  and 
many  minor  changes  have  been  made  which  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  this  cosmopolitan  naval 
annual. 
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LEADING    ARTICLES    IN    THE    REVIEWS. 


Two  Views  of  the  Solar  Eclipse 

(1  )  In  North  Carolina. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  three  eclipses,  and  describes  his  experi- 
ences in  the  September  "Pearson's."  Norwegian 
Lapland  in  1896,  Central  India  in  1898,  and  North 
Carolina  in  1900  were  the  three— most  diverse- 
scenes.  In  the  Arctic  circle,  he  tells  us,  the  party 
of  astronomers  "owned  to  a  certain  strange,  over- 
mastering feeling  akin  to  awe,"  while  the  lower 
animals  showed  signs  of  grave  perturbation.  The 
eclipse  in  India  similarly  affected  birds  and  beasts. 
At  Wadesborough  in  North  Carolina,  this  May, 
the  approach  of  the  shadow  created  great  dis- 
quietude. Cocks  crew  loudly;  the  woods  and 
fields  emitted  sounds  of  wild  life  heard  only  at 
eventide;  night-birds  stole  out.  But  just  before 
the  total  darkness  a  solemn  hush  fell,  attended 
with  a  cense  of  strange  chill.     Then:  — 

The  next  moment,  to  those  who  could  look  upwards, 
the  outline  of  the  moon  was  revealed  against  a  back- 
ground ethereal,  indescribable,  and  as  yet  but  dimly 
visible.  This  was  the  first  glimpse  of 'the  corona  of 
1900,  and  then  the  great  shadow  swept  down  on  all 
beholders.  This  sudden  leap  into  darkness  is  often 
accounted  the  most  apnalling  feat. ire  of  the  eclipse. 
With  the  speed  of  a  cannon  shot  the  blackness  rushes  on. 
A  dozen  miles  to  the  south-west  the  broad  valley 
below  us  sloped  up  towards  the  faint  far  sky  line,  but 
the  mighty  shadow  leaped  this  gap  in  a  few  seconds, 
shrouding,  swamping,  blotting  out  the  world.  It  was 
as  though  an  intangible,  but  real  and  awesome  presence 
were  around  us.  The  sky  directly  overhead,  which  a 
little  while  before  had  been  the  deepest  purple,  was 
dusky  now,  toning  down  through  hues  of  olive  to 
orange  tints  on  the  far  horizon;  and  half-way  towards 
the  zenith  there  hung  the  entire  black  body  of  the 
moon,  while  around  it  was  displayed  the  silvery  sheen 
of  the  corona.  .  .  Less  conspicuous  than  the  corona, 
i)ut  yielding  nothing  in  wonder  and  beauty,  are  the 
ruby  jewels  now  seen  around  the  margin  of  the  sun's 
limb.  These  solar  prominences,  as  they  are  termed, 
betray  themselves  in  a  spectroscope  as  up-rushes  mainly 
of  glowing  hydrogen  from  out  of  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
outbursts  so  stupendous  that  they  have  been  known  to 
attain  a  height  of  200,000  miles  in  an  interval  to  be 
measured   by   minutes   only.     .     .    . 

One  and  a  half  minutes  is  surely  all  too  brief  an  in- 
terval in  which  to  grasp,  in  every  detail,  a  spectacle  so 
sublime  and  fleeting  as  the  eclipsed  sun.  .  .  Then 
with  a  flash,  the  light  returned,  flooding  all  the  land- 
scape. The  transition  was,  as  always,  sudden,  almost 
electric,  and  forthwith  from  the  neighbouring  hill, 
where  thousands  of  onlookers  had  collected,  uprose 
a  shout,  wild,  spontaneous,  and  exultant.  One  last 
nuick  glance  cauoht  the  rear  of  the  great  shadow 
flying  with  incredible  velocity  over  the  hill-tops  into 
the  north-east. 

(2)  In  Algiers. 

Mr.  Edmund  Verney    describes    the    same    event 

as  seen   from   an    observatory    in     Algiers.       He 

says : — 


Some  five  or  ten  minutes  before  totality  the  sunlight 
seems  changing  in  qualitj  :  colon-  goes  "out  of  every- 
thing, the  aii'  is  sensibly  colder,  flowers  begin  to  close 
their  petals,  some  martins,  who  have  their  nests 
under  the  eaves;  of  an  observatory,  make  their  prepara- 
tions for  going  early  to  bed,  the  shaggy  observatory 
dog  coils  himself  up  finally  for  the  night,  and  presently 
the  planet  Mercury  shines  out  brilliantly  near  the 
sun.  There  is  a  hush,  a  chill,  a  silence,  and'  then,  quite 
suddenly,  comes  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  wholly 
hidden  This  is  what  we  beheld:  a  solid  disc  of  utter 
blackness,  the  like  whereof  one  never  thought  to  see  in 
the  heavens.  Above  and  below  the  disc  (more  above 
than  below)  were  quivering  fanshaped  rays,  like  spun- 
glass  in  moonlight,  stretching  away  into  space  some 
three,  four,  or  five  times  the  sun's  diameter,  while  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  moon  we  saw  a  narrow  rim  of 
golden  orange  and  flame  colour,  with  glowing  points 
of  deep  red  like  burning  metal.  This  was  all.  It 
seems  little  enough  when  put  into  words,  but  the  effect 
was  surpassingly  solemn.  The  molten  coronium,  so 
little  seen,  and  in  one  part  only,  while  extremely  vivid, 
was  less  striking  than  we  had  expected;  but  what 
were  the  great  pale  rays  stretching  far  away  into 
the    sky? 

.  T''e  minute  of  a  total  eclipse  is  the  shortest  minute 
in  lite  We  dared  not  for  one  moment  remove  our 
eyes  from  our  glasses;  suddenly,  in  an  instant,  fro-n 
the  lower  part  of  the  moon,  shot  the  first  ray  of  re- 
turning light.  With  dramatic  suddenness  the  world 
was  again  bathed  in  floods  of  sunshine;  one  great  sigh 
of  relief  went  up  from  the  many  on  the  hill-top,  as  the 
moment  of  tension  was  past. 

The  temperature  sank  during  totality  4  degrees 
on  one  station  and  12  on  another.  The  different 
effect  produced  on  Arabs,  Kabyles.  French,  and. 
Jews  is  humorously  described. 


The  Strange  Story  of  a  Great  Gift. 

The  Hertford  House  Collections  form  the  subject 
of  a  fascinating  paper  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Magazine" 
by  the  late  Charles  Yriarte.  It  is  a  veritable 
romance  with  the  added  charm  of  reality.  It  is 
a  strange  intermingling  of  aristocratic  eccentri- 
cities, of  international  amenities,  of  art-accumula- 
tions, and  of  munificent  generosity.  The  occasion 
of  the  narrative  is  given  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence:— 

Lady  Wallace,  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  in- 
herited most  of  the  wealth  of  the  late  Marquess  of 
Lertford.  beoueathed  the  Marquess'  Art  collections 
now  in  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square  to  the 
British   Nation. 

The  Collector's  Father. 
Hertford  House,  to  begin  with,  was  the  French 
Embassy— a  fact  suggestive  of  the  happy  blending 
of  French  and  English  life  which  its  art-treasures, 
attest.  The  third  Marquess  of  Hertford— the 
original  of  Thackeray's  Lord  Steyne— preferred  a 
home  in  the  real  France  to  one  on  the  spot  which 
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had  been  diplomatically  a  bit  of  Prance  in  England. 

It  came  to  pass  thus:  — 

This  Marquess  of  Hertford  served  in  the  British  army 
during  the  wars  oE  the  First  Empire;  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  carried  to  France,  and  incarcerated  at  Ver- 
dun. Subsequently  he  gave  up  living  in  England,  and 
abandoned  his  London  residence.  He  had  married  a 
celebrated  actress,  Marie  Fognani;  .  .  .  and  under 
these  circumstances  Lord  Seymour  elected  to  live 
abroad,  dividing  his  time  between  Paris  and  Milan.  .  . 
He  was  enormously  stout,  extremely  headstrong,  and  in- 
different to  public  opinion.  He  lived  according  to 
his  fancy,  and  soon  became  notorious  throughout 
Lombardy  for  his  eccentricities,  travelling  about  in  a 
large  post-chaise,  with  parti-coloured  postilions,  his 
carriage  crammed  with  showy  women,  the  delight  of 
the  gaping  crowds.  The  nobleman  was  possessed 
of  much  wit,  and  was  a  great  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture; he  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Rossini,  and 
extremely   generous  in  all   his  dealings   with   artists. 

The  Marquess,  the  Vestry,  and  the  Drains. 
Such  was  the  father  of  the  great  art-collector, 
and  the  parentage  makes  the  character  more  ex- 
plicable. This  is  the  writer's  account  of  the  man 
who  became  in  1842  the  fourth  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford:— 

The  third  Marquess  died  in  1842;  and  his  son  Lord 
"Richard  Conway  Seymour,  hitherto  known  as  Lord 
Yarmouth,  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  honours  as  fourth 
Marquess  of  Hertford.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
1800,  was  educated  in  England,  and  before  attaining 
his  majority  entered  the  British  army.  He  was  well- 
informed,  bright,  quick,  and  intelligent,  but  somewhat 
of  a  sceptic;  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  .  .  He 
prided  himself  on  his  refined  politeness,  but,  as  the 
French  say,  the  Devil  was  not  the  loser.  When  in  1842, 
at  his  father's  death,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
of  Lords  as  fourth  Marquess  of  Hertford,  he  made 
his  maiden  speech,  and  disappeared  not  only  from  the 
political  horizon,  but  from  England.  The  dispute  between 
the  Marquess  and  the  parochial  authorities  is  well  known, 
for  it  became  a  tradition  at  Court  and  in  Town.  He 
occupied  at  that  time  a  big  house  in  Piccadilly,  op- 
posite Hyde  Park.  Hertford  House  not  being  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  him.  A  discussion  arose  between 
him  and  the  vestry  on  the  question  of  drainage;  the 
Marquess  obstinately  refused  to  give  way,  left  the 
staircase  of  his  new  house  unfinished,  closed  the  shut- 
ters, declared  the  place  uninhabitable  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  the  rates,  and  abruptly  quitted  London.  From 
that  day  forward  the  young  nobleman  became  a 
thorough  Parisian. 

A   Lordly   Pleasure-House. 

He   bought   a    pleasure-house    in    the     Bois     de 

Boulogne,  "a  perfect  gem  of  the  Louis  Sixteenth 

period,"  first  built  for  the  Comte  d'Artois:  — 

Later  on  he  was  enabled,  through  the  friendliness  of 
Napoleon  ITT.,  whom  he  had  known  during  the  latter's 
exile  in  London,  to  increase  the  small  holding  by  suc- 
cessive purchases;  and  when  the  great  transformation 
scene  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  took  place,  he  fitted  it 
up  and  arranged  it  in  such  a  manner  that  Bagatelle 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  pavilion  and  pied-a-terre,  and  be- 
came almost  his  permanent  abode,  and  a  residence,  on 
a  small  scale,  fit  for  a  prince  of  royal  birth.  .  .  . 
This  we  may  call  the  first  collection. 

Art-Treasures    Worth    £3,500,000. 
He  fitted  up  besides  two  residences  in  Paris,  one 
for  himself  and  one  for  his  brother,  Lord  Henry 
Seymour,  "the  type  of  the  English  Parisian":  — 


Here  in  Paris,  gradually  and  by  daily  purchases,  he 
brought  together  paintings,  furniture,  bronzes,  porce- 
lains, miniatures,  snuff-boxes,  jewellery,  a  thousand  ele- 
gant trifles  by  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
snuff-boxes  on  which  Blarenberg  had  painted  a  hundred 
minute  figures;  fans,  comfit-boxes,  etc.— in  a  word,  all 
those  charming  frivolities  which  are  the  delight  of  con- 
noisseurs. .  .  From  1842  to  1870,  till  the  eve  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Franco-German  war,  which  is  also 
the  date  of  his  death,  he  spent  his  days  accumulating 
art-treasures. 

It  is  quite  evident— the  great  public  galleries  of 
Madrid,  Paris,  London,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Berlin 
excepted— that  the  collection  at  Hertford  House  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  But  its  chief  char- 
acteristic lies  in  its  variety:  it  seems  as  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  antique,  medieval,  and  primitive 
schools,  everything  were  included. 

These  collections  were  valued  in  1890  by  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  at  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling. 

A  Fortunate  Legatee. 

One  of  his  most  trusted  purchasers  was  Mr. 
Richard  Wallace,  "who,  twenty  years  his  junior, 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Hertford,  widow  of  the  third 
Marquess."  In  1870  the  eccentric  Marquess  died. 
His  title  and  his  entailed  property,  which  "was  not 
very  considerable, "  passed  to  a  cousin:  — 

The  Fremli  property,  however,  as  well  as  the  unen- 
tailed English  property  and  all  his  securities — which 
represented  an  enormous  total,  he  devised  with  spon- 
taneous liberality  to  Mr.  Richard  Wallace,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  the  late  Marquess'  will,  "  had 
attended    him    so    devotedly    during    his    long   illness." 

A  Hero  of  the  Siege  of  Paris. 
Here  is  romance  enough,  with  unspoken  sugges- 
tions of  more.      But  a  totally  new  element  enters 
with  the  advent  of  war  and  siege:  — 

The  war  of  1870-71  breaks  out:  Sir  Richard  finds  him- 
self shut  up  in  Paris  with  his  wife  and  son — the  latter 
a  Frenchman,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cuirassiers  of  the 
Guard,  and  staff  officer  to  General  Vinoy,  who  com- 
manded the  13th  Army  Corps,  and  who,  after  gal- 
lantly striving  to  rejoin  MacMahon  before  Sedan,  es- 
caped the  general  disaster  by  his  masterly  retreat  on 
Mezieres,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where,*  on  the  re- 
tirement of  General  Trochu,  he  became  Governor  and 
Commandpr-in-chief.  Richard  Wallace's  conduct  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Paris  is  well  known,  and  has  made  him 
famous  He  carefully  watched  events,  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  population,  spent  a  million  francs  (£40,000) 
in  charitable  deeds,  and  took  part  in  the  re-victualling 
of  the  capital,  earning  honours  from  the  Government 
and  the  blessings  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Desirous  to  re- 
ward an  English  personage,  whose  generous  action 
during  the  war  had  reflected  credit  on  his  nation,  the 
Government,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  that 
time  Prime  Minister,  proposed  that  Her  Majesty  should 
confer  a  baronetcy  on  the  Marquess'  successor,  thence- 
forth Sir  Richard  Wallace.  His  wife,  who  was  of 
French  origin,  became  Lady  Wallace,  and  his  son 
George,  the  French  captain,  an  English  subiect.  Paris 
became  for  him  but  a  place  of  repose,  .  .  .  but 
having  soon  after  been  elected  a  'Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  County  of  Antrim,  Sir  Richard's  permanent 
domicile  was  necessarily  in  England.  Thenceforth 
the  fate  of  the  collections  was  decided,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1871  it  was  settled  that  evervthing  was  to 
be  sent  to  England. 
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What  is  to  Be  Done  in  China  ? 

Remote  the  Empbess,  Restore  the  Emperoe 

Mr.  Lueien  Wolff,  who  continues  to  masquerade 
under  the  misleading  name  of  "  Diplomaticus," 
writes  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  on  the  comr 
ing  settlement  in  China.  He  is  no  partisan  of  par- 
tition, but  he  is  absolutely  opposed  to  showing  any 
leniency  to  the  Empress.  '    He  says:  — 

One  thins  is  indispensable.  All  the  chiefs  of  the 
anti-foreign  movement,  including  the  Dowager  Em- 
press, must  be  removed  from  the  temptation  of  making 
further  mischief.  The  Dowager  Empress  is  an  old 
offender.  As  far  back  as  1891  it  was  the  common  talk 
of  the  Treaty  ports  that  she  was  organising  a  movement 
for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from  China.  Her 
complicity  in  the  present  outbreak  is  attested  by  nu- 
merous edicts  emanating  from  her  personally.  More- 
over, unless  she  is  punished  the  full  extent  of  the 
victory  of  the  Powers  will  not  be  lealised  by  the 
Chinese. 

When  we  come  to  ask  what  should  be  done,  we 

are  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Wolff  is  inclined  to 

take  the  young  Emperor  seriously:  — 

It  is  altogether  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  reforms 
of  the  young  Einperor  were  merely  the  eccentricities 
of  a  dreamy  and  weak-minded  prince.  I  can  see  no 
evidence  of  the  thoughtless  incompetence  ascribed  to 
the  monarch  by  his  detractors.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  distinct  note  of  personal  courage,  of  earnestness, 
of  statesmanship  in  all  his  edicts.  They  represented, 
and  still  represent,  a  strong  national  movement,  which 
covers,  and  that  not  thinly,  the  whole  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  provinces;  in  other  words,  the  richest 
and  most  intelligent  centres  in  the  empire.  The  best 
gilt  we  can  make  to  China  to-day.  and  the  one  which 
will  suit  our  own  purposes  best,  is  the  restoration  of 
the  Emperor  with  every  guarantee  that  he  shall  have 
a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  a  policy  of  Reform. 

But  if  the  young  Emperor  is  dead,  or  if  he  is  no 
longer  of  a  reforming  disposition,  what  then?  Mr. 
Wolff  says:  — 

If  this  policy  should  fail — if  in  spite  of  their  pledges 
any  of  the  Powers  should  attempt  to  secure  territorial 
advantages,  or  should  otherwise  block  proposals  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  China — there  is  one  course  that 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt.  The  policy  of  saving 
Central  and  Southern  China  should  be  persisted  in,  and 
ster>s  should  be  taken  to  formally  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity and  commercial  freedom  of  that  region.  If  any 
other  Powers — say  France,  or  the  United  States,  or 
Japan — like  to  join  us,  Ave  could  only  welcome  their  as- 
sistance. 

Intern  ationaltse  Chtna  ! 

"An  Old  China  Resident."  who  is  apparently 
connected  with  the  Shanghai  newspapers,  contri- 
butes to  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  Septem- 
ber an  article  on  "  What  to  do  with  China,"  which 
is  useful  for  three  things.  First,  it  gives  the 
original  text  of  three  of  the  proclamations  to  the 
Boxers,  including  their  Marseillaise.  Secondly, 
the  writer  has  compiled  a  careful  chronological 
table  of  recent  events  in  China;  and  thirdly,  he 
declares  that  any  attempt  to  partition  China  would 
be  an  act  of  madness.  As  soon  as  it  is  attempted, 
every  province  would  rebel,  and  rally  round  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  in  defence  of  the  unity  of  China. 
6 


which  is  the  outcome  of  a  great  process  of  evolu- 
tion lasting  4,000  years.  His  practical  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  should  be  done  are  not  so  im- 
portant, but  as  they  set  forth  a  definite  scheme  for 
the  internationalisation  of  China,  they  may  be 
quoted: — 

1.  Let  a  Joint  Cabinet  be  formed,  consisting  of  one 
halt   foreigners   and    one   half-  Chinese. 

2.  Let  those  foreign  nations  which  will  furnish  10,000 
troops  and  upwards  to  keep  order  in  China  (or  the 
equivalent  of  10,000  troops)  be  entitled  to  have  two  men 
each  represented  in  this  new  China  Cabinet. 

3.  Let  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  China  nominate 
an  equal  number  of  Chinese  (say  two  statesmen  each) 
in  whom  they  have  the  fullest  confidence,  so  that  these, 
with  the  foreign  members,  shall  form  a  New  China 
Cabinet. 

4.  Let  the  chief  duties  of  this  Cabinet  be:  — 

1.  To  preserve  the  lives  and   property  of  all  re- 

sidents in  China,   both  native  and   foreign. 

2.  To  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Em- 

pire. 

3.  To  rule  China,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  one 

nation,  nor  any  group  of  nations,  but  in  the 
interest  of  all  nations  alike,  without  any  dis- 
tinction whatever. 

5.  Let  the  new  Cabinet  act  in  perfect  independence 
of  the  direct  control  of  any  foreign  Government,  as 
joint  control  has  been  proved  in  Egypt,  Crete,  and 
Samoa  impracticable. 

(i.  Let  there  be  also  formed,  at  the  same*  time,  a 
Supreme  Court  of  all  nations,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
settle  any  international  difficulty  that  may  arise  out  of 
this  joint  government,  by  just  decisions  instead  of  by 
the  brute  force  of  arms. 

7.  Meanwhile,  let  the  viceroys  and  governors  be 
asked  to  keep  order  in  their  respective  provinces,  and 
cease  from  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Peking,  which 
only  uses  these  troops  to  attack  foreigners  and  to  vio- 
late all  its  solemn  pledges  and  treaties. 

"A  Quiet  and  Sympathetic  Wat." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  review,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker,  gives  some  personal  details  as  to  the  lead- 
ing Chinese  Mandarins  and  others  who  have  op- 
posed the  Boxers.  He  has  even  a  good  word  to  say 
for  Li  Pin  Heng,  who  is  the  particular  bete  noire 
of  most  writers  on  the  subject.      Mr.  Parker  says: 

In  my  opinion,  though  there  may  be  malicious  vil- 
lains or  fools,  like  Yuhien  and  Kangi,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  terrible  business,  the  majority  of  those  in  power, 
such  as  the  Dowager-Empress.  Junglu,  the  two  unhappy 
men  who  have  been  executed,  and  even  the  wily  Li 
Hung  Chang,  have  been  partly  taken  by  surprise,  and  in 
part  have  given  way  to  the  usual  Chinese  hen-brained 
panic.  A  Chinese  crowd  kills  as  much  out  of  sheer 
"  funk  "  as  out  of  savagery.  If  we  could  onlv  get  at 
Prince  Twan  in  the  flesh,  and  talk  to  him  in"  a  quiet 
and  sympathetic  way,  we  might  even  yet  scotch  the 
monster    without    great    bloodshed. 

M.  de  Bt.ocr's  Views. 

In  the  "  Revue  des  Revues  "  M.  Jean  de  Bloch, 
writing  of  "  Illusions  about  the  Conquest  of  China," 
sounds  a  note  of  serious  warning  to  the  Powers. 
The  Chinese  have  now  been  forced  to  open  thirty- 
one  ports,  besides  the  half-dozen  pieces  of  terri- 
tory seized  by  the  Powers  as  "  spheres  of  influence." 
But  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  twelve  ports 
opened  before  1S76  are  respectively  about  seven 
and  nine  times  greater  than  those  for  the  fourteen 
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ports  since  opened.  Again,  the  earlier  ports 
showed  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  but  now 
the  case  is  changed. 

China,  says  M.  de  Bloch,  is  not  dead;  far  from  it. 
Instead  of  being  dismembered  after  her  war  with 
Japan,  she  busied  herself  in  modifying  her  military 
system.  "The  present  revolt  is  but  the  first 
movement  of  a  giant  believed  to  be  dead,  but  only 
asleep;  he  who  wakes  him  has  so  many  elements 
of  internal  weakness  that,  in  spite  of  his  power- 
ful military  organisation,  he.  will  not  succeed." 
The  present  crisis  has  been  coming  on  for  many 
years  and  has  many  causes,  one  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  America,  Australia  and  Canada  have  sent 
back  Chinese  emigrants,  while  all  the  time  Euro- 
peans were  invading  China.  The  missionaries 
have  ceased  to  act  with  their  former  prudence,  and 
diplomatists  and  consuls  have  not  improved  mat- 
ters by  being  too  careless  of  Chinese  susceptibili- 
ties, however  foolish  those  susceptibilities  may  be. 
Adding  all  these  and  many  other  causes  together, 
and  remembering  that  the  Chinese  (partly  through 
Li  Hung  Chang)  are  well  aware  of  the  jealousies 
and  misunderstandings  between  European  Powers, 
M.  de  Bloch  considers  it  wonderful  that  r.he  re- 
bellion has  been  so  long  in  coming. 

Fashionless  Women. 
The  writer  then  tries  to  draw  up  a  profit  and  loss 
account  showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  be  gained  from  China.  Every  inch  of  ground 
in  China  being  already  occupied,  it  obviously  can- 
not be  used  as  a  dumping-ground  for  surplus  Euro- 
pean population.  The  only  possible  profit  might 
be  from  exporting  goods  to  China.  But  the 
Chinese  need  very  little,  and  are  not  likely  to  need 
more  for  centuries  to  come;  and  this  M.  de  Bloch 
curiously  enough  attributes  to  the  low  status  of 
Chinese  women.  "  Place  the  women  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  position  of  Chinese  women,  and  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  commercial  activity  is  reduced 
by  half."  In  China  there  is  fashion  neither  in 
clotnes  nor  in  houses.  The  many  needs  which 
we  satisfy  by  international  exchange  do  not  even 
exist  in  China. 

A    SoCIETY-BlDDEV    EMPIRE. 

In  the  same  review  M.  Francis  Mury  writes  an 
amusing  paper  on  "Strange  Associations  in  China." 
No  nation  has  such  a  passion  for  societies  as  the 
Chinese.  When  once  established,  these  societies 
often  continue  long  after  all  reason  for  them  has 
disappeared.  Eleven  centuries  B.C.  was  founded 
the  Society  for  Deserted  Corpses,  whose  object  is 
explained  by  its  title.  Only  a  few  centuries 
younger     is     the     Brotherhood     for     Saving     the 


Drowned,  the  Chinese  having  a  rooted  belief  that 
anyone  whose  body  is  left  to  the  action  of  the 
water  without  burial  is  inexorably  shut  out  from 
heaven.  More  ancient  still  is  the  Fireman's  So- 
ciety, the  chief  qualification  for  which  is  to  be  a 
thorough  rogue.  Another  society  is  composed  of 
educated  men  too  poor  to  bribe  the  officials  enough 
to  be  able  to  obtain  any  Government  post.  But 
the  most  powerful  and  most  pestiferous  society  of 
all  is  the  Beggars'  Society,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
Prince  of  the  Beggars,  whose  authority  is  as  ab- 
solute as  his  ways  are  infamous.  Everything  re- 
lating to  these  beggars  is  "  regulated  with  mathe- 
matical precision;  the  time  of  their  rising,  their 
departure,  their  return,  the  words  they  must  utter 
to  excite  the  pity  of  passers-by,  the  attitude  to  be 
observed  towards  persons  who  refuse  to  /ield  to 
the  most  pressing  solicitations."  M.  Mury  con- 
cludes by  remarking  that  "  if  the  Europeans  are 
still  alive,  they  certainly  owe  it  to  the  orgies  of 
all  sorts  in  which  the  populace  has  forgotten  that 
there  were  still  some  white  men  left  to  massacre." 


Horrors  of  the  Slave  'Trade. 

In  his  second  paper  on  "  The  Slave -Trade  in 
America,"  appearing  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine," 
Mr.  John  R.  Spears  deals  with  the  life  of  the 
slaves  on  the  ships  during  transportation.  He 
paints  his  picture  in  such  vivid  colours  that  one 
shudders  to  think  of  the  reality. 

The   Accommodation   on   Slave  Ships. 
Mr.  Spears  says  of  the  slave-ships:  — 

The  hold  was  kept  almost  filled  with  barrels  and 
casKs,  even  after  all  the  rum  or  other  trade  (roods  had 
been  sold  to  the  native  slavers.  So  full,  indeed,  was  it 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  ships,  that  the  greatest  space, 
according  to  the  records,  found  between  the  top  of  the 
car<io  and  under  the  side  of  the  deck  was  about  five 
feet,  while  the  ordinarv  space  was  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet.  And  yet  in  this  space,  between  barrels 
and  deck,  the  captain  had  to  stow  his  carsxo  of  slaves. 

Over  these  barrels  a  rough  tloor  of  boards  was 
laid,  and  this  formed  the  slave-deck  of  which  men- 
tion is  so  often  made  in  books.  The  qlaves  were 
chained  two  and  two  by  ankle  and  wrist,  besides 
being  all  chained  to  a  bar  of  iron  or  a  long  chain 
running  fore  and  aft  on  the  ship's  side.  They 
were  forced  to  lie.  without  change  of  position,  for 
incredible  periods  of  time. 

Methods  of  Thrifty  Slavers. 
There  being  sometimes  as  much  as  five  feet  be- 
tween the  cargo  and  the  deck,  it  occurred  to  some 
thrifty  slavers  to  build  a  shelf  six  feet  wide  all  the 
way  round  the  hold  between  the  deck  and  the 
slave-dpck:  — 

On  this  shelf  was  placed  another  layer  of  slaves,  thus 
increasing  the  number  carried  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
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The  crowding  in  the  big  ships,  having  two  decks  regu- 
larly, was  still  worse,  for  a  slave-deck  was  built  cltar 
across  between  these  two,  and  the  galleries  or  shelves 
■were  built  both  under  and  above  the  slave-deck.  There 
were  ships  where  four  layers  of  slaves  were  placed  thus 
between  permanent  decks  that  were  only  eight  feet 
apart,  and  there  are  records  of  cases  where  smaller 
ships — ships  having  but  three  feet  or  so  of  space  be- 
tween cargo  and  deck — were  fitted  with  galleries,  so 
that  the  slaves  stretched  on  their  barks  had  but  a  foot 
or  less  of  air-space  between  their  faces  and  the  deck 
or   the   next    layer   above   them. 

Slaves  at  200  Dollars  Net. 

And  yet  even  the  worst  crowding  known  to  those 
days  was  to  be  exceeded  when  the  profits  rose  above 
200  dollars  net  per  head.  To  stretch  the  slave  on  his 
back  was  to  waste  stowage  room  then.  Instead  of 
placing  the  slaves  on  their  backs  with  feet  to  the  side 
of  the  ship,  they  were  compelled  to  sit  in  rows,  backs 
to  the  ship's  side.  A  row  having  been  placed  on 
deck  or  gallery,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  ami  back  to 
the  wall,  another  row  was  seated  before  them.  A  third 
row  before  these,  and  so  on  until  deck  and  gallery  were 
covered  with  a  solid  mass  of  human  beings  in  a  sitting 
posture,  unable  to  move  bodies  or  limbs,  and  barely  able 
to  wag  their  heads,  or  move  their  arms  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  in  front;  nor  was  there  any  extra 
space  allowed   between   gallery  and   deck. 

The  captain  calculated  upon  losing  a  high  per- 
centage of  each  cargo  by  sickness  and  suffocation. 
Diarrhoea  and  ophthalmia  were  the  most  common 
diseases,  the  former  carrying  off  from  20  per  cent, 
to  25  per  cent.,  when  the  trade  was  legal,  and  the 
conditions  improved!  That  the  percentage  of 
deaths  should  be  high  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  considers  that — 

the  trade  was  not  only  legal,  but  as  a  Liverpool  preacher 
styled  it,  "  very  genteel  ": — the  measurements  of  slavers 
show  that  in  the  best  ships  each  slave  was  so  placed 
that  lie  had  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  cubic 
feet  of  air-space  in  the  hold  during  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  he  was  chained  there  every  day  in 
pleasant  weather. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  comparison  that  in 
New  York  the  keepers  of  cheap  lodging-houses  are 
compelled  by  law  to  allow  600  cubic  feet  of  air- 
space for  each  bed.  The  condition  of  affairs  when 
bad  weather  necessitated  a  closing  down  of  the 
hatches  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  Slaves'  Desire  for  Death. 

The  first  care  of  the  slavers  was  to  prevent  revo'ts, 
but  little  less  was  the  vigilance  needed  to  prevent 
suicide.  In  connection  with  this  vigilance  we  find  fur- 
ther tortures.  Because  the  slave  often  refused  to  eat. 
the  tube-like  instrument  which  surgeons  use  in  feeding 
lock-jaw  patients  was  carried  on  almost  every  ship. 
Hot  coals  and  red-hot  irons  were  used  by  more  cruel 
ship-masters  to   open  the  stubborn  mouths. 

When    the    weather    was    fine    the    slaves    were 

brought    up    on    deck    in    gangs.     The    picture    of 

these  airings  was  shocking  in  the  extreme;    the 

slaver  knew  that  the  slaves  should  not  brood — 

and  his  chief  obiect  in  bringing  them  on  deck  v.  as  to 
cheer  them.  He  wanted  them  to  sing  and  .lance,  and 
he  saw  that  they  did  it  too — he  applied  the  lasli^  not 
only  to  make  them  eat.  but  to  make  them  sing.  There 
^hey  stood  in  rows,  and  as  the  brawny  slaver,  whip  in 
hand,  paced  to  and  fro,  they  sang  their  home-songs,  and 
danced,    each   with    his    free    foot    slapping   the    deck. 


The  Ways  of  Authors. 

In  the  "Cosmopolitan,"  Caroline  A.  Creevey 
writes  very  entertainingly  on  the  subject  of  how 
many  of  the  best  known  authors  used  to  write 
their  books.  There  is  a  great  contrast  between 
the  methods  of  George  Eliot  and  of  Walt  Whit- 
man.    Says  Miss  Creevey:  — 

George  Eliot  was  very  susceptible  as  to  her  surround 
ings.  When  abefit  to  write  she  dressed  herself  with 
great  care,  and  arranged  her  harmoniously  furnished 
room  in  perfect  order.  She  was  slow  and  pains- 
taking, seldom  writing  over  forty  to  sixty  lines  a  day. 
When  one  of  her  books  was  finished,  she  found  herself 
so  exhausted  nervously  that  only  a  trip  to  Italy  or 
the.  south  of  France  could  restore  her  to  normal  con- 
dition. 

A  Loafing  Poet. 

In  perfect  contrast  to  this  is  the  picture  of  that 
dreadful  Bohemian,  Walt  Whitman,  who  used  to  lie 
upon  the  ground,  on  his  back,  staring  at  the  sun  in  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Coatless,  hat- 
less,  grey-shirted,  with  bare  neck  and  swarthy  face, 
there  he  composed  many  of  his  poems.  Or  the  muse 
came  to  him  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or  when  he  was 
strolling  along  that  strip  of  sand  which  was  then 
Coney  Island.  "  I  loaf  and  invite  my  soul,"  he  used  to 
say.  and  those  who  knew  him  best  could  not  deny  that 
loafing  was  an  occupation  in  which  he  excelled. 

Destructive  Authorship! 
Hawthorne,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting and  whittling  while  composing  a  book:  — 

While  writing  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  one  day  he  took 
a  garment  from  Mrs.  Hawthorne's  sewing-basket  and 
snipped  it  to  pieces,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  mischief 
he  was  doing.  He  cut  up  an  entire  table  in  this 
manner,  and  whittled  off  the  arms  of  a  rocking-chair, 
which  is  said  to  be  now  carefully  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  family. 

Many  stories  are  related  dealing  with  the  illegi- 
bility of  the  manuscripts  of  many  famous  authors, 
and  the  writer  expresses  her  opinion  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  raised  to  the  army  of  martyrs — the 
printers. 

How  Ibsen  Writes. 

Henrik  Ibsen  employs  a  curious  aid  in  his  writ- 
ing, which  is  thus  described:  — 

Lpon  his  writing-table  a  visitor  saw  a  small  tray  con- 
taining a  number  of  grotesque  figures,  a  wooden  bear, 
a  tiny  devil,  two  or  three  cats  (one  of  them  playing  a 
fiddle,)  and  some  rabbits.  Ibsen  has  said:  "'  I  never 
write  a  single  line  of  any  of  my  dramas  without  having 
that  tray  and  its  occupants  before  me  on  my  table.  I 
could  not  write  without  them.  But  why  I  use  them  is 
niv  own  secret." 


Our  Brothers  in  Mid'Africa. 

The  first  to  go  over  the  Cape^to-Cairo  route  is, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  Ewart  S.  Gr^gan, 
a  youth  of  twenty-five.  His  narrative  of  this 
exploit  appears  in  the  "Geographical  Journal"  for 
August,  and  forms  a  series  of  picturesque  glimpses 
of  the  African  interior.  He  begins  with  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  the  Gorongoza  country  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa.     He  says:  — 
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The  quantity  of  game  in  all  this  country  is  incredible. 
Crossing  the  great  plain  just  as  the  waters  were  falling 
and  the  new  grass  growing  up,  we  saw  over  forty  thousand 
bead  of  game,  mainly  blue  wildebeeste,  from  one  point; 
and  during  our  stay  of  five  months,  besides  many  fine 
heads  of  buffalo  and  various  species  of  antelope,  we  shot 
seventeen  lions  and  captured  alive  five  cubs,  three  of 
whom  are  now  disporting  themselves  in  Regent's  Park. 

Lowest    in    the    Human    Scale. 

But  it  is  the  human  fauna  which  supply  the  most 
interesting  pictures  in  Mr.  Grogan's  story.  Here 
is  a  type  of  humanity  which  Mr.  Rhodes'  railway 
ought  soon  to  bring  within  easy  access  of  civilised 
curiosity,  as  its  home  lies  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Albert  Edward:  — 

When  exploring  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  I 
observed  some  ape-like  creatures  leering  at  me  from  be- 
hind palms,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  my  Ruanda 
guide  induced  one  of  them  to  come  and  be  inspected; 
he  was  a  tali  man,  with  the  long  arms,  pendant  paunch, 
and  short  legs  of  the  ape,  pronouncedly  microcephalous 
and  prognathous.  At  first  he  was  terribly  alarmed,  but 
soon  gained  confidence,  and  when  I  asked  him  about 
elephant  and  other  game,  he  gave  me  the  most  realistic 
representations  of  them  and  of  how  they  should  be  at- 
tacked. I  failed  to  exactly  define  their  social  status, 
but  from  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
Waruanda  their  local  caste  must  be  very  low.  The 
stamp  of  the  brute  was  so  strong  on  them  that  I  should 
place  them  lower  in  the  human  scale  than  any  other 
natives  I  have  seen  in  Africa.  Their  type  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  other  people's,  and,  judging  from  the 
twenty  to  thirty  specimens  I  saw,  very  consistent. 
Their  face,  body,  and  limbs  are  covered  with  wiry  hair, 
and  the  hang  of  the  long,  powerful  arms,  the  slight  stooo 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  hunted,  vacant  expression  of 
the  face  made  up  a  tout  ensemble  that  was  a  ter- 
rible pictorial  proof  of  Darwinism.  The  pigmies  are 
of  similar  build,  but  have  the  appearance  of 
full-grown,  exceedingly  powerful  men  compressed, 
and  with  much  more  intelligent  faces.  The  pigmies  are 
to  these  ape-like  beings  as  the  dog-faced  baboons  are 
to  the  gorillas.  Probably  they  are,  like  the  pigmies, 
survivals  of  former  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  dif- 
ference in  their  type  depending  on  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  have  had  to  struggle  for  existence.  The 
true  tvpp  of  pigmy  is  a  magnificent  example  of  nature's 
adaptability,  being  a  combination  of  immense  strength, 
necessary  for  the  precai'ious  hunting  life  they  lead, 
and  compactness  indispensable  to  rapid  movement  in 
dense  forest  where  the  pig-runs  are  the  only  means  of 
passage. 

A  Feast  of  Human  Vultures. 

The  Mboga  country  affords  the  writer  a  scene 
which  suggests  that  table  manners  are  in  as  rudi- 
mentary a  stage  as  the  tailor's  art  in  those  regions. 
Mr.  Grogan  had  shot  an  elephant:  — 

The  Balegga  who  inhabit  the  hills  to  the  north,  and 
who  were  suffering  terribly  from  the  effects  of  the  long 
drought,  looked  upon  me  as  a  great  institution,  and 
swarmed  down  in  hundreds  for  the  meat.  A  weird 
sight  it  was.  Stark  naked  savages,  with  long  greased 
plaits  of  hair  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders,  were 
perched  on  every  available  inch  of  the  carcass,  hacking 
away  with  knives  and  spears,  yelling,  whooping,  wrest- 
ling, cursing  and  munching,  covered  with  blood  and  en- 
trails; the  new-comers  tearing  off  lumps  of  meat  and 
swallowing  them  raw,  the  earlier  arrivals  defending 
great  lumps  of  offal  and  other  delicacies,  while  others 
were  crawling  in  and  out  of  the  intestines  like  so  many 
prairie  marmots.  Old  men,  young  men,  prehistoric 
hags,  babies,  one  and  all  gorging  or  gorged,  smearing 
themselves  with  blood,  laughing,  and  fighting.  Pools 
of  blond,  strips  of  hide,  vast  bones,  blocks  of  meat, 
individuals  who  had  not  dined  wisely  but  too  well,  lay 
around  in  bewildering  confusion,  and  in  two  short  hours 


all  was  finished.  Nothing  remained  but  the  great 
gaunt  ribs  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship-wreck,  and  a 
few  disconsolate-looking  vultures  perched  thereon. 

These  African  diners  may  not  be  desirable  mess- 
mates, but,  after  all,  the  worst  horrors  reported 
by  Mr.  Grogan  are  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Belgian  troops  on  British  territory,  raiding  tribes 
under  our  protection,  killing  the  men  and  carry- 
ing off  women  and  cattle.  The  writer  has  con- 
vinced himself  by  inquiries  from  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  truth  of  these  grave  charges. 

A  Race  of  Giants. 

As  a  foil  to  the  pigmies  may  be  set  the  Dinkas,  who 
occupy  the  region  west  of  Bahr-el-Jebel.  whom  the 
writer  thus  describes:  — 

The  Dinkas  have  enormous  droves  of  cattle,  which  they 
value  very  highly;  they  never  kill  them  for  food,  but 
from  time  to  time  tap  the  blood,  which  they  drink 
greedily.  They  are  of  colossal  stature;  some  of  the  herd- 
men  I  saw  must  have  been  very  nearly  seven  feet,  and 
in  every  settlement  the  majority  of  the  men  towered 
above  me,  while  my  boys  seemed  the  merest,  pigmies 
by  their  side.  They  smear  themselves  with  a  paste 
made  of  wood-ash  to  protect  themselves  from  the  bites 
of  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  long  lines  of  warriors 
threading  their  way  in  single  file  through  the  marsh 
appear  like  so  many  grey  spectres.  They  are  absolutely 
nude,  considering  any  sort  of  covering  as  effeminate. 
Their  invariable  weapons  are  a  long  club  made  of  bas- 
tard ebony,  a  fish  lance,  and  a  broad-bladed  spear,  and 
the  chiefs  wear  enormous  ivory  bracelets.  The  southern 
Dinkas  cut  their  hair  like  a  cock's  comb,  and  the 
northern  Dinkas  train  their  hair  like  a  mop.  Both 
bleach   it  with  manure. 

Mr.  Grogan  and  his  party  narrowly  escaped 
massacre  by  these  Dinkas,  who  treacherously  and 
without  warning  assailed  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  human  ingredients  in  the 
mid-African  crucible,  into  which  will  be  thrust 
ere  long  the  mixing  rod  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  rail- 
way. 


Englai 


ind  v.  France. 

A  Policy  of  Privateering. 

The  "Revue  de  Paris  "  for  May  is  distinguished 
by  two  interesting  articles,  written  by  an  anony- 
mous "Lieutenant  X.,"  on  the  deficiencies  of  the 
French  navy,  with  special  reference  to  a  war  with 
England. 

A  Cool-Headed  Frenchman. 

The  utterances  of  this  officer  appear  to  be  worth 
consideration  principally  because  he  indulges  in  no 
violent  Anglophobia,  nor  apparently  is  he  really 
anxious  for  a  war  with  England.  His  desire  is  that 
France  should  no  longer  find  her  hands  tied  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
her  fleet.  If  France  had  fought  over  Fashoda 
she  would,  he  says,  have  been  beaten;  she  lost 
Egypt  for  the  second  time  for  the  lack  of  fifty 
cruisers  and  three  hundred  small  war-vessels.    A 
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war  with  England  would  be,  in  his  view,  an  enor- 
mous calamity  because  of  the  great  volume  of 
Franco-English  trade,  which  is  twenty  times 
greater  than  the  trade  which  France  does  with 
Russia.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  rebukes  which 
this  cool-headed  Frenchman  administers  to  the 
noisy  Chauvinists  of  Paris.  The  man  who  de- 
claims against  England,  he  declares,  in  order  to 
sell  his  newspaper  goes  against  the  interests  of 
ten  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  depend  upon  peace. 
Nevertheless,  he  lays  it  clown  as  the  first  principle 
of  a  sound  naval  policy  that  a  war  with  England 
should  be  regarded  as  inevitable;  that  is,  he  is 
convinced,  the  best  way  in  which  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  writer  begins  with  the  terrible  state  of  un- 
preparedness  in  which  France  found  herself  at  the 
end  of  1898,  when  Lord  Brassey  wrote:  "The  Eng- 
lish squadrons  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
Channel  possess  a  crushing  superiority  over  the 
corresponding  French  squadrons.  Never  have  the 
British  squadrons  been  so  strong;  the  English 
fleet  has  never  been  in  a  better  state  since  the 
Napoleonic  wars."  This  inferiority  of  the  French 
fleet  was  increased  by  confusion  and  weakness  in 
the  administrative  services,  and  the  position  is 
attributed  by  the  Lieutenant  to  the  antiquated 
methods  of  the  French  Admiralty.  The  position 
appears  more  serious  still  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  financial  situation.  The  debt  of  France  is 
thirty  milliards,  but  that  of  England  is  not  more 
than  sixteen.  Moreover,  since  1879  England  has 
paid  off  some  two  and  a  half  milliards,  while 
France  has  added  some  five  and  a  half  milliards  to 
her  obligations.  It  follows  that  England  could 
afford  a  very  costly  war  which  would  be  absolute 
ruin   to   her   neighbour. 

The  Bane  of  Politics. 
The  Lieutenant  declares  in  despair  that  the 
French  Navy  seems  to  him  to  be  made  rather  for 
the  workers  in  the  arsenals  and  their  Deputies, 
than  the  arsenals  and  their  workers  for  the  navy. 
France  squanders  millions  in  defending  indefen- 
sible ports  because  they  are  full  of  electors,  while 
ports  which  have  no  electors  are  refused  neces- 
sary provision.  It  is  the  old  complaint— strategical 
considerations  are  ignored  for  political  intrigues, 
and  the  French  fleet  seems  to  be  carefully  designed 
to  afford  victory  to  the  English  fleet  in  a  war 
of  squadrons.  The  strategy,  he  thinks,  is 
analogous  to  the  politics  by  which  England  is 
opposed  at  every  point  in  the  world  simply  that 
France  may  yield  at  every  point. 

A  War  of  Privateering. 
Against    this    Lieutenant    X.    sets     up     another 
system,  the  pivot  and  central  idea  of  which  is  what 
he  calls  "La  Guerre  de  Course,"  which  may  per- 


haps be  translated  a  "War  of  Privateering." 
This  system  is  primarily  based  on  the  powerlessness 
of  the  battleship  to  remain  really  master  of  the  sea. 
Every  country  has  its  own  appropriate  strategy; 
thus,  for  France,  the  method  of  conquering  Eng- 
land is  not  the  same  as  that  which  England  should 
employ  in  order  to  conquer  France.  The  object 
of  all  warfare  is  to  reduce  the  enemy  to  real,  last- 
ing impotence;  but  the  writer  of  these  articles 
complains  that  this  simple  principle  has  not  been 
understood  at  the  French  Admiralty.  The  naval 
strength  of  England,  he  points  out,  is  based  quite 
as  much  on  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  other 
countries  to  imitate  her  system  of  squadrons  as 
on  the  actual  strength  of  her  ships  of  war.  The 
most  striking  victory  of  England  on  the  sea  has 
been  that  she  has  imposed  her  example  on  the 
world,  for  the  world  cannot  really  follow  her  ex- 
ample to  any  purpose,  and  therefore  England  can 
do  as  she  likes.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  war  of  privateering  is,  of  course,  the  declara- 
tion appended  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  This 
measure,  says  Lieutenant  X.,  was  entirely  to  the 
profit  of  England.  The  object  of  France  in  a 
war  with  England,  he  thinks,  should  be  to  organise 
systematically  the  ruin  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  ships  which  bring  us  the  corn 
and  other  necessaries  which  we  do  not  produce  for 
ourselves.  Might  is  right  in  war,  it  seems.  A 
war  of  privateering  is  justified  by  its  absolute 
utility.  These  then  are  the  three  principles  which 
the  writer  lays  down  as  the  fundamental  bases  on 
which  French  Naval  construction  should  proceed: 
(1)  To  destroy  the  commerce  and  communications 
of  England;  (2)  To  reduce  England  to  famine; 
(3)  To  avoid  all  set  engagements  with  squadrons, 
and  to  rely  upon  an  active  defence  which  should 
aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  strongest  squadrons 
of  the  enemy. 


How  Japan  Has  Scored. 

"Ignotus"    writes    in    the     "National     Review." 

The  events  of  the  last  few  months  have,  he  says, 

raised  the  haunting  question  afresh:  — 

Where  would  Europe  with  its  political  intrigues  and 
jealousies  be  if  the  400,000,000  of  Chinese  should  put  on 
that  armour  which  has  won  for  40,000.000  of  Japanese 
profound  respect  from  every  one  of  the  Western 
Powers  ? 

The  writer  thinks  the  present  panic  is  extreme, 

but  does  characterise  as  ominous  "the  appearance 

of  a  certain  solidarity  between  the  North,  Centre, 

and   South,    between   the   East   and   West   of   the 

vast  Chinese  Empire." 

Two  Powers  Badly  "Left." 
The  change  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
seriously    affected    Russia    and    Germany.        The 
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Chinese  struggle  lias  come  years  before  Russia  was 
prepared  for  it.  It  threatens  to  deprive  Germany 
of  all  she  expected  to  follow  on  her  occupation 
of  Kiao-Chau.  No  nationality  has  made  itself 
more  disliked  by  the  Chinese  than  the  German. 
On  the  other  hand — 

There  is  one  Power  which  stands  to  gain,  and  to 
gain  enormously,  from  this  new  situation  in  the  Far 
Fast.  That  Power  is  Japan.  Had  she  carefully  sorted 
the  hands,  the  run  of  cards  could  scarcely  have  been 
better  for  her  interests.  Only  six  Aveeks  ago  Count 
Cassini  was  declaring  that  Russia  could  not  entrust 
Japan  with  the  task  of  bringing  China  to  order,  be- 
cause so  to  do  would  be  "  to  stultify  herself,  cede  her 
place  to  Japan,  and  lose  her  prestige  in  the  Far  East." 

Pan-Mongolism  ? 

Yet  the  very  thing  has  been  done.     The  writer 

thinks    that    the    "Pan-Mongolism,"     which     the 

Count   fears,    may   prove    "a   salutary    check"    on 

Pan-Slavism.     He  suggests  that  the  four  German 

battleships  have  been  sent  rather  to  coerce  Japan 

than  to  intimidate  China.      All  the  same:  — 

From  the  strength  of  her  force  in  the  field  it  follows 
that,  whether  or  no  the  Powers  like  to  recognise  the 
fact,  Japan  must  take  the  predominant  place.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  it  will  be  Japan,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  which  has  marched  to  Peking  and 
discomfited  the  Celestial  braves.  And  respect  for 
Japan,  already  strong  in  the  more  enlightened  Chinese 
since  the  war  of  1894-95,  will  grow. 

Japan's  Policy. 
The  writer  thus  outlines  Japan's  fixed  purpose: 

For  the  last  ten  years  Japan  has  had  one  great 
object  in  view.  In  face  of  the  ever-growing  strength 
of  Russia,  she  has  wished  to  awaken  China  to  the 
all  importance  of  reform  and  good  government,  that 
upon  this  awakening  may  be  built  up  the  structure  of 
a  great  defensive  alliance.  More  closely  akin  t" 
China,  understanding  her  far  better  than  even  the 
Russian  diplomatists,  and  conscious  alike  of  China's 
weakness  and  strength,  Japan  has  steadily  pursued  this 
aim. 

Since  1895  Janan  has  patiently  watched  and  waited. 
She  has  given  China  her  best  advice,  and  even  offers  of 
assistance  if  only  the  Chinese  would  mend  their  ways. 
She  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  young  Chinamen  to 
her  splendid  schools,  and  has  taught  them  lessons 
which  they  can  never  forget.  They  have  seen  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  Fast  to  take  to  itself  all  that  is  most 
valuable  and  vital  in  Western  civilisation  without  losing 
the  best  features  of  Orientalism— the  patriarchal  sys- 
tem and  the  respect  for  ancestors,  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  Eastern  family  life  rests. 

Whether  China  is  overcome  with  ease,  whether  she 
withstands  Hie  first  shock  of  conflict  with  civilised  ar- 
maments, the  consequences  will  be  much  the  same. 
Either  way.  the  tendency  is  to  a  Chinese- Japanes? 
alliance,  which  must  assure  the  position  of  Japan 
against  Russia.  In  the  first  case.  Japan's  influence  will 
be  enormous  at  Peking  with  the  prestige  of  the  great 
success  mainly  won  by  her  troops.  In  the  second  case. 
the  West  will  have  more  and  more  to  lean  upon  her. 


A  "Suppressed  Kipling." 

The  "Young  Man"  for  September  sketches  the 
life  story  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  writer  men- 
tions that  the  poet's  Christian  name  was  taken  from 
a  little  place  In  the  Potteries  called  Rudyard,  where 


his  father  and  mother  became  engaged.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  illustrate  the  immense  rogue  his 
writings  have  obtained:  — 

His  books-something  like  thirty  voltimes— have  had 
a  constant  and  uninterrupted  sale.  His  last  volume  ot 
short  stories.  "The  Day's  Work,'  has  broken  the  re- 
cord for  such  a  book,  with  a  sale  of  nearly  70,000  40,000 
copies  have  been  sold  of  "The  Courtship  of  Dinah 
Shadd."  30,000  of  "Many  Inventions,  40,000  of  each  of 
the  "  Jun«ie  Books,"  30,000  ot  "  Soldier  Tales,  40,000 
of  "  The  Seven  Seas,"  and  30.000  of  "  Captains  Cour- 
ageous "  Every  book  he  writes  is  a  gold  mine  to 
Kipling,  with  a  varying  output,  of  course.  His  short 
stories  brins  him  from  £200  to  £400  each,  and  for  many 
of  them  he"  receives  ultimately  over  £1,000.  .  -  -  • 
Somebody  has  reckoned  that  Mr.  Kipling  makes  £12,000 
a  year  bv  his  books,  the  sale  of  which  is  steadily  in- 
creasing." It  will  be  surprising  news  to  many  people 
to  know  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  at  least  one 
book  which  has  not  been  published.  It  was  written 
after  the  publication  of  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills, 
and  was  i  collection  of  short  stories  similar  to  these, 
entitled  "  Fortv-Five  Mornings."  It  was  accepted, 
set  up  in  type,  printed,  and  prepared  for  binding,  when 
Air.  Robert  Ban-  read  it.  "  It  is  equal  to  '  Plain 
Tales,'  "  was  Mr.  Barr's  opinion.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  Mr.  Kipling.  "  As  jjood  will  not  do,"  said 
the  author.  "It  must  be  better,  or  it  won't  be  pub- 
lished." And  published  it  never  has  been.  The  type 
was  distributed,  the  printed  copies  destroyed,  and  the 
MSS.  probablv  thrown  into  the  waste-basket,  in  which, 
Mr.  Kipling  himself  has  told  us.  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  writes  finds  its  cradle  and  its  grave. 


The  Negro  Problem  in  the  Southern 
States. 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  moderate  and  thought- 
ful paper  by  General  Grosvenor  in  the  August 
"Forum."  Genral  Grosvenor  says  that  the  prac- 
tical, though  not  the  avowed,  object  of  a  large 
body  of  Southerners  is  undoubtedly  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  negro.  "Offices  of  every  kind 
shall  be  held  by  white  men  alone."  and  the  coloured 
men  shall  have  no  voice  in  choosing  the  white 
men  to  fill  these  offices:  — 

Great  art  has  been  used  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
disfranchisement  contemplated  in  the  new  formula  of 
political  rights  is  applicable  alike  to  the  white  and  the 
black;  and,  literally  speaking,  that  is  true. 

This  disfranchisement  movement  the  writer  con- 
siders especially  dangerous  to  the  South.  There 
the  negroes  have  once  tasted  liberty  and  know  its 
value,  and  resent  its  removal;  "and  no  men  en- 
joyed citizenship  more  deeply  than  did  the  en- 
franchised slaves  of  the  South."  Although  "no 
people  ever  developed  the  elements  of  good  citizen- 
ship with  such  remarkable  rapidity  as  did  the 
coloured  people  after  emancipation,"  disfranchise- 
ment will  probably  stop  all  such  progress,  and  the 
coloured  man  will  recede  much  faster  than  he  ad- 
vanced. W7hite  men  need  never  fear  the  domina- 
tion of  the  blacks.  The  writer's  remedies  are 
patience,  hope,  and  the  education  of  the  negroes. 
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The  Submarine  Boat. 

"The  submarine  has  arrived"— at  least  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kimball,  who  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a  well-illustrated  article  in  the  September 
"Harper's  Magazine."  The  writer  considers  that 
"tbo  mort  practical  dimensions  for  submarine 
torpedo-boats  are  about  70  to  80  feet  long,  and 
12  feet  diameter":  this  size  of  boat  is  easily  steered 
and  is  not  clumsy.  The  present  French  submarines 
are  considerably  larger,  but  the  tendency  is  to  re- 
duce their  size. 

The  Difficulties  of  Design. 

The  principal  difficulties  met  with  to-day  in  design- 
ing a  submarine  torpedo-boat  are  as  follows:  providing 
for  sufficient  stored  power  of  a  kind  that  can"  be  econo- 
mically expended  in  driving  her  when  submerged;  devis- 
ing a  good  method  of  directing  her  toward  an  object 
constantly  changing  its  position;  installing  an  efficient 
armament;  retaining  a  fixed  centre  of  gravity  and  fixed 
weight  in  spite  of  exhaustion  of  stores  and  "movements 
of  weights;  modelling  her  to  meet  the  physical  require- 
ments of  crushing  strains  and  the  tactical  requirements 
of  handiness;  ballasting  and  trimming  her  so  that  she 
will  have  sufficient  stability,  and  at  the  same  time  move 
readily  in  obedience  to  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
rudder  effort*. 

The   Motive-Power. 

Steam  and  gas-engines  have  to  give  way  before 

the  advantages  of  electricity  drawn  from  storage 

cells.     This   motive-power    does    not   consume    the 

air;  in  fact,  it  does  not  need  air  to  work:  — 

The  Holland;  an  American  boat.  ;t3es  a  gasoline  en- 
gine for  surface  and  stored  electricity  for  under-water 
work.  Her  surface  radius  of  action  is  a  good  eight 
hundred  miles,  and  her  submerged  one  about  fifty.  The 
large  dynamo  is  run  by  her  gas-engine  to  store  elec- 
tricity when  the  boat  is  on  the  surface,  and  when  going 
under  the  gas-engine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the 
dynamo  is  used  as  an  electric  motor,  taking  current 
from  the  cells  it  has  stored. 

Drawbacks   of   the   Submarines. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  designing  a  submarine  can  all 
he  satisfactorily  met  except  those  of  propelling  power 
tinder  all  conditions,  and  of  held  of  vision  when  sub- 
merged. She  will  be  deficient  in  speed  until  a  now 
unknown  power-  be  found,  and  she  cannot  retain  her  in- 
visibility below  tin  surface  and  at  the  suae  time  see 
her  enemy  without  some  discovery  in  the  property  of 
light  that  it  is  difficub  to  imagine.  Although  a  sub- 
marine can  be  perfectly  lighted  by  means  of  the  storage 
eel's,  and  perfectly  ventilated  by  pumping  the  vitiated 
air  overboard  and.  renewing  the  supply  from  the  com- 
pressed-air tank*,  she  will  be  uninhabitable  for  long 
periods  owing  to  the  cramped  quarters;  and  the  duties 
of  the  crew  are  so  severe  that  the  men  must  be  relieved 
frequently. 

The   Progress   of   the   Submarine. 

The  submarine  has  arrived.  The  recognition  of  her 
capabilities  within  her  limited  field  of  usefulness  cannot 
be  much,  longer  delayed.  Prance  has  grasped  the  idea  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  type  in  general,  and  has  so  far 
developed  it  that  she  has  a  dozen  submarines  on  her 
naval  register,  and  has  provided  for  thirty-eight  all 
told.  When  she  lias  employed  them  for  coast  d< 
sufficiently  to  m  ike  their  potentialities  felt,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  she  will  be  able  to  send  her  whole  cruising 
fleet  against  an  enemy's  ships,  ports,  or  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Other  civilised  nations  will  then  be  forced  to 
follow  her  lead,  just  as  they  did  in  the  matter  of  sur- 
face torpedo-boats        Geria»ny   is  vielding  to  the  1  ires- 


sure  of  progress,  and  is  to  have  a  competition  of  sub- 
marine models  at  Kiel  during  the  current  year.  Rus- 
sia is  at  work  on  submarines,  but  her  results  are  wisely 
kept  secret.  England  discredits  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  same  reason  that  she  discredited  surface 
torpedo-boats  when  they  appeared.  Her  policy  is  quite 
correct,  since,  as  the  strongest  power  at  sea,  she  should 
in  every  way  try  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  craft  that 
will  so  greatly  limit  the  effectiveness  of  hei  present 
fleet. 

Mr.  Kimball  thinks,  however,  that  England  will 
provide  submarines  when  other  nations  have 
brought  them  forward. 


An  American  Sketch  of  Lord  Roberts. 

In  his  article  "The  Teuton  Tug  of  War,"  in  the 

September    "Harper's    Magazine,"     Julian     Ralph 

deals   very   interestingly   with    the    South   African 

War.     No  part  of  his  article  is  moie   Interesting 

than    that    in    which    he   writes   on    "Bobs."       Mr. 

Ralph,  writing  in  Bloemfontein  on  April  17  says:  — 

No  one  questions  or  doubts  "  P.obs  "  in  the  British 
army.  His  place  is  unique  there -and  in  all  the  world 
besides. 

Roberts   and   His   Men. 

In  all  the  world  besides  no  other  man  has  the  con- 
fidence, affection,  and  pride  of  so  many  men.  It  is  not 
merely  the  private  soldier  who  is  wholly  satisfied  simply 
to  be  led  by  him.  The  feeling  is  the  same  among  the 
officers.  He  has  infinite  tact,  because  he  is  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  every  man  in  or  above  the  ranks. 
He  returns  every  salute;  he  talks  to  every  sort  of  sol- 
dier; he  knows  them  by  name  by  the  hundreds.  He  is 
more  profuse  in  kind  words  and  compliments  than  in 
reproof,  just  as  he  is  most  inclined  to  be  gentle  and 
kindly,  yet  every  man  knows  how  linn  and  severe  he 
can  be.  In  those  two  sentences  lies  the  definition  of 
perfect   justice,    which    he   nearl}'   personifies. 

His  Personality. 

He  makes  so  little  show  and  parade  that  there  is 
no  plainer  man  among  his  200,000;  and  yet  he  is  always 
as  neat  as  a  pin;  a  straight-built,  solidly  set  up,  quick. 
nervous  little  man,  with  bright  eyes  under  a  "majestic 
forehead  and  above  a  masterful  chin.  His  face  is  so 
sad  and  gentle  when  it  is  in  repose  that  you  have  to 
look  at  it  again  and  again— and  then  only  to  add  to 
your  wonder  how  that  can  be  the  visage  of  a  man  who 
deals  death  for  a  profession,  and  leads  to  death  the 
flower  of  the  army  he  loves.  Look  at  the  same  face 
again  when  he  is  speaking,  giving  orders.  It  is  just  as 
kindly,  but  the  melancholy  has  fled,  and  in  its  place  is 
the   indefinable   tracery   called    "  command." 

He  trusts  every  man  implicitly  until  he  finds  himself 
mistaken  in  an  individual;  then  it  is  not  comfortable 
to  be  in  that  man's  shoes.  He  is  never  angry.  He 
controls  his  temper  as  he  does  his  appetite,  for  he  never 
smokes,  and  drinks  hardly  at  all.  He  lives,  in  war,  as 
plainly  as  any  colonel  under  him,  to  say  the  least. 

His  Humility. 

Beyond  and  behind  and  above  all  else  that  distin- 
guishes him  is  this:  that  though  he  1-  .1  general  among 
men,  he  counts  himself,  before  God,  a  humble  soldier. 
for.    without    ever    intruding    the    fact,    he    is   a    devout 

Christian. 

Mr.  Ralph  concludes  his  article  with  the  following 
sentences:  "There  has  been  but  one  leader  since 
'Little  Bobs'  came.  Even  a  name  which  filled  the 
world  has  now  been  merged  in  his,  for  he  alone 
commands — and  absolutely." 
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The  Boxers. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  Count  Boni  de  Castellane  writes  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  very  topical  subject  of  the 
Boxers  and  secret  societies  in  China.  He  does  not 
profess,  however,  to  have  any  very  special  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  he  admits  is  extremely 
mysterious;  and  practically  the  article  is  an  admir- 
ably prepared  compilation  from  articles  and  letters 
published  in  newspapers,  notably  those  of  Germany 
and  England. 

The  very  name  "Boxer"  is  a  nickname  derived 
from  the  gymnastic  exercises  which  these  people 
practise,  or,  perhaps,  from  their  habit  of  calling  one 
another  "fists  of  patriotism  and  of  peace."  It  seems 
that  various  writers  have  described  three  different 
secret  societies  under  the  name  of  Boxers.  Some 
say  that  it  is  the  "Red  Parasol  "  order  divided  into 
two  sects,  one  the  "Great  Water,"  and  the  other 
the  "Golden  Clock";  another  interpretation,  which 
seems  to  be  wrong,  identifies  the  Boxers  with  the 
sect  of  the  "Great  Knife";  lastly,  they  have  been 
identified  with  a  third  body  called  the  "League  of 
United  Patriots."  Of  these  three  explanations,  if  the 
first  is  correct  then  the  second  is  of  considerable 
antiquity;  but  if  either  of  the  last  two  is  correct, 
then  their  origin  is  more  recent.  It  seems  justi- 
fiable to  conclude  that  if  the  name  of  Boxer  can  be 
applied  so  easily  to  so  many  different  secret 
societies,  it  is  probably  a  fact  that  it  does  not 
specially  belong  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
M.  de  Castellane  draws  a  curious  parallel  when  he 
observes  that  the  Chinese  themselves,  if  they  read 
the  French  papers,  might  identify  the  Nationalists 
absolutely  with  the  League  of  Patriots. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  Boxer  movement 
itself  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  It  seems  to  have 
begun  in  the  Province  of  Shan-tung;  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  there — no  doubt  always  latent — 
came  to  a  head  in  consequence  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war,  and  culminated  in  the  murder  of  two 
German  missionaries,  and  this  led  directly  to  the 
seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  by  Germany,  of  Port  Arthur 
by  Russia,  and  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  by  England.  These 
rebuffs  naturally  redoubled  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  among  the  Northern  Chinese  by  a  kind  of 
action  and  reaction,  the  compensation  exacted  for 
one  outrage  furnishing,  as  it  were,  the  necessary 
force  for  fresh  outrages. 

The  question  arises,  how  far  the  Boxer  move- 
ment was  provoked  by  official  agents  of  the  Chinese 
Court.  According  to  Mgr.  Anzer,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Shan-tung,  the  Court  of  Pekin 
specially  sent  the  Viceroy  to  provoke  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling.  This  Viceroy,  Yu-Shien,  is  said 
to  have  ordered  his  subordinates  to  take  measures 
against  the  Europeans;  but  the  people  did  not  re- 


spond with  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  then  that  the 
Viceroy  is  said  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the 
secret  societies,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
"Great  Knife,"  which  consented  with  alacrity. 
All  this  took  place  in  May,  June  and  July  of  last 
year;  it  was  then  that  Mgr.  Anzer  warned  the 
Chinese  government  that  the  Great  Knife  Society, 
whose  chief  had  shown  himself  to  the  people 
dressed  in  Imperial  yellow,  was  bent  upon  over- 
turning the  dynasty.  The  Boxer  movement,  if 
this  view  be  correct,  thus  appears  as  a  sort  of 
co-ordination  both  of  the  anti-foreign  feeling  in 
general,  and  also  of  the  hostility  felt  by  the  great 
mass  of  Mongols  to  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty. 

In  conclusion,  M.  de  Castellane  points  out  that 
the  position  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  has  been 
exactly  reversed— then  the  dynasty  appealed  to  the 
"foreign  devils"  for  help  against  the  secret  societies, 
whereas  now  the  dynasty  has  turned  against  the 
strangers,  an  insurrection  movement  fostered  by 
the  secret  societies.  It  is  as  if  a  European  Govern- 
ment were  to  turn  in  a  moment  of  crisis  for  help 
to  such  anti-social  forces  as  Anarchism  or  Col- 
lectivism. The  result,  he  thinks,  must  be  to  risk 
the  destruction,  not  only  of  the  present  dynasty, 
but  of  China  herself,  although  he  is  convinced  that 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is 
only  desired  by  England,  Germany,  and  Japan,  and 
would  be  resisted  by  Russia  and  France.  Never- 
theless, M.  de  Castellane  congratulates  himself  that 
England  is  occupied  in  South  Africa,  and  he  hints 
not  obscurely  at  the  establishment  of  Russian  in- 
fluence in  Pekin  of  a  nature  similar  to  that  which 
the  Tsar's  Government  seems  to  have  already 
established  over  Persia. 


The  Iron  Duke  and  the  Irate  Painter^ 

In  the  "Pleasant  Pastels  from  Spain"  which  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Woods  is  contributing  to  "Cornhill,"  she 
deals  this  month  with  portraits  by  Goya.  In  them 
she  finds  reflected  with  clever  realism  the  artificial 
and  immoral  Spanish  Court  life  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  She  blames  his  age.  not  him,  for  the 
stiff  pose  and  affected  mien  of  his  portraits.  She 
observes,  by  the  way,  that  though  we  abhor  the 
unnatural  carriage  of  the  old  Spanish  dames, 
which  was  something  of  a  strut,  "one  hopes  that 
Nature  is  not  altogether  responsible  for  the  gait 
of  our  modern  young  Englishwoman,  who  hurls 
herself  along  the  street  like  a  loose-jointed  lout 
in  petticoats."  She  closes  her  interesting  study  with 
the  following  story  of  the  passage  between  the 
painter  and  Wellington,  who  had  recently  entered 
Madrid  in  triumph  from  his  victory  at  Salamanca: 

In  the  Quinta,  then,  waits  the  proud,  irascible  Spanish 
painter,  accustomed  to  be  treated  by  kings  and  nobles 
with  a  deference  at  that  time  not  accorded  to  genius  in. 
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England,  his  temper,  too,  hardly  improved  by  his  ter- 
rible innnriitj — deafness  so  hopeless  that  he  could  not 
hear  a  cannon  fired  at  four  paces  from  him.  To  him 
enters  the  haughty,  uneducated  Briton,  busy,  doubtless, 
grudging  the  hour  which  was  all  Goya  required  to  sketch 
in  a  portrait,  and  regarding  the  painter-fellow  as  a 
kind  of  tradesman,  bound  to  supply  goods  as  per  order. 
Alava,  Wellington's  Spanish  friend,  was  there,  and  also 
a  young  man,  Goya's  son.  When  Goya  had  worked 
at  the  sketch  awhile,  he  showed  it  to  the  Duke.  Ob- 
viously Wellington  was  no  moi-e  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  picture  than  Goya  was  to  plan  a  campaign; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him.  He  called 
the  thing  a  daub,  emphasising  his  uncomplimentary  re- 
marks with  gestures,  and  desiring  Goya's  son  to  repeat 
them  to  the  painter.  The  son  declined  to  do  so,  and, 
together  with  Alava.  endeavoured  to  reason  with  the 
strange  art-critic.  Tn  vain;  El  Lord's  contempt  only 
became  more  vocal.  Meantime  the  deaf  man  watched, 
with  thunder  lowering  on  the  massive  brow,  a  stormy 
out-thrust  of  the  big  under-lip,  the  very  mane  of  him 
electric  with  rage.  Now,  El  Lord  clapped  on  his  hat, 
and  haughtily,  without  further  civility,  prepared  to  de- 
part. Then  the  storm  burst.  A  brace  of  loaded 
pistols  happened  to  be  upon  the  table:  Goya  seized  them 
and  leapt  towards  the  Duke.  Wellington's  hand  flew 
to  his  sword;  Alava  just  succeeded  in  hurling  himself 
between  them,  while  the  son  struggled  with  his  father, 
endeavouring  to  tear  the  pistols  from  his  hands.  So  in 
towering  wrath  the  victor  of  Salamanca  was  hustled 
out  of  the  house  of  the  yet  more  infuriated  painter. 

The  writer  asks  in  conclusion  whether  there  was 

not  something  in  the  remark  of  the  elder  Wellesley: 

"My  brother  Arthur  is  an  ass!"    She  adds  — 

The  demeanour  of  the  Iron  Duke  in  Madrid,  among 
friends  and  allies,  was  foolish  with  a  folly  easily  par- 
doned by  Britons,  because,  as  has  recently  been  said, 
it  is  so  fatally  common  among  them  -the  folly  of 
Contempt. 


Antarctic  Exploration. 

In  the  first  August  number  of  the  "Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  M.  Dastre  writes  one  of  his  inform- 
ing scientific  papers,  this  time  on  the  popular  sub- 
ject of  "Antarctic  Exploration." 

For  various  reasons  the  exploration  of  the 
region  surrounding  the  South  Pole  has  not  at- 
tracted so  much  general  interest  as  that  of  the 
region  surrounding  the  North  Pole;  nevertheless, 
the  Antarctic  offers  an  extraordinary  field  for  the 
naturalist,  the  geologist,  the  meteorologist,  and  the 
geographer.  Much  was  done  between  the  years 
1774  and  1S43  by  Cook,  Dumont  d'Urville,  Bel- 
lingshausen. Wilkes,  Ross,  and  others,  and  then 
there  followed  an  interval  of  some  duration.  The 
Belgian  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
mandant Gerlache.  has  scarcely  returned  to  Europe 
after  two  years  of  exploration  than  three  more 
expeditions  are  announced,  which  will  start  next 
year.  Of  these  three  the  German  expedition  in- 
tends to  attack  the  Antarctic  at  the  south  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  line  of  the  meridian  which 
passes  through  Siam  and  Sumatra;  the  English 
expedition  will  make  for  the  south  of  the 
Polynesian  Sea,  while  the  Scotch  explorers  will 
make  for  Graham's  Land.  M.  de  Gerlache's  ex- 
pedition operated  to  the  south  of  Palmer's  Land, 


so  that  the  Antarctic  will  have  been  attacked  from 
four  separate  sides.  All  these  enterprises  are  not 
intended  solely  to  increase  our  geographical  know- 
ledge, but  it  is  proposed  to  study  also  the  geology 
and  the  fauna  and  flora.  A  comparison  of  the 
magnetic,  meteorological,  and  oceanographic  obser- 
vations of  the  four  expeditions  should  lead  to 
many  new  and  important  discoveries  in  regard  to 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  pressure 
of  winds  and  storms.  Geographers  admit  in  general 
the  existence  of  an  Antarctic  continent,  having  as 
its  centre  the  South  Pole,  which  is  unlike  the  North 
Pole  in  being  the  centre  of  firm  ground,  which  ia 
of  course  covered  with  ice.  This  is  of  course  mere 
theory,  but  so  far  no  fact  has  been  adduced  to 
contradict  it. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere how  soon  the  continents  stop  towards  the 
South  Pole.  Africa  ends  between  the  34  deg.  and 
35  deg.  parallel  of  latitude;  Tasmania  between  the 
33  deg.  and  34  deg.;  and  it  is  only  South  America 
which  reaches  the  56  deg.  parallel,  and  even  that 
is  more  distant  from  the  South  Pole  than  Scotland 
is  from  the  North  Pole.  South  of  the  56  deg. 
parallel  the  explorer  meets  with  icebergs  and  small 
islands  as  far  as  the  Polar  Circle — that  is  to  say, 
the  70  deg.  parallel;  beyond  that,  however,  he 
finds  land  reappearing,  and  the  further  he  gets  the 
larger  are  the  areas  which  appear  to  be  covered 
by  land,  so  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Southern 
Continent  is  a  very  plausible  one — indeed,  one 
savant,  a  Mr.  Lothian  Green,  suggested  that  the 
solid  part  of  the  globe  resembled  a  triangular 
pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  South  Pole;  the 
base  rests  on  the  glacial  sea  of  the  North,  while  the 
sides  of  the  pyramid  are  formed  into  depressions 
as  the  beds  of  the  oceans.  He  explains  this  altera- 
tion of  the  primitive  spherical  form  of  our  globe 
by  the  theory  of  progressive  cooling,  resulting  in 
a  contraction.  Thus,  a  ballon  when  it  is  being) 
emptied  exhibits  depressions  and  upheavals,  the 
effect  of  which  is  that  of  a  rough  pyramid.  How- 
ever, the  validity  of  these  and  other  theories  will 
no  doubt  be  tested  before  many  years  are  over. 
Meanwhile,  M.  Dastre  promises  us  an  article  on 
the  discoveries  of  the  Gerlache  expedition  in  the 
domain   of  Antarctic   fauna  and   flora. 


A  Singular  Afrikander  Appeal. 

An  eager  and  impassioned  and  somewhat  start- 
ling paper  is  contributed  to  the  "National  Review," 
by  Adrian  Hofmeyr,  entitled  "An  Afrikander's 
Reflections  on  the  Future  of  South  Africa."  He 
begins  by  reflections  on  the  past.  He  approves 
England's  abolition  of  slavery,  but  laments  that 
Government  officials  did  not.  then  show  the  kindly, 
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considerate  spirit  which  would  have  eradicated 
ill-feeling  and  prevented  the  Great  Trek.  The 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1878  would  have 
been  peaceably  acquiesced  in,  but  for  the  same 
lack  of  sympathy.  The  writer  complains  of  the 
Bond.  It  said  too  little  when  war  was  becoming 
imminent.  Bond  leaders  privately  advised  Kruger 
to  climb  down  and  avert  war:  they  should  have 
said  this  publicly.  So  the  Bond  made  a  great  mis- 
take. 

How  He  Became  an  Annexationist. 
The  writer  then  treats  us  to  an  interesting  bit  of 
autobiography.     He  says:  — 

Let  me  be  candid  here.  Even  after  the  war  had 
started,  1,  like  many  others,  never  dreamt  that  it  would 
end  in  the  annexation  of  the  Republics.  I  believed 
that  as  soon  as  President  Kruger  expressed  himself 
willing  to  accept  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  demands  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  quarrel.  And  thus  thought 
many  of  us.  Progressives  as  well  as  Bondmen.  Lord 
Salisbury's  answer  to  the  President's  proposal  extin- 
guished such  expectations.  But  before  that  I  had 
become  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  only  pos- 
sible end  of  the  Mar  was  the  obliteration  of  the  two 
Republics.      Let  me  say  why. 

"The    Ultimate   Aim    of   the    Transvaal." 

A  short  stay  there  [in  the  Transvaal],  even  as  a  pri- 
soner, convinced  me  that  the  Kruger  idea  was  elimina- 
tion of  the  English  factor  out  of  South  Africa. 

I  was  taken  prisoner  on  October  15,  and  the  battle 
cry  then  was  "  Tafelberg  toe  "  (to  Table  Mountain). 
Said  the  Commandant  to  me,  "  Now  we  will  not  rest 
till  the  flag  floats  on  Table  Mountain.  This  happened 
on  the  western  border.  The  officers  taken  prisoners 
on  the  eastern  border,  in  Natal,  experienced  the  very 
same  thing  there.  During  the  months  of  Republican 
successes  this  was  the  common  and  public  boast  in 
Pretoria.  This  was  also  the  great  lever  made  use  of 
in  persuading  the  unfortunate  colonials  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion and  join  the  Federal  forces.  Notice  well!  No 
secret  was  made  of  the  ultimate  aim — the  English 
to  be  driven  into  the  sea,  and  one  South  Africa  from 
the  Zambesi  to  Cape  Town.  Kruger  was  going  to  be 
the  first  President,  but  would  resign  after  a  month  or 
two  on  account  of  old  age,  and  be  succeeded  by  Steyn. 
This  was  the  programme.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
learnt  to  know,  by  bitter  i  \ | ■> -i  icm c.  tin-  character 
of  the  Transvaal  Government  and  Government  officials, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible 
end  was  annexation  of  the  Republics.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  colonials,  I  knew,  both  English  and  Dutch, 
would  most  heartily  decline  the  honour  of  having  Trans- 
vaal rule  thrust  on  them. 

Eliminate  the  Hollander. 

We  prisoners,  talking  over  these  matters,  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  annexation  only  could,  end  the 
trouble.  But  what  about  consequent  race-hatred  and 
animosity?  Well,  I  maintain  that  only  total  conquest 
and  annexation  can  bring  about  peace  and  harmony. 
It  is  not  the  genuine  Transvaal  burgher  who  hates 
England  and  English  rule.  It  is  the  foreign  clement 
rampant  in  the  State,  dominating  the  Government, 
and  ruling  its  Press,  that  engendered  such  hatred, 
fanning  it  into  flame.  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  as  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaaler  and  Free  Stater  any 
day  prefer  an  Englishman  to  a  Hollander.  The  latter, 
therefore,  depended  for  existence  on  his  chance  of 
changing  the  Transvaal  into  an  English-hating  country. 
This  obnoxious  and  dangerous  element  could  be  removed 
only  in  the  event  of  annexation.  Lord  Roberts  has 
become  convinced  of  this,  and  has  sent  hundreds  of 
Hollanders  out  of  the  country.  Pacification  will  now 
very  soon  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  annexation,  I  feel 
sure. 


After   Annexation. 

The  writer  then  gives  "a  word  about  the  future." 
He  says:  "Bury  all  your  red  tape  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  blue  sea;"  possess  all  South  Africa, 
and  "do  it  well  and  quickly."  Make  large  allow- 
ances for  colonial  rebels  and  agree  to  the  Treason 
Bill  of  the  Cape  Ministry-  "Do  not  misinterpret 
the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church." 
"There  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  allegation 
that  the  Church  qua  Church  is  disloyal."  Let  there 
be  "equal  rights  for  the  English  and  Dutch  langu- 
ages." "Make  use  of  as  many  of  the  former 
officials  as  possible."  "In  every  case  appoint  only 
the  best  men." 

The  writer,  who  glories  in  being  an  Afrikander, 
and  is  proud  of  the  name  (though  at  once  sug- 
gesting it  should  be  changed  to  Africanian),  con- 
cludes by  urging  England  to  use  her  "best  oppor- 
tunity" and  "make  South  Africa  a  united  happy 
country." 


A  Land  of  Sane  and  Sweet  Simplicity- 
it  is  a  very  attractive  picture  which  Mrs.  Hugh 
Eraser  gives  of  Japan  to  her  interviewer,  Mr. 
Arthur  Lawrence,  in  the  September  "Young 
Woman."  By  her  showing  it  is  the  land  of  in- 
ward peace,  where  the  simplicities  of  home-life  are 
highly  exalted  and  the  sordid,  maddening  bondage 
of  Mammon  excites  only  contempt.  If  allies  we 
are  to  have  among  the  non-Christian  nations,  we 
could  hardly  select  better  than  the  sons  of  such 
a  land  as  Mrs.  Fraser  depicts.     She  says:  — 

That  which  Europeans  strain  after,  sensation  end 
excitement,  is  a  foreign  element,  and  one  which  is 
carefully  avoided  in  that  country.  The  _  absence  of 
strain  and  hurry,  the  non-existence  of  "  society  "  as  we 
understand  it,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  family 
ties  and  family  duties,  make  life  simple,  calm,  patri- 
archal, dull,  and  monotonous,  if  you  like;  but,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  no  falsifying  of  the  values,  no  social  am- 
bition, no  extravagance,  no  snobbishness.  ...  The 
absence  of  snobbishness  and  kindred  vices  in  Japan  im- 
presses itself  very  clearly  upon  one,  and  the  picture 
1  have  drawn  will  be  refuted  by  no  one  who  has  any 
knowledge.  There  are  two  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese  which  stand  out  very  boldly.  Home  life  is 
paramount,  and  the  possession  of  money  is  but  lightly 
regarded.  Any  one  who  would  pretend  to  be  richer 
than  he  is  would  be  calmly  avoided  as  a  fool.  Money 
is  not  spoken  of.  the  absence  of  it  is  not  apologised 
for.  A  person  living  in  a  poor  way  gives  a  guest  all 
he  has  to  offer,  and  is  not  humiliated  at  having  to  show 
his  poverty.  The  rich  man  does  not  overwhelm  you 
with  his  riches;  he  shows  you  one  beautiful  object  from 
his  collection  at  a  time  in  an  empty  room,  only 
b<  rutiful  through  its  perfect  proportions,  colouring 
and  cleanliness.  These  people  travel  through  life  so 
lightly  weighted,  their  requirements  are  so  few  in  the 
material  order,  that  they  seem  as  independent  as  the 
swallows,  and  fly  where  we.  weighed  down  by  the 
commissariat  for  our  artificial  wants,  can  only  creep. 
But  they  hold  invisible  things  very  precious:  honour 
and  self-resnect,  the  love  of  their  children,  the  harmony 
of  the  family,  the  privileges  of  patriotism,  the  common- 
wealth of  learning— these  are  things  for  which  they 
will  sacrifice  much,  and  of  whose  pre-eminence  they 
would   call  it  impious   to   doubt. 
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The  Outgoing  Government. 

A  Eough  Balance  sheet. 

Mr.  H.  Whates  sends  to  the  "Fortnightly  Review" 
•of  September  a  paper  which  he  describes  as  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  electorate  with  a  statement  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  outgoing  Admini- 
stration. He  admits  that  although  the  Government 
was  omnipotent  and  the  Opposition  powerless, 
Ministers  have  done  little  to  realise  their  promises 
made  on  the  platform  of  last  General  Election. 
Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Whates  sums  up  the  five 
years'  administration:  — 


Successes. 

XH.  Definite  settlement 
of      all      rival      territorial 

claims  between  frame 
and  England  in  Algeria 
and  other  regions  of  West 
Africa. 


Successes. 

I,  The  avoidance  of  war 
among  the  Powers  or  with 
Turkey,  because  of  affairs 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Crete, 
and   in   Greece. 


II.  The    grant    of    auto- 
nomy to  Crete. 


III.  The  salvation  of 
Greece  from  extinction  as 

•an    independent     kingdom 
at  the  hands  of  Turkey. 

IV.  The  settlement  of 
the  Guiana-Venezuela 
boundary  dispute  without 
war  with  either  Venezuela 
or  the  United  States,  and 
without  appreciable  loss  of 
territory. 

V.  The  establishment  of 
relations  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States 
Government   and    people. 


VI.  Overthrow  of  the 
Boer  Republics  and  estab- 
lishment of  British  sover- 
eignty. 

VII.  The  avoidance  of 
foreign  intervention  in 
South  Africa. 


V III.  Treaty  of  amity 
with  King  Menelik  where- 
by his  neutrality  in  the 
Soudan  was  assured. 

IX.  Defeat  of  the  Kha- 
lifa and  recovery  of  the 
Soudan. 

X.  Final  rejection  of  the 
French  pretension  to  a 
right  to  acquire  sover- 
eignty in  the  Nile  valley. 

XI.  Pacification  of  Ugan- 
da and  assertion  of  British 

authority  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Rudolph  as  far  as 
the    Latuka    Sultanate. 


Failures. 

I.  The  non-prevention 
of  the  massacre  of  an  in- 
calculable number  of  Ar- 
menians, for  whose  hu- 
mane government  England 
is,  with  the  other  Powers, 
in  part  responsible,  under 
the  Treaty  of   IJerlin. 

II.  The  non-prevention 
of  three  years  of  the 
war  of  extermination 
between  Moslems  and 
Christians  in   Crete. 

III.  The  non-prevention 
of  the  war  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece. 

IV.  Ineffective  resistance 
to  the  American  preten- 
sion to  intervene,  and  if 
intervention  is  declined, 
to  settle  disputes  between 
European  Powers  and 
American   States. 

V.  Inability  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  settlement  of 
the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute, the  Nicaragua  Canal 
question,  and  other  mat- 
ters submitted  to  the  rbor- 
tive  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion. 

VI.  Failure  to  discover 
and  prevent  the  riminal 
conspiracy  resulting  in  the 
Jameson  Raid. 

VII.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
failure  to  bring  about  a 
pacific  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferences with  the  Trans- 
vaal  Government. 

VIII.  Failure  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  Natal  and 
( !ape  ( lolony. 

IX.  i  Iross  miscalculation 
of  the  fighting  capacity  of 
the   Boers. 

X.  Failure  1o  forestall 
M.  March  uid's  expedition 
to  i  h  •  1  Ipper  Xile. 

XL  Breakdown  of  the 
Adminisl  ration  of  I  'ganda, 

with  the  resultant  Soudan- 
ese rebellion,  the  delay  in 
the  start  of  the  Macdon- 
ald  Mission  !■>  join  hands 
with  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
the  failure  of  that  mission 
to  reach  its  objective. 


XIII.  Overthrow  o  f 

Prempeh  and  conquest  of 
Ashanti,  and  the  suppres- 
sion   of    Qiihspmipiif    l'pvnlr 


XIV.  Substitution  of 
Imperial  for  Chartered 
rule  in  Nigeria.  The 
capture  of  Benin,  and 
other  extensions  of  British 
authority  in  the  Niger  Del- 
ta. 

XV.  Avoidance  of  war 
with  Russia  on  account  of 
events  in  China. 

XVI.  Acquisition  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei. 


X\  11.  Acquisition  of 

Mirs  Bay  (Hong-Kong  ex- 
tension). 


XVIII.  Assertion  of  the 
principle  of  the  "  open 
door  "   in  China. 

XIX.  The  railway  agree- 
ment (Spheres  of  Interest) 
with  Russia. 

XX.  Establishment  of 
good  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  finally  with 
Russia  in  the  China  ques- 
tion. 

XXL  Pledge  of  the  non- 
alienation  of  the  Xangtsze 
Valley. 

XXII.  Various     railway 

and  mining  concessions  in 
China,  opening  of  inland 
waters  to  navigation, 
opening  of  new  ports,  etc. 

XXI]  I.  Australian  Fed- 
eration. 

XXI  V.  Suppression  of 

the       outbreaks     on  the 

North- West  frontier  of 
India. 

XXV.  Financial  and 

other  assistance  to  the 
West  Indies  by  which  the 
administrative  and  econo- 
mic condition  of  that  re- 
gion lias  been  much  im- 
proved. 

XX. VI.  Exaction  of  Com- 
pensation to  the  relative? 
of  Mr.  Stokes,  wrongfully 
executed  in  the  Congo 
Free  rotate  by  order  of  M. 
Lothaire. 


Failures. 

XII.  Neglect  to  make 
good  by  effective  occupa- 
tion various  treaty  rights 
in  West  Atrica,  the  result 
being  the  loss  of  territory 
between  Say  on  the  Niger 
and  Ho,  the  loss  r>f  the 
Gourma  region  and  Nikki, 
and  a  large  area  of  the 
.\shanti  hinterland. 


XIV.  Failure  to  prevent 
Fort  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan  passing  to  Russia. 


XV.  Failure  to  uphold 
the  right  of  British  war- 
ships to  visit  Port  Arthur. 

XVI.  Failure  to  make 
good  the  protests  against 
French  curtailment  of 
treaty  rights  affecting 
British  commerce  in  Ma- 
dagascar. 

XVII.  Failure  for  five 
years  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment from  France  of  the 
claim  for  compensation  on 
behalf  of  the  relatives  of 
the  officers  and  men  killed 
in  the  Waima  affair. 

XVIII.  Failure  to  do 
anything  to  relieve  New- 
foundland from  the  bur- 
den of  French  treaty 
rights,  beyond  appointing 
a  Royal  Commission,  the 
report  of  which  has  been 
burked. 
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Faults  in  Our  Fleet. 

Me.  Arnold  White's  Indictment. 

"Shall  Britain  be  Ladysmithed?"  is  the  ejacula- 
tion   which    heads   Mr.    Arnold    White's   paper    in 
"Cassell's."       It    is    written     throughout     in     the 
alarmist   vein.    He   urges   that   not   invasion,    but 
starvation,  is  the  danger  which  would  follow  the 
defeat  of  our  navy.      "Sea  power  to  Britain  is  only 
another  word  for  existence — food,  corn,  wine,  and 
raw   material."     She   "can   only    exist   for   a   part 
of   six   weeks   without   sustenance   from   outside." 
Mr.  White  goes  on  to  ask  how  far  Britain  is  pre- 
pared to  face  France  and  Russia  in  alliance.     (1) 
The  Channel  .Fleet  is  not,  he  says,  a  Channel  fleet 
when  war  breaks  out;  it  becomes  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.       (2)  To  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  French  fleets  hailing  from 
Brest  and  Toulon,  we  need  a  mobile  boom  across 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  composed  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers.  Yet  "not  a  single  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
has  been  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  during  the 
present  year."     Their  plea  of  waiting  for  improve- 
ments in  marine  propulsion  on  the  turbine  prin- 
ciple Mr.  White  will  not  allow.     (3)   To  meet  the 
dash  of  the  Russian  fleet  from  the  Dardanelles  on 
Port  Said  and  Alexandria,  we  have  not  battleships 
enough  in  the  Mediterranean;   we  should  have  to 
fall  back  on  light  vessels — torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
and  second  and  third-class  cruisers.       (4)   Parlia- 
ment  has    freely    voted    money    for   an    increased 
navy,  but  millions  of  it  have  not  been  spent.    Mr. 
White's   figures   are:     sums    voted     in     1897-1899, 
£23,735,221;  sums  utilised,  only  £19,113,281;  sums 
lapsed,    £4,621,940.     During  the  same  three  years 
France  and  Russia  have  together  spent  £19,440,000 
on  their  fleets,  or  about   £320,000  more  than  we. 
(5)    The   three   admirals'    standard    required    that 
British  battleships  should  be  as  five  to  three,  so  that 
allowing  for  mishaps  at  least  four  to  three  should 
be   the  proportion   in   actual   encounter.     "We   do 
not  possess  this  superiority  unless  you  take  into 
account  inefficient  ships."      (6)  "The  British  Navy 
does  not  possess  an  adequate  supply  of  cruisers":  — 
Such  fleets  as  we  have,  however,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  would  be  merely  floating  iron;    floating  and 
lutile,  because  immovable  forts,  unless  attached  to  them 
were  swift   colliers  able  to  steam  with   the  fleet,  and 
with   hatches   cut   to   fit   the   positions   of   the   hatches 
of  the  vessels  they  are  required  to  coal;  floating  machine 
and  repairing  shops:    ammunition   ships:    store,   water 
condensing,  refrigerating,  hospital,  and  laundry  ships. 
Where  is  this  fleet  of  auxiliaries?       It  does  not  exist. 
The  politicians  hope  to  be  able  to  improvise  it  in  time 
of  war.       No  doubt  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the 
loss  of  precious  days  and  weeks,  but  in  the  next  naval 
war  eight  and  a  halt  minutes  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  may  mean  more  than  thirty  vears  a  week 
later  on. 

The  victualling  of  our  Mediterranean  fleet  is  at 
present  left  to  the  unofficial  bumboat  men  shipped 
at  Malta. 


■  These  are  six  counts  selected  out  of  Mr.  White's 
indictment. 

"*  Blackwood's  "    Criticisms. 

"Blackwood"  devotes  a  long  article  to  the  state- 
ment of  "Some  Needs  of  the  Navy."  The  chief 
point  urged  by  the  writer  is  the  importance  of 
sending  more  of  our  ships  to  sea.  Of  the  114,000 
officers  and  men  on  the  active  list,  only  50,000  are 
in  sea-going  ships.  The  officers  and  men  ashore 
or  in  harbour  ships  are  in  danger  of  vegetating, 
and  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies  the  newly  com- 
missioned ships  would  be  manned  by  strangers  to 
each  other,  to  their  officers  and  to  their  ships. 
This  rawness,  when  a  swift  blow  needs  to  be  struck 
or  parried,  appears  to  the  writer  a  serious  detrac- 
tion from  our  naval  efficiency.  He  also  deplores 
with  Mr.  White  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  from  the  Channel 
Squadron.  He  calls  attention  to  the  odd  arrange- 
ment which  gives  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
sea-going  Channel  fleet  no  authority  over  his  base 
ports,  which  are  under  the  control  of  commanders- 
in-chief  who  reside  ashore.  This  divided  responsi- 
bility has  one  among  many  results.     For  instance — 

the  special  place  of  assembly  of  our  seagoing  fighting 
ships  at  home— Portland— is  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
facilities  for  repairs  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  coaling 
arrangements,  both  there  and  elsewhere  in  home  waters, 
are  such  as  no  commander-in-chief  abroad  would  tolerate 
for  a  moment  at  a  port  over  which  he  held  sway. 

The  writer  recommends  that,  as  at  stations 
abroad,  so  in  the  home  waters,  the  active  service 
afloat  should  take  precedence  of  and  exercise 
authority  over  the  more  sedentary  service  at  home. 


French  Naval  Power 

As  Seen  by  a  French  Naval  Expert. 

In  the  August  "Revue  des  Revues,"  M.  Masson- 
Forestier  delivers  a  discourse  on  the  French  Navy, 
taking  as  his  text  the  words  "Speed  is  but  Weak- 
ness." At  the  height  of  France's  pride  in  her 
swift  navy  a  male  Cassandra  arises,  and  pours  cold 
water  on  her  enthusiasm.  France  stops  her  ears, 
but  when  M.  Normand,  himself  the  first  authority 
on  and  designer  of  rapid  vessels,  raises  his  voice 
to  protest  against  them,  it  is  hard  not  to  listen. 
The  French  fleet,  in  the  opinion  of  this  expert  of 
experts,  is  so  inferior  that  it  is  well-nigh  impotent. 
"Speed  is  not  necessary,  save  to  the  fleet  which 
aspires  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  seas." 
Speed,  therefore,  is  of  importance  to  England,  and 
to  England  alone,  because  without  quick  vessels  she- 
could  not  rapidly  collect  her  scattered  naval  forces. 
To  France  speed  is  useless.  Beyond  a  certain 
point  an  additional  knot  per  hour  is  in  no  wise 
worth  the  fabulous  sums  it  costs.     "A  high-speeds 
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vessel  like  our  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  costs  the  price  of 
two  vessels  of  equal  fighting  force,  but  only  half 
speed.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  two  would  sink 
the  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  in  a  twinkling.  Victory,  in 
short,  belongs  to  the  athlete  whose  loins  and  fists 
are  the  most  powerful,  not  to  him  who  gets 
away  most  quickly."  Besides,  the  mechanism  of 
very  fast  vessels  being  delicate  as  that  of  a  watch, 
the  least  thing  puts  it  out.  Six  reasons  are  then 
given  why  these  high-speed  vessels  should  not  be 
of  service  in  the  hour  of  need.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Speed  enables  a  nation  to  force  battle  upon  a  foe 
who  wants  to  flee.  Well,  does  anyone  seriously  believe 
that  in  case  of  a  contest  with  England  (and  is  she 
not  the  only  foe  we  have  to  fear?)  we  ought  to  take 
much  into  consideration  the  contingency  of  English  ad- 
mirals flying  in  terror  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  tricolour? 

The  speed  of  a  fleet  is  regulated  by  the  slowest 
and  not  by  the  quickest  vessel,  and  during  a  naval 
battle  movements  must  always  be  slow. 

"Only  in  France,"  says  M.  Masson-Forestier. 
"are  M.  Normand's  ideas  despised."  The  French 
populace  has  got  speed-at-any-price  on  the  brain. 

As  for  starving  England  out  by  capturing  her 
liners,  why  for  years  past,  he  says,  "the  English 
have  had  regular  contracts  with  certain  foreign 
shipowners,  chiefly  American,  transferring  to  the 
latter  the  full  rights  of  an  English  ship  in  case  a 
state  of  war  came  about.  Should  a  French  cruiser 
then  board  a  Cunarder,  the  captain  will  merely 
hoist  the  star-spangled  banner.  '  Now,  Sir,  fire 
on  the  American  flag  if  you  dare.'  'Should  we 
fire?"  asks  M.  Masson-Forestier. 


Is  Germany  England's  Enemy  ? 
Mr.  Maxse's  Assertions. 
Although  Admiral  Maxse  is  dead,  and  Captain 
Maxse  is  in  the  Transvaal,  the  relations  of  the 
Maxse  family  with  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  one  side, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  other,  are  sufficiently 
close  to  give  at  least  a  colourable  importance  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Maxse  in  the 
"National  Review."  In  the  current  number  he 
maintains  that  the  German  Emperor  deliberately 
jockeyed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  Germany  really  meditated  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  "We  feel,"  says 
Mr.  Maxse,  "as  positive  as  if  we  had  been  present, 
that  something  of  this  sort  was  the  origin  of  the 
luckless  Triple  Alliance  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
adumbrated  at  Leicester  within  a  few  days  of  the 
Windsor  Conference."  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom 
Mr.  Maxse  describes,  with  some  sarcasm,  as  an 
experienced  statesman  incapable  of  speaking  en- 
tirely at  random,  believed  what  he  had  heard,  and 
being  taken  with  the  idea  repeated  it  at  the  first 


occasion  to  see  how  it  would  strike  others.  By 
his  honest  indiscretion  he  upset  the  German  apple- 
cart. According  to  Mr.  Maxse  the  German  Emperor 
is  a  veritable  Machiavelli,  whose  one  object  is  to 
deceive  both  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  who 
is  really  arming  against  England,  although  he 
gives  it  to  be  understood  that  Russia  was  the  real 
objective  of  the  new  German  navy.  He  speaks 
of  this  as  the  "daring  explanation"  of  the  Kaiser, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  is  writing 
from  knowledge  not  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  The  Kaiser's  explanation,  daring  or  other- 
wise, does  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Maxse,  who 
eays  bluntly  that  Germany  is  determined  to  smash 
England:  — 

The  German  fleet  is  admittedly  not  yet  strong  enough 
for  this  task,  therefore  other  European  fleets  must  be 
requisitioned  for  the  service  of  the  Kaiser.  That  is  the 
true  meaning  of  his  constant  grovelling  to  Russia. 
Through  Russia  he  hopes  to  get  control  of  French  policy 
and  French  ships.  We  shall  certainly  court  a  naval 
Sedan  unless  we  pull  ourselves  together. 

He  maintains  that  the  refusal  of  British  states- 
men to  recognise  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
German  Government  arises  from  the  same  ignorant 
and  indefensible  optimism  which  silenced  the  warn- 
ings Ministers  received  last  year  concerning  the 
Boer  armaments.  He  also  maintains  that  Ger- 
many and  Russia  encouraged  the  Boers  to  resist, 
believing  that  they  would  succeed  in  breaking  down 
the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa.  "That  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa  is  beyond  doubt,  but  the  chief  conspirators 
were  in  Europe." 


Evangelism  on  a  Colossal  Scale. 

A  simultaneous  mission  conducted  by  the  united 
Free  Churches  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  and  Wales  is  announced  for  the  open- 
ing weeks  of  1901,  and  its  general  idea  is  vividly 
set  forth  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law  to  a  "Puritan" 
interviewer.  Mr.  Law  first  mooted  the  project 
for  London  only,  but  as  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  wag 
very  doubtful,  and  Mr.  H.  Price  Hughes  shook  his 
head,  Mr.  Law  with  characteristic  intrepidity  en- 
larged his  scheme  to  include  all  South  Britain. 
Mr.  Hughes  now  hails  it  as  "  the  most  important 
practical  proposal  ever  put  forward  in  the  name 
of  Christianity":  — 

"  TIip  great  object  of  (he  mission,"  said  Mr.  Law.  "  is 
to  lav  hold  of  the  unreached.  We  think  that  the 
simultaneity  of  it  will  be  a>  great  obiect-lesson  to  the 
whole  country.  The  whole  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England  and  Wales  will,  at  the  same  moment,  be  en- 
gaged in  one  supreme  effort  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the 
people — or  the  people  to  the  Gospel,  if  you  will;  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  so  engaged  must  produce  a  pro- 
found impression  on  outsiders  as  well  as  on  the  Churches 
themselves.  Tt  will  do  another  thing,  too — it  will  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  our  work  is  sniritual.  There  are 
ninny  people  who  persist  in  stating  that  the  Free  Church 
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Federation  movement  is  a  political  movement,  but  tins 
union  of  all  the  Churches  in  a  mission  effort  will 
remove  that  impression  once  for  all." 

As  the  interviewer  observes:  — 

The  practical  unanimity  of  the  Churches  is  significant. 
For  si  whole  week,  in  January  or  February,  every  Free 
( Ihurch  preacher,  from  Dr.  Clifford  and  Dr.  M'Laren 
downwards,  will  be  a  missioner.  Dr.  Parker  is  enter- 
ing most  heartily  into  the  work,  and  he  will  preach 
the  opening  sermon  of  the  London  Mission  in  the  Guild- 
hall. Among  those  who  have  already  placed  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Committee  are  Dr. 
Monro  Gibson.  Dr.  Mackennal,  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  Dr. 
G.  S.  Barrett,  Dr.  Horton,  and  the  Revs.  J.  H.  Jowett, 
Silvester  Home,  K.  J.  Campbell.  Archibald  Brown. 
Thomas  Cook.  E.  Davidson,  F.  B.  Meyer.  Campbell  Mor- 
gan, Thomas  Spurgeon,  and  a  host  of  other  leaders. 
They  will  be  allocated  to  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  movement  is  divided  into  three:  a  ten  days' 

London  Mission  beginning  January  26;  a  ten  days' 

Town  Mission  beginning  February  16;  and  a  Vil- 
lage Mission  beginning  March  2. 


Count  Mouravieff  and  His  Successor. 

Some  Reminiscences  and  an  Appreciation. 

To  the  "  Contemporary  "  for  September,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead  contributes  an  article  upon  "  Count  Mou- 
ravieff and  His  Successor,"  which  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting because  of  the  reminiscences,  with 
which  it  abounds,  of  his  interviews  with  the  Count 
in  bygone  years.  Count  Mouravieff,  Mr.  Stead  de- 
clares, was  never  the  real  head  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  human  mainspring  of  that 
great  department  was  Count  Lamsdorff,  who  now 
reigns  as  the  director  of  Russian  foreign  policy  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Nevertheless,  although  Count 
Mouravieff  was  little  more  than  the  titular  figure- 
head, he  was  a  factor  always  to  be  reckoned 
with,  if  only  because  he  was  the  official  mouth- 
piece and  favourite  Minister  of  the  Tsar.  He 
spoke  both  in  1888,  when  he  was  Bismarckian,  and 
in  1899,  when  he  was  more  Francophile,  with  a 
genial  abandon  and  sometimes  with  an  au- 
dacious candour  that  he  learned  from  his  great  ex- 
emplar the  German  Chancellor. 

His  Views  on  Finland. 
Count  Mouravieff,  for  instance,  did  not  hesitate 
in  talking  with  Mr.  Stead  to  ridicule  the  absur- 
dities of  the  system  of  censorship  over  which  his 
own  brother  presides,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
equally  frauk  as  to  the  lamentable  impolicy  of  the' 
Bobrikoff  regime  in  Finland.     Mr.  Stead  says:  — 

Count  Mouravieff  did  not  in  the  least  attempt  to 
conceal  his  belief  that  the  attempt  to  increase  the  Fin- 
nish military  contingent  on  the  eve  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  a  betise.  Of  course  he  held  the  doctrine, 
common  to  all  Russians  and  most  Imperialists  every- 
where, that  the  liberties  of  Home  Ruled  communities 
must  be,  and  should  be.  subordinate  to  the  supreme  in- 
terests of  the   Empire;    but   he   ridiculed    the   pedantic 

lly  which  insisted  upon  levelling  up  the  Finnish  con- 


tingent to  the  exact  standard  of  the  military  levy  that 
prevails  throughout  the  Empire.  "  We  have  too  many 
soldiers  already,"  he  said;  our  difficulty  is  iot  men, 
but  money  to  pay  for  them."  The  Finnish  Diet  "  won't 
vote  the  money  for  the  extra  levy,"  and  as  Russia 
certainly  did  not  want  the  men  without  the  money,  he 
spoke  cheerfully  about  the  prospect  of  dropping  the 
whole  business  But,  of  course,  it  was  not  in  his 
department,  and  the  Foreign  Office  is  naturally  the  most 
sensitive  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  indignation  that 
has  been  occasioned  throughout  the  world  by  the  Bob- 
rikoff regime  in  Finland.  No  theoretical  gain  in  the 
eyes  of  pedants  of  autocratic  symmetry  can  possibly 
outweigh  the  disadvantages,  political,  moral  and  econo- 
mical, which  result  from  the  impolicy  of  depriving  the 
friends  of  Russia  of  what  has  hitherto  been  their  one 
great  object  lesson  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
the  freest  possible  political  and  religious  institutions 
under  the  protection  of  the  Russian  Crown.  It  may 
please  General  Bobrikoff  and  his  backers  to  describe 
the  Tsar  in  Finnish  official  documents  as  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  no  longer  the  Grand  Duke  of  Finland. 
But  the  peaceful  and  contented  loyalty  of  the  Finns  to 
their  Grand  Duke  was  worth  so  much  to  the  Tsar  that 
it  was  no  wonder  Count  Mouravieff  regarded  with  alarm 
the  festering  discontent  fostered  by  the  regime  of  Bob- 
rikoff. 

An  New  Kind  of  Open  Door. 

We  have  also  in  the  same  article  Count  Moura- 
vieff's  explanation  of  the  misunderstandings  that 
took  place  over  the  cession  of  Port  Arthur,  and  Sir 
Ashmead-Bartlett  will  probably  note  with  shudder- 
ing horror  the  Count's  suggestive  little  disserta- 
tion on  the  art  and  duty  of  leaving  judicious  loop- 
holes by  which  diplomatists  can  find  a  convenient 
exit  from  difficult  situations.  "In  diplomacy,"  said 
Count  Mouravieff,  "it  is  never  well  to  be  too  abso- 
lute, and  you  should  never  shut  the  door  quite 
close.  There  should  always  be  allowed  a  little  out- 
let by  which  you  can  re-open  negotiations.  In 
diplomacy  there  is  a  great  art  in  leaving  doors 
open." 

The  Count  and  England. 

Mr.  Stead  claims  for  Count  Mouravieff  no  small 
share  in  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  Fashoda 
question.  He  was  so  faithful  to  Russia's  French 
ally  as  to  point  out  to  the  French,  with  painful 
accuracy  of  detail,  their  unpreparedness  for  war. 
The  French  listened  to  him  as  a  friend,  and  hisi 
counsel  gave  them  moral  courage  to  take  a  most, 
painful  step.  It  is  probable  that  Count  Moura- 
vieff would  have  greatly  enjoyed  arranging  an 
International  Intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Boers, 
but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  refusal  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  fall  into  line.  Two  years 
ago  Count  Mouravieff  told  Mr.  Stead  that  sooner 
or  later  there  would  perhaps  be  in  China  a  complete* 
revolution,  and  an  unexampled  smash-up  of  the 
State.  "We  stand  on  the  watch  and  wait  events. 
If  only  the  railway  were  completed,  and  Port  Arthur 
converted  into  Gibraltar,  Russia  might  await  the 
great  catastrophe  with  comparative  equanimity." 

Count  Lamsdorff. 
Of  Count   Mouravieff's   successor.    Count   Lams- 
dorff, Mr.  Stead  says:  — 
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Count  Lamsdorff  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  For  many 
years  past  he  has  had  in  his  hands  all  the  threads  of 
the  Russian  foreign  policy.  A  friend  and  pupil  of 
TNT.  de  &iers..  he  resembles  his  teacher  in  many  respects. 
He  is  a  man  of  peace,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  iron 
will,  indomitable  industry  and  quiet,  persistent  per- 
severance. He  is  unmarried.  His  only  spouse  is  the 
department  in  which  he  has  spent  all  his  waking  hours. 
Society  has  no  charms  for  him,  but  he  is  idolised  by  his 
subordinates,  who  regard  him  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
tradition  and  the  storehouse  of  all  the  information  of 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  He  is  a  man  who  appre- 
ciates too  highly  the  importance  of  establishing  con- 
fidence ever  to  allow  his  tongue  the  liberties  indulged 
in  by  Count  Mouravieff.  With  M.  de  Giers,  he  said 
to  me  once,  admiringly,  a  word  was  a  deed.  It  was 
Count  Lamsdorff  who,  first  of  all  Russian  Ministers,  em- 
phasised his  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  Emperor.  It  was  Count  Lamsdorff 
who  first  took  up  M.  Basili's  suggestions  as  to  an  in- 
ternational conference  for  the  arrest  of  armaments. 
And  it  has  been  Couiit  Lamsdorff  who.  during  the 
whole  of  Count  Mouravieff's  tenure  of  office,  has 
been,  under  the  Emperor,  the  real  director  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Russia. 


The  Coal  Question. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Provand.  M.P..  writes  on  ''The  Coal 
Problem"  in  the  "National  Review."  He  first 
seeks  the  cause  of  the  present  famine  prices,  and 
finds  that  "while  there  was  some  increase  in  ex- 
port and  also  domestic  consumption,  the  chief 
reason  of  the  advance  in  price  and  of  its  mainten- 
ance must  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  use  for 
manufacturing  purposes."  He  next  estimates  the 
average  rise  in  price  to  be  6s.  a  ton,  and  the  out- 
put last  year  to  by  220  million  tons,  which  yield  a 
total  increase  in  cost  to  consumers  and  exporters 
of  £66,000,000.  Of  this  total  he  reckons  that 
less  than  eleven  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
miners,  and  that  more  than  fifty-four  millions  and 
a  half  went  to  mine-owners  and  middlemen. 

The  Danger-Point  in  Price. 
Passing  to  future  prospeets,  Mr.  Provand  points 
out  that  "nearly  the  whole  of  our  export  trade 
is  based  on  coal,  and  when  we  cease  to  have  it 
cheap  enough  for  manufacturing  purposes  the 
trade  will  pass  from  us  and  go  to  countries  which 
possess  cheaper  coal."  He  does  not  anticipate 
serious  competition  from  any  country  save  the 
United  States.  In  seventeen  years  (1883-99)  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
40  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States  120  per  cent., 
while  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  pitbank  price  per 
ton  has  risen  since  1887  from  4s.  93d.  to  7s.  6d.; 
it  has  fallen  in  the  United  States  from  6s.  8Jd.  in 
1885  to  4s.  8Jd.     This  leads  to  the  next  inquiry:  — 

The  real  points  to  ascertain  are  what  quantities  can 
we  produce,  and  for  how  long,  on  terms  which  will 
emble  us  to  increase  our  manufacturing  industries  at 
such  a  rate  as  will  secure  employment  to  our  popula- 
tion and  gradually  raise  our  standard  of  living  and 
comfort. 


Notice  to  Glasgow  to  Quit. 
Some  alarming  estimates  are  quoted:  — 

Mr.  Foster  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  last  year,  looks  upon  fifty  years  as  likely  to 
see  the  expiration  of  our  cheap  coal.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Longden  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the 
Mining  Engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  men  with 
practical  knowledge  speak  of  coal-fields  where  a 
quantity  equal  to  our  present  total  annual  output  may  be 
worked  for  another  250  years.  Claims  of  indefinite 
quantities  at  workable  depths  are  made  in  regard  to 
Yorkshire.  Cannock  Chase  and  other  places.  The  coal- 
fields of  Ireland  are  referred  to  as  being  able  to  furnish 
a  large  annual  supply.  The  most  serious  of  all  the 
statements  is  made  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Moore,  Mining  Engi- 
neer, of  Glasgow,  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Scottish  coal-fields.  He  has  estimated  that  the 
cheap  workable  coal  of  Lanarkshire  will  be  practically 
exhausted  in  about  seventeen  years.  The  industries  of 
Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  districts  support  about 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  population  of  Scotland,  and  these 
hove  been  created  by  this  coal. 

Touching  on  proposed  remedies  for  dear  coal,  he 
shows  that  an  export  duty  on  coal  would  be  fatal. 
Coal  forms  28  2-3  out  of  43  millions  of  tonnage  ex- 
ported in  the  year.  Railway  rates  might  be 
cheapened  to  the  American  standard.  But  the 
estimates  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1871  having 
proved  seriously  incorrect,  Mr.  Provand  asks  for 
a  new  Royal  Commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  ana"; 
prospects  as  now  before  us. 

Trade  oy  the  "Wa:ne. 

In    the    "Nineteenth    Century,"     Mr.     Benjamin 

Taylor,  writing  on  "The  Burden  of  Coal,"  discusses 

the  problem  of  what  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 

excessive  pressure  of  the  increased  price  of  coal. 

He  says  that  the  rise  in  coal  is  bringing  a  very, 

bad  depression  in  trade:  — 

It  is  crushing  the  life-blood  out  of  our  industries,  for 
we  have  the  fact,  more  serious  than  the  woes  of  the 
householder,  that  the  cost  of  production  is  going  up. 
while  the  prices  of  finished  products  are  coming  down. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  worse  economic  position  than  a 
combination  of  advancing  costs  and  lowering  prices. 
Trade  is  on  the  wane,  after  a  burst  of  prosperity  ex- 
tending over  three  years,  only  temporarily  clouded  by 
the  great  engineering  strike  of  1897-8. 

The  Export  of  Coal. 
Examining  the  various  proposals  put  forward  to 
check  the  drain  upon  our  resources  in  the  way  of 
fuel,  he  scouts  the  suggestion  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  coal.     He  says:  — 

Such  a  proceeding  would  be  suicidal,  for  it  would 
destroy  the  best  part  of  our  maritime  commerce.  Coal 
is  practically  the  only  commodity  we  have  to  send 
away  in  any  quantity  sufficient  to  nrovide  outward  car- 
goes for  the  ships  needed  to  bring  foreign  foodstuffs  and 
material  for  our  mills  and  factories.  It  constitute 
something  like  four-fifths  of  the  entire  weight  of  stuff 
we  export.  Without  it  our  ships  would  have  to  go 
away  in  ballast  to  obtain  supplies  of  wheat,  and  cotton, 
and  iron  ore.  and  timber.  Ballast  costs  money,  whereas 
coal  pays  for  its  carriage.  To  stop,  or  even  to  arbit- 
rarily restrict,  the  export  of  coal  would  be  to  so 
enormously  increase  the  freight-cost  of  our  imports  as 
to  raise  both  the  cost  of  livins  and  the  cost  of  in- 
dustrial production.  We  should  quickly  lose  both  our 
shipping  and  our  foreign  trade,  and  without  the  foreign, 
trade  half  our  factories  would  be  idle. 
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Nevertheless  he  admits  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  he  finds  the  most  helpful  means  of  over- 
coming the  threatened  coal  famine  by  improved 
methods  of  consumption.  Only  one  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  value  of  coal  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
fireplace,  and  only  ten  per  cent,  in  the  ordinary 
steam-engine:  — 

Relief  in  the  future,  then,  will  be  obtained  in  econo- 
mical consumption,  reduced  absolute  consumption,  in- 
creased percentage  of  production,  reduced  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  utilisation  of  deposits  at  present  un- 
available. The  reduction  of  consumption  will  be,  as 
has  been  said,  by  economy  and  by  the  use  of  other 
power  generators.  One  of  these  is  oil  fuel,  of  which 
comparatively  little  use  has  yet  been  made. 


Two  Pictures  of  Modern  Italy. 

"Enormous  Progress." 

There  is  a  cheerful  paper  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century"  by  Mr.  Dalla  Vecchia  upon  the  situation 
in  Italy.  In  everything  except  in  politics  Italy  is 
doing  well.  The  nation,  he  maintains,  is  richer 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever  it  was  before. 
Even  the  assassination  of  King  Humbert  has  done 
wonders  in  waking  Italy  from  a  long  sleep.  It  has 
also  given  her  a  king  much  more  resolute  and 
determined  than  King  Humbert.  Enormous  pro- 
gress, he  says,  has  been  made  in  thirty  years  in 
every  branch  of  national  life.  Industrial  Italy  is 
now  almost  self-supporting,  whilst  in  other  matters 
he  has  an  excellent  report  to  make:  — 

As  to  agriculture  there  is  great  progress.  Scientific 
improvements  are  visible  everywhere.  Lands  for  cen- 
turies left  desolate  are  now  in  full  cultivation.  In 
some  provinces  agricultural  products  have  increased  to 
four  times  their  previous  bulk.  The  working  classes 
are  better  housed,  fed,  and  paid.  Parliament  has 
passed  several  social  reforms  for  their  benefit;  a  pen- 
sion for  old  age,  and  a  college  for  the  orphans  of  work- 
men killer'  ac  their  work,  are  among  the  reforms 
passed  at  the  desire  of  King  Humbert  himself.  7 
have  recently  travelled  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Italy,  after  many  years  of  absence  from  that  country, 
and  everywhere  I  noticed  great  progress.  The  sspect 
of  the  cities  bears  marks  of  great  improvement.  Milan 
and  Turin  can,  no  doubt,  vie  with  the  finest  capitals 
in  the  world.  The  only  disappointing  thing  I  observed, 
amid  such  a  marvellous  improvement,  was  the  state  of 
political   education. 

"No  European  Natton  so  Criminal." 

In  great  contrast  to  Mr.  Dalla  Vecchia's  article  is 
that  which  Professor  Fiamingo  contributes  to  the 
"Contemporary  Review"  on  "Italian  Anarchism." 
He  declares  that  everywhere  in  Italy  there  is  pro- 
found malcontent,  and  dissatisfaction  with  a 
Government  which  extracts  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
earnings  of  the  country  in  taxation:  — 

There  is  rot  an  Italian  who  does  not  attribute  the  ter- 
rible and  profound  financial  calamities  of  his  country 
to  the  misiJikeri  action  of  the  Government,  and  the 
chorus  of  com>mnation  asrainst  this  Government,  which 
appears  to  be  doing  i+.s  best  to  impoverish  thirty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  J.nd  to  restrict  in  every  possible 
way  their  personal  libcr*v.  is  every  day  becoming  more 


pronounced,  and  almost  threatening  in  its  intensity.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  meet  a  young  Italian  of  a  certain 
degree  of  cidture  who  does  not  style  himself  a  "  literary 
anarchist,"  or  at  least  a  "  Marxian  Socialist." 

This  is  rather  serious,  considering  what  the  Pro- 
fessor says  as  to  the  fact  that  brigandage  is  a 
secular  Italian  institution.  No  nation  in  Europe 
is  so  criminal  as  Italy.  For  one  homicide  that 
takes  place  in  England,  twenty  occur  in  Italy. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
regicides  committed  during  this  century  in  Europe 
and  America  were  the  work  of  Italians.  Italian 
anarchism  is  simply  a  transmutation  of  the  secular 
Italian  brigandage  under  the  influence  of  modern 
civilisation.  Italian  anarchists  are  men  of  an 
epileptoid  temperament  under  the  influence  of  a 
veritable  hypnotic  delusion  almost  amounting  to 
auto-suggestion  with  regard  to  their  mission  as 
apostles  of  political  murder. 


Mir  and  Artel. 

"Arctic   Co-operation"    is   the   rather   chill    title 

of  an  excellent  paper  in  "Gentleman's,"  by  Ernest 

M.    Lowry.     He    provides    much    salutary    reading 

for  the  Russophobist.     He  says:  — 

Arctic  Russia  is  an  ideal  land  for  the  social  reformer; 
no  one  owns  estates,  the  land  is  either  Tundra,  the 
free  wandering  ground  of  the  Samoyede  and  his  rein- 
deer, forest,  or  communal  holding;  indeed,  in  the  whole 
Empire,  under  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  hold  land 
on  the  strength  of  any  personal  title.  The  land — the 
basis  of  a  taxation  by  no  means  light — is  made  over  by 
the  Government  for  division  among  the  peasants,  to 
over  one  hundred  thousand  self-governing  communes. 
this  "Mir,"  as  the  commune  is  called,  shows  us  that 
the  political  organisation  of  the  autocratic  Empire  has, 
as  its  base,  self-government,  and  is  securely  founded 
upon  most  democratic  principles.  All  men  are,  ipso 
facto,  members  of  their  village  Mir.  and  have  equal 
right  of  speech  and  vote  in  its  assemblies. 

Co-operation  in  the  Russian  Blood. 

Each   Mir   develops   its  institutions   in   its   own 

way.     "In  one  all  are  hard-working  'Old  Believers,' 

steady  and  grave:"  in  another,   they  will  be  idle 

and  dissolute:  — 

Sometimes  a  commune  will  maintain  a  school,  but  too 
often  the  illiterate  vote  outweighs  that  of  those 
anxious  to  introduce  so  wise  a  measure,  for  the  edu- 
cated man  has  no  more  powerful  voice  in  the  assembly 
than  his  unlettered  brother.  The  salaries  of  an  un- 
qualified doctor,  "Feldsher."  a  midwife,  and  others  are 
generallv  voted  by  even  a  renegade  Mir;  while  some 
will  undertake  the  sinking  of  wells,  and  even  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  implements  for  the  common  weal.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  communal  system  is  popular  among 
the  mujiks  themselves,  since  settlers  on  the  Free 
Siberian  allotments  and  convicts  adopt  it  of  their  own 
free  will,  wherever  they  may  find  themselves.  Co- 
operation is  a  part  of  Russian  peasant  nature;  the  mu- 
jik  cannot  act  alone,  he  must  always  be  in  common 
with  his  fellows. 

How  Russian  Workmen  Combine. 

Of  this  fact  the  "Artel."  or  peasant  co-operative 
society,  is  a  good  example.  Workmen  in  all  kinds  of 
employment  unite  into  these  societies,  live  in  one 
common    house,    share    one    common    table,    elect    one 
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starosta,  or  leader,  who  chooses  the  work  the  rest  will 
undertake,  and  to  whom  are  paid  the  wages  of  all. 
He  pays  the  outgoings  for  material,  rent,  and  keep, 
after  which  he  divides  the  profits.  The  Artel,  col- 
lectively, is  responsible  to  the  employer  for  the  default 
of  each  and  every  member;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
wondered  at  that  contractors  and  other  employers  of 
labour  prefer  to  deal  with  the  collective  Artel  rather 
than  with  the  individual  workman. 

Mr.  Lowry  mentions  roadmakers,  carpenters, 
snow-clearers,  women-dockers,  fire-watchmen, 
bank-guards,  as  formed  into  Artels. 

To  its  members,  such  associations  guarantee  higher 
•and  more  certain  wages,  cheaper  keep— for  all  board 
together — and  more  assured  employment,  and  some 
proportionate  reward  for  energy,  skill,  and  labour.  To 
the  employer — through  direct  interest — better  and  more 
regular  workmen,  fixed  wages  for  a  definite  undertaking, 
and  saving  in  expenses  through  dealing  with  one  leader 
instead  of  with  each  man.  A  Russian  Artel  will,  for 
the  sake  of  its  members,  accept  only  a  good  and  steady 
man;  th<?  loafer  finds  no  place  in  its  ranks. 

How  universal,  and  how  ingrained  in  peasant 
character,  is  this  formation  of  unions,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  when  a  few  prisoners  find  themselves 
cast  together,  they  straightway  form  an  Artel,  and 
elect  a  head;  and  in  the  old  days  of  marching  to 
Siberia,  so  great  was  the  faith  placed  in  these  associa- 
tions by  convoy  officers,  that  on  the  starosta  promis- 
ing that  no  attempt  to  escape  should  be  made,  they 
have  been  known  to  allow  the  men  to  take  off  their  leg 
irons;  for  if  a  man  did  bolt,  the  Artel  managed  to  find 
some  old  runaway  to  take  his  place,  and  so  save  the 
officer  from  blame. 

"Each  for  the  other"  is  "the  accepted  maxim  of 

every  business."     Mr.  Lowry  asks:  — 

Even  in  this  land  of  freedom  of  press  and  of  speech, 
is  there  not.  something  in  the  way  of  Socialism  which  we 
might  learn  from  the  frozen  north  of  autocratic  Russia? 

The  effect  of  Mir  and  Artel  on  the  social  future 
of  the  Russian  people  suggests  to  the  English  mind 
a  nobler  fear  than  fills  the  breast  of  the  Russo- 
phobe. In  the  ethical  struggle  for  existence  be- 
tween rival  races,  what  chance  will  a  people  have 
to  which  competition  has  become  a  second  nature, 
against  a  people  with  whom  co-operation  is  in- 
stinctive and  habitual?  Social  reformers  would  do 
well  to  ponder  all  that  is  involved  in  these  two 
Russian  words. 


Sick  and  Wounded  in  War  Time. 

Mr.  Murray  Guthrie,  M.P..  contributes  to  the 
"Nineteenth  Century "  a  paper  on  the  South 
African  war  hospitals  which  embodies  the  evidence 
he  has  already  given  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion.    It    is   very   unpleasant   reading. 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  Confirmed. 
He  confirms  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts'  statements  and 
adds  others  of  his  own  even  more  gruesome.  In 
Pretoria  he  declares  that  practically  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  authorities  to  buy  necessaries 
needed  for  patients.  They  were  short  of  every- 
thing, indeed,  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
typhoid  and  dysentery  cases.  Half  the  men  were 
7 


lying  in  the  clothes  they  had  worn  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  were  covered  with  vermin.     Mr. 

Guthrie    says    that     the    Government    and    Lord 

Roberts  made  no  difficulty  about  supplies:  — 

T  am  therefore  compelled  to  argue  that  the  deficiency 
of  doctors,  orderlies,  and  nursing  sisters  was  due 
to  a  lack  of  foresight,  and  that  the  blame  rests  on  the 
heads  of  the  Medical  Department  in  South  Africa. 
This  being  so,  one  is  reluctantly  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  local  military  medical  authorities  were 
unfitted  for  the  task  they  had  to  perform — a  task, 
T  admit,  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  magnitude,  and 
one  which  I  do  not  think  their  previous  training  in 
any  way  fitted  them  to  cope  with.  There  was  apparent 
at  headquarters,  where  most  of  the  sickness  prevailed, 
an  obvious  lack  of  energy  and  organisation;  initiative 
was  non-existent.  Had  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
had  at  headquarters  some  man  of  capacity  and  deter- 
mination who  would  have  grasped  the  whole  problem, 
and  worked  it  out  in  time,  I  believe  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  a  Royal  Commission. 

A  Revolution  Needed. 

Surgeon-Colonel   Francis   H.  Welch,  writing   in 

the  "Fortnightly  Review"  upon  the  care  of  sicb 

and  wounded  in  war,  says:  — 

One  point  is  absolutely  certain,  and  that  is  that 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  attitude  and  action 
of  the  War  Office  (especially  its  military  section)  will 
avail  if  future  good  is  to  come  out  of  present  evil, 
and  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  to  be  so  organised, 
systeroatised,  and  worked  as  to  render  the  experi- 
ence of  the  years  since  1858  but  a  memory  of  the  past; 
and  we  may  further  dogmatise  and  assert  that  nothing 
but  a  corps  thoroughly  prepared  for  war  in  every 
sense,  with  an  efficient  reserve,  will  meet  the  wants  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  during  war,  and  reduce  their 
hardships  to  those  which  are  unavoidable,  besides  cur- 
tailing the  great  devastating  disease  factors  to  a  mini- 
mum of  potency. 

Hospitals  Defended. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley  writes  in  the  "Sunday  Strand" 
on  "Hospitals  on  the  Veldt."  He  has  but 
recently  returned  from  the  front.  He  has  tra- 
versed the  whole  field  from  base  to  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  battle  line,  including  Modder  River> 
Magersfontein,  Bloemfontein,  and  Kroonstad. 
He  says:  — 

My  memory  of  all  those  scenes  is  still  fresh,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts' 
charges — though  in  some  very  few  instances  true — are 
in  almost  every  other  sense  untrue. 

He  was  at  Wynberg  base   hospital   before  and 

after  enteric  had  made  its  appearance,  but  there 

was  no  fault  to  find.     He  has  talked  with  officers 

and  men,   wounded   and   well,   but   has   heard   no 

word  of  complaint.     He  argues: — ■ 

Is  it  not  a  convincing  proof  of  care  and  attention 
that  the  percentage  of  deaths  among  enteric  patients 
has  been  so  abnormally  low — lower,  indeed,  than  in 
'.veil-equipped  hospitals  at  home? 

He  concludes  by  asserting,  "All  that  was  possible 
for  the  fallen  heroes  of  war  was  accomplished." 


In  the  "Revue  de  l'Art"  for  August,  the  series 
of  articles  on  "Art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition"  is  con- 
tinued— painting,  metal-work,  sculpture,  etc. 
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Afghanistan  and  Its  Amir. 

In  the  August  "Forum,"  Sultan  Mahommad 
Khan,  chief  secretary  of  Afghanistan,  writes  as  one 
having  authority  on  "the  present  status  of 
Afghanistan."  The  writer  summarises  the  prin- 
cipal changes  which  have  come  about  during  Amir 
Abdur  Rahman's  twenty  years'  reign,  "changes 
which  have  made  Afghanistan  what  she  is  to-day." 
Formerly,  "Afghanistan  was  not  only  an  open 
field  for  the  land-grabbing  propensities  of  her 
foreign  neighbours,  but  every  Afghan  chief 
looked  upon  himself  as  an  independent  ruler." 
The  present  Amir  has  changed  all  that;  he  rules 
supreme  over  a  strong  consolidated  kingdom  with 
well-defined  boundaries.  He  has  trebled  the  size 
and  importance  of  his  dominions:  — 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan  owes  no  national  debt 
or  war  indemnitv  to  any  nation  in  the  world;  hence 
no  one  can  say  to  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  that  he 
must  pa>  his  debts  or  war  indemnities  before  being 
allowed  to  buy  or  make  war  materials,  or  to  undertake 
any  military  "preparations  whatsoever. 

His  Anti-Russian  Feeling. 
The  Amir  has  no  foreign  ambassadors,  and  "no 
Power  on  earth  has  any  right  to  force  him  to 
make  concessions  for  the  formation  of  railways, 
etc.,"  a  reform  to  which  he  has  a  great  objection. 
In  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  or  Herat,  much 
pressure  is  being  put  upon  him  to  construct  a  rail- 
way from  Kandahar  to  Herat;  but  the  Amir, 
"acting  upon  the  principle  of  a  bird  in  the  hand 
being  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  prefers  to  get  as 
much  money  and  war  material  as  possible  from 
England  before  any  such  Russian  attack  on  his 
country.  "In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  amount  of  help  he  would  get  at  such 
a  time!"  Also  he  prefers  that  his  country  should 
be  defended  by  his  own  troops  of  "born  warriors," 
and  by  none  other.  The  Amir  does  not  love  his 
brother  Russian:  — 

He  often  says  that  the  policy  of  all  Oriental  Govern- 
ments, as  well  as  that  of  India,  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  Russia;  the  policy  of  Russia  being  to  take 
only  that  piece  of  a  country  where  she  finds  the  people 
are  keeping  out  of  the  way.  Furthermore,  when 
Russia  occupies  the  new  province  she  at  once  declares 
peace;  but  these  promises  of  peace  last  only  till  the 
newly-occupied  place  is  strongly  fortified,  and  ready 
to  send  reinforcements  to  the  next  place  Russia  wishes 
to  annex,  with  or  without  treaties.  The  Amir  thinks 
that  his  is  the  only  Government  in  the  East  which 
rather  prefers  the  policy  of  keeping  in  the  way  than 
out  of  it;  holding  on  strongly  to  every  inch  of  land, 
even  to  the  point  of  death,  rather  than  trying  to  evade 
Russia.  Tn  other  words,  his  Government  stoutly  re- 
fuses to  retreat,  or  give  away  to  Russian  advance.  The 
Amir  believes  that  Russia  keeps  on  massing  her  large 
forces  near  his  borders  with  the  idea  that  he,  like  the  late 
Amir  Shere  AH  Khan,  fearing  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  vast  bodies  of  Russian  troops  on  his  borders,  would 
■<■  way  to  Russian  designs.  But  the  Amir  thinks 
(hat  he  knows  better. 

His  Possible  Successors. 
So   ably  has   the  Amir  ruled,   that  his   death— 
d  he  has  already  been  at  its  door  several  times 


—is  looked  forward  to  with  much  apprehension  by 
Afghan  patriots.  The  title  to  the  Afghan  throne  is- 
based  upon  election  by  the  nation,  nomination- 
by  the  previous  sovereign,  and  hereditary  suc- 
cession; but  Abdur  Rahman  succeeded  "simply- 
owing  to  his  own  sagacity  and  the  support  of  the 
people,"  and  he  has  every  intention  of  securing, 
that  his  eldest  son  shall  reign  after  him.  There' 
are  other  claimants  to  the  throne,  but  Sultan 
Mahommad  thinks  none  of  them  powerful  enough 
to  be  really  dangerous.  After  her  experience  with 
Shah  Shujah,  he  does  not  think  England  will 
meddle  again  in  Afghan  succession  questions.  The 
Russian  candidate,  however,  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. Russia  "has  always  been  working  and 
intriguing  to  place  her  own  candidate  on  the  Kabul: 
throne,  failing  possession  of  Kabul  herself":  — 

The  Russians  had  quite  thought  that  the  present 
Amir,  who  was  sent  bv  them  in  1880,  would  look  upon- 
himself  as  a  friend  of  Russia  in  preference  to  England. 
The  Amir,  however,  is  more  friendly  to  his  own  in- 
terests than  to  those  of  anybody  else,  and  he  is  shrewd 
enough  to  plav  his  own  cards  well  and  to  know  trom 
which  of  his'  two  powerful  neighbours  he  can  ex- 
pect  the   best   terms. 

Russia  is  now  keeping  another  cat  to  let  out  of  the 
ba°-  whenever  an  opportunity  arises,  in  the  person, 
namely,  of  Ishak  Khan,  the  late  governor  and  viceroy 
of  Turkestan.  He  is  the  Amir's  first  cousin,  son  of 
the  late  Amir  Azam  Khan,  whose  father  also  ruled 
Afghanistan,  though  for  a  short  time  only.  He  re- 
belled against  the  Amir  in  1888.  and  ever  since  his 
defeat  has  resided  in  Russia.  The  Amir  has  not  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  cutting  off  and  separating  Ishak  s 
fo'lowcrs  from  him,  though  he  is  working  toward  that 
end.  The  Russians  give  these  followers  a  handsome  al- 
lowance and  all  sorts  of  hopes  and  promises. 

To  the  ordinarv  observer  of  the  circumstances,  three 
things  are  in  favour  of  IshakKhan:  (1)  his  father,  Azam, 
was  Amir;  (2)  he  was  governor  and  viceroy  over  nearly 
one-third  of  Afghanistan:  and  (31  he  showed  consider- 
able strength  in  opposing  the  Amir's  armies  in  188S. 

The  Amir  as  Social  Reformer— 
The  Amir  has  greatly  improved  tbe  social  life 
and  conditions  of  his  dominions:  — 

At  the  present  time  English,  German,  andFrench 
gentlemen,  and  English  ladies,  go  about  the  land  in 
safety  without  anv  escort  or  bodvtruard.  Every  person 
in  the  land  has  some  occupation  by  which  he  may 
earn  his  living;  in  fact,  labour  is  more  expensive  at 
oresent  in  Afghanistan  than  it  is  in  India.  There  is  a 
iaying  that  Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands;  and  it 
was  owing  to  their  lack  of  occupation  that  in  past  tunes 
the  Afghan  people  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  each 
other's  property  by  force. 

So  many  new  industries  and  enterorises  have 
given  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  once  idle;  and  crime  has  consequently 
enormously  decreased.  Two  reforms  are  very 
suggestive:  — 

The  Amir  made  a  law  that  all  prisoners  of  war,  pri- 
soners for  debt,  as  well  as  those  imprisoned  for  some 
other  offences,  who  were  anxious  to  be  released  from 
prison,  might  learn  some  kind  of  work,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  they  became  competent  their  sen- 
tences would  be  remitted,  and  they  would  be  employed 
in  the  Government  service. 
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The  Amir  has  also  made  a  law,  unknown  before  in 
Afghanistan,  with  regard  to  life  imprisonment,  send- 
ing people  -who  deserve  this  punishment  into  such 
remote  parts  of  his  dominions  as  are  sparsely  populated, 
giving  them  land  to  cultivate. 

— and  Emancipator. 

The  Amir  has  also  established  Courts  of  Justice 

and  police  stations  in  every  town;  but  telegraphs, 

like    railways,    he    will    not    have,    apparently    for 

political  reasons.     He  has  greatly  raised  the  status 

of   women,    who   before    his    reign    were   regarded 

very  much  as  property.     In  1883  he  passed  a  law 

declaring  that  no  widow  should  be  forced  to  marry 

any  one  against  her  will,  whereas  formerly  she  was 

forced  to  marry  the  brother  or  next  male  relative 

of  her  husband.  Girls  were  also  often  fraudulently 

married    under    age    withouc    their    consent;    but 

these  and  other  abuses  are  now  stopped.     Slavery 

also  is  a.  thing  of  the  past:  — 

Though  there  are  still  slaves  in  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  chiefs  and  of  the  nobility,  yet  the  slave-trade, 
which  was  practised  in  Afghanistan  before  the  Amir's 
reign,  is  entirely  forbidden. 

Only  prisoners  of  war  and  the  children  of  slaves 
are  still  in  bondage.  Some  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Amir's  service- -his  most  confidential 
courtier,  for  instance — are  slaves.  Even  the  late 
treasurer  was  so  till  his  death.  These,  Mahom- 
mad  Khan  says,  are  only  a  few  of  the  beneficial 
changes  wrought  by  Abdur  Rahman. 


Old  Age  Pensions  in  Denmark. 

Good  Report  of  the  System  at  Work. 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  whose  writings  upon  social 
questions  on  the  Continent  occupy  a  unique  posi- 
tion for  the  combination  of  accurate  information 
and  acute  observation,  contributes  to  the  "Con- 
temporary Review"  for  September  an  admirable 
paper  on  "Old  Age  Pensions  in  Denmark."  She 
has  been  in  Copenhagen,  studying  the  working  of 
the  Danish  system,  and  her  support,  based  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  best  authorities,  is  that  the  system 
works  well,  and  can  easily  be  amended  so  as  to 
work  still  better. 

A   Success. 

Her  verdict  is  that  with  all  its  faults  the  Danish 
law  is  a  measure  that  is  doing  much  good  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  it  is  enforced,  and  has  increased 
very  considerably  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
The  distinction  which  is  made  between  Old  Age 
relief  and  Pauper  relief  is  so  clearly  defined  in 
Denmark,  that  no  stigma  whatever  applies  to  the 
receipt  of  the  former.  Many  who  would  rather  die 
than  accept  pauper  relief,  accept  old  age  relief  gladly. 
Under  the  Danish  law  the  local  authorities  have 
a  right  to  grant  relief  to  persons  over  sixty,  who 
have  never  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  who  since 
they    were    fifty    have     neither     received     pauper 


relief  nor  been  found  guilty  of  vagrancy  or  begging. 
The  State  defrays  half  the  cost  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions;  the  pensioners  themselves  make  no  con- 
tribution. 

The  Amount  of  the  Pension. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Old  Age  relief  has 
diminished  the  Pauper  relief,  the  net  cost  to  local 
authorities  of  the  working  of  the  system  is  practi- 
cally nil:  — 

In  Copenhagen  the  averace  old-age  pension  is  £6  19s. 
a  year  for  one  person,  and  £8  12s.  for  a  family — the 
man  and  his  wife,  as  a  rule;  in  the  trading  towns  it  is 
£n  15s.  for  one  person,  and  £9  Is.  9d.  for  a  family; 
and  in  country  districts  it  is  £3  lis.  lOd.  for  one  person, 
and  £5  4s.  4d.  for  a  family.  In  judging  of  the  amount 
of  these  pensions  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pensioners,  in  case  of  illness,  receive  in  addition  medical 
advice  gratis,  as  well  as  medicine,  and  whatever  else 
the  doctor  chooses  to  order. 

What  it  Costs. 
In  the  Old  Age  homes,  the  cost  per  head  is  rarely 
more  than  Is.  per  day,  and  averages  rather  under 
lid.  The  old  people  are  allowed  pocket-money 
of  4d.  per  head  per  week.  The  expenses  of  admini- 
stration in  the  largest  institutions  amount  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  expenditure,  while  in  some  of  the  Old 
Age  homes  it  hardly  reaches  one-twentieth.  The 
cost  of  Old  Age  relief  and  pauper  relief  per  head 
to  the  population  is  5s.  Id.  less  in  Copenhagen  than 
the  cost  of  pauper  relief  alone  in  London.  The 
Old  Age  relief  in  1897  rose  to  £232,747,  but  this 
rendered  possible  the  reduction  of  pauper  relief 
by  £111,000  a  year,  so  that  the  actual  cost  to  the 
nation  of  the  new  system,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1892,  is  only  £120,000  a  year. 
This  sum  is  distributed  among  39,000  persons,  who 
have  15,000  other  persons  dependent  upon  them. 
The  result  is  most  satisfactory.  With  only  one 
exception  every  Dane  to  whom  Miss  Sellers  applied 
for  information,  official  and  non-official,  declared 
that  it  has  added  materially  to  the  well-being  and 
general  comfort  of  the  respectable  poor,  and  that, 
as  a  class,  they  are  happier  and  more  contented 
now  than  they  were  before  the  law  was  passed. 
They  are  no  longer  haunted  as  they  used  to  be 
by  the  fear  of  becoming  paupers  in  their  old  age. 

After  Eight  Years. 
Miss  Sellers  declares  that  the  worn-out  working 
classes  are  undoubtedly  better  cared  for  in  Den- 
mark than  in  any  other  country  she  knows,  and 
much  better  than  in  England,  France  or  Germany. 
Although  the  law  offers  no  encouragement  what- 
ever to  thrift,  or  places  a  premium  upon  unthrift 
by  enacting  that  the  relief  granted  must  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  the  person  relieved,  so  that 
the  less  a  man  has  the  more  he  receives,  the  odd 
thing  is  that  this  appears  to  have  done  very  little 
harm,  for  the  working  classes  in  Denmark  are  no 
less  thrifty  now  than   they  were  before   the   law 
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was  passed.     Many  facts,  indeed,  point  to  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  decrease  of  thrift. 

How  it  Might  be  Amended. 

Mr.  Jacobi,  the  head  of  the  Poor-law  Department 
at  Copenhagen,  has  framed  an  Amendment  Bill 
which,  Miss  Sellers  thinks,  affords  a  right  solution 
of  a  very  difficult  problem.  Here  is  her  summary 
of  the  way  in  which  this  Danish  expert  proposes 
to  amend  the  law: — 

The  law,  as  it  stands,  enacts  that,  to  be  eligible  for 
old-age  relief,  a  man  must  be  without  the  means  of 
providing  himself,  or  those  dependent  on  him,  with 
the  necessities  of  life;  but  it  leaves  to  the  local 
authorities  the  duty  of  deciding  what  are  the  neces- 
sities of  life;  and  what  means  a  man  must  have  in 
order  to  procure  them.  Herr  Jacobi  proposes  that 
this  shall  be  changed;  that  a  certain  standard  shall  be 
fixed;  and  that  all  whose  means  fall  below  this  standard 
shall  be  regarded  as  being  without  the  means  of  pro- 
viding themselves  with  necessities;  and  therefore,  if 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  with  regard  to  age  and 
respectability,  as  being  eligible  for  old-age  relief.  He 
fixes  the  standard,  for  a  single  person,  at  an  income 
of  £20  per  year,  or  property  worth  £222;  and  for  a 
married  couple,  at  an  income  of  £26  13s.  4d.  a  year, 
or  property  worth  £296.  This  is  for  Copenhagen  alone; 
in  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country  the  standard  would 
be  lower. 

Then,  the  law  in  its  present  form  leaves  the  local 
authorities  free  to  decide  the  amount  of  the  relief  they 
gi-ant,  decreeing  only  that  it  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  person  relieved.  This,  too,  must  be 
changed,  Herr  Jacobi  insists.  In  his  Bill  he  proposes 
that  the  pensions  henceforth  granted  shall  be  fixed  in 
amount  and  on  a  sliding  scale.  Should  it  become  law,  a 
pensioner,  if  a  single  person,  would  receive  when  be- 
tween 60  and  65  years  of  age,  £3  6s.  8d.  a  year;  be- 
tween 65  and  70,  he  would  receive  £6  13s.  4d.  a  year; 
between  70  and  75,  £10  a  vear;  between  75  and  80, 
£13  6s.  8d.;  and  when  above  80,  £16  13s.  4d.  a  year. 
The  pension  of  a  man  with  a  wife  would  always  be  40 
per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  a  single  person  of  the  same 
age.  This  scale  of  pensions,  it  must  be  noted,  is  for 
Copenhagen  alone.  These  pensions  are  to  be  granted 
independently  of  any  savings  the  recipients  may  have 
made,  providing  the  pension  itself,  together  with  the 
income  derived  from  the  savings,  do  not  amount  to  more 
than    £22  15s.  6d.  a  year  for  a  single  person. 

Tn  fixing  the  minimum  pension  at  £3  6s.  8d.  a  year, 
Herr  Jacobi  is,  of  course,  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
no  human  being  could  possibly  live,  in  Copenhagen,  on 
such  an  income.  His  contention  is,  however,  that 
the  average  pensioner  is,  at  sixty,  quite  able  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work;  and  that  if  he  be  not  willing 
to  do  it,  and  thus  eke  out  his  pension,  he  must  accept 
pauper  relief,  unless,  indeed,  he  have  savings  to 
fall  back  upon.  As  for  the  persons  who  at  sixty  are 
physically  incapable  of  working,  he  has  framed  a  special 
clause  for  their  benefit;  they  are  to  be  allowed  to 
rank  five  years  in  advance  of  their  age — to  claim  a 
pension  of  £6  13s.  4d.  at  sixty,  and  of  £10  at  sixty- 
five.  He  also  proposes  to  leave  intact  the  pensioners' 
right  to  free  treatment  in  case  of  illness1,  and  to  ad- 
mission to  an  old-age  home  when  too  feeble  to  live 
alom. 


A  New  Scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Macgregor  advances  in  the  "West- 
minster Review"  his  plea  for  universal  old  age  pen- 
sions. He  declares  against  the  attempts  at  discrim- 
ination suggested  by  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year.  He  turns  the  flank  of  the  criticism  that  pro- 
against   putting   deserving   and   undeserving 


on  the  same  level  by  saying  that  at*  present  we 
discriminate  in  favour  of  the  least  deserving,  and 
it  is  time  the  more  deserving  had  their  share  as 
well.     He  argues:  — 

The  nation  would  then  be  virtually  acting  as  an  insur- 
ance institution,  providing  for  the  members  who  at- 
tained old  age.  The  nation  might  very  reasonably 
say:  "  We  are  no  longer  going  to  provide  only  for 
those  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  waste  their  substance 
in  riotous  living,  and  who  afterwards,  in  their  illness 
or  old  age,  become  burdens  on  their  neighbours.  We 
mav  continue  to  provide  workhouses  for  the  improvident 
and  unthrifty  people,  but  we  shall  also  provide  some- 
what for  the  old  age  of  those  who,  in  their  prune,  have 
been  providing  for  others.  We  shall  place  all  on  an 
equality,  so  that  the  unthrifty  shall  not  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  thrifty.  We  shall  arrange  old-a^e  pen- 
sions for  all.  The  man  who  cannot  live  on  his  pension 
supplemented  by  what  he  has  or  can  earn,  will  have 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  as  at  present,  and  his  pension 
will  go  to  maintain  him  there;  while  the  man  who  has 
saved  a  little  for  his  old  age  will  get  a  pension  that 
will  help  him  to  live  outside  the  workhouse." 

Increasing  with  Age. 

But    while,    according    to    the   writer's    scheme, 

pensions  should  be  provided  for  all,  the  amount  of 

the   pension   should   vary   with    the    age    of    the 

pensioner:  — 

If  pensions  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  were  payable  to  all 
persons  65  to  70  years  of  age,  2s.  6d.  to  those  70  to  75, 
3s.  6d.  to  those  75  to  80,  and  so  on,  adding  Is.  per  week 
for  every  five  years  of  age,  it  would  mean  a  great 
amount  of  added  comfort  to  aged  persons,  .vhile  the 
cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  tax  the 
abilities  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  finding  the 
money. 

"We  fear  that  the  writer  would  find  the  working 

classes  disposed  to  regard  Is.  6d.  a  week  at  65  as 

a  pension  pour  rire.      But  the  total  cost  would,  he 

reckons,   not  go  beyond    £14,000,000. 

How  to  Find  the  Money. 

His  plan  of  raising  this  sum  is  certainly  novel. 

He  objects   to  imposing  a   heavy    tax    on    large 

salaries,  or  even  a  light  duty  on  imported  corn. 

This  is  his  suggestion:  — 

As  the  pensions  would  be  available  by  everyone  who 
attained  the  given  age,  it  would  be  fair  that  the  insur- 
ance premiums,  as  we  might  call  them,  should  be  paid 
by  everyone.  A  tax  on  foods  and  drink  would  be  a 
means  of  taxation  by  which  everyone  would  pay,  and 
that,  too,  pretty  equally  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
would  share.  Tt  would  have  this  further  advantage, 
that  it  could  be  easily  collected  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. If  taxes  of  10s.  were  levied  on  each  head  of 
cattle  slaughtered  or  imported  for  consumption,  Is. 
on  each  sheep  and  pig  slaughtered  or  imported,  Is. 
on  each  cwt.  of  beef  and  bacon  imported,  Is.  per  cwt. 
on  fish,  Is.  per  cwt.  on  wheat  and  wheat-dour,  both 
home-grown  and  imported,  and  <5d.  per  ton  on  all  coal 
mined  in  Great  Britain,  yon  would  have  a  series  of  taxes 
to  which  everyone  would  contribute,  and  which  wou'd 
be  easy  of  collection.  Taxes  of  these  amounts  would 
not  appreciably  raise  the  prices  of  the  several  com- 
modities, so  that  people  would  make  their  .-ontribution 
to   the   re'isi'^ri    fund    nlmnst    without-    knowing   it. 

He    calculates    cattle    would     yield     £2.127,200; 

sheep,    £793,025;    pigs,    £183,476;    imported    beef, 

bacon  end  ham?,  £495,805;  imported  fish,  £122,486: 

wheat  and  wheat-flour,  imported  and  home-grown, 

£5,578,965;    coal,    £5,053,248,    making    a    total    of 

£14,354,205. 
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Some  Notable  New  Inventions. 

The  month's  magazines  register  several  strides 
forward  in  man's  campaign  of  conquest  over  his 
material  environment. 

200  Miles  an  Hour  on  Land. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Shepstone  describes  in  the  August 
"Harmsworth's "  Mr.  H.  S.  Halford's  patent 
gradient  railway  which  promises  to  yield  a  rate 
of  200  miles  an  hour  by  train,  and  makes  a  journey 
of  fifteen  minutes  from  London  to  Brighton  con- 
ceivable. The  inventor  has  already  worked  out  the 
idea  in  a  model  50  yards  in  length:  — 

The  permanent  way  is  laid  upon  girders.  There  are 
six  girder  sections  in  the  model,  each  twenty-five 
feet  in  length.  These  girders  are  supported  apon  rams 
moving  the  supporting  columns  as  pistons.  These  rams 
are  the  terminal  points  of  sections,  and  are  made  to 
rise,  and  so  cause  a  gradient  down  which  the  train 
runs.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  train  is  made 
to  travel  by  gravitation  obtained  by  hydraulic  or  other 
power. 

The  automatic  rising  of  the  rams  as  the  train  proceeds 
is  obtained  as  follows.  At  a  point  about  five  feet  from 
the  completion  of  the  first  graded  section  one  of  the 
levers  in  the  trolley  above  the  rail  cleverly  depresses  a 
lever,  called  an  actuator,  automatically  admitting  the 
water  pressure  below  the  piston  of  the  column  in  front 
of  it,  which  naturally  begins  to  rise.  The  ram  does  not 
reach  its  full  height  until  the  train  has  passed  the  !  is- 
ing  column.  This  is  repeated  at  all  remaining  columns, 
with  the  result  that  the  train  is  continuing  its  run 
at  an  ever-increasing  speed. 

The  time  taken  to  cover  the  whole  distance  of  50  yards 
is  26  4-5  seconds,  made  up  as  follows: — Starting  section 
8  seconds,  second  section  6  seconds;  third  section  4  1-5 
seconds,  fourth  section  3  1-5  seconds,  fifth  section  2  2-5 
seconds,  and  the  last  section  2  seconds,  or  one  quarter 
of  the  time  required  to  cover  the  first  section.  Directly 
the  rams  are  passed  they  commence  to  fall  very  slowly, 
but,  of  course,  have  not  sunk  appreciably  until  the 
train  has  passed. 

The  initial  cost  of  such  a  railway  would  be  enor- 
mous, but  the  working  expenses  would  be  small:  — 

Mr.  Halford  claims  for  his  system  the  following  ad- 
vantages:—(1)  That  it  is  the  quickest  and  fastest  sys- 
tem in  the  world;  (2)  that  there  are  no  boilers  to  ex- 
plode, no  smoke  or  smell,  and  no  dirt;  (31  no  running 
off  the  line;  (4)  no  dangerous  level  crossings:  and  (0) 
a  minimum  of  wear  and  tear. 

A    Flying   Ship    on   its   Trial    Trip. 

"Pearson's,"  which  is  honourably  distinguished  for 

its  early  records  of  new  and  surprising  inventions, 

gives  prominence  to  two  notable  novelties  of  this 

kind    in    its   September  issue.       Gustav   Levering 

tells  of  the  first  voyage  of  "the  ship  that  flies," 

as  he  calls   Count  von   Zeppelin's   air-ship.     This 

is  his  description  of  the  first  ship  to  navigate  the 

aerial  sea:  — 

In  appearance.  Count  von  Zeppelin's  air-ship  re- 
sembles a  huge  cigar,  pointed  at  both  ends:  it  is  made 
chi"fly  of  aluminium.  Its  length  is  about  415  ft.  The 
diameter  of  the  cvlinder  is  40  ft.,  and  the  total  depth 
of  the  structure,  including  the  gondolas  in  which  the 
pafsengers  are  to  sit,  is  rather  more  than  80  ft.  The 
framework  of  this  huge  cylinder  consists  of  aluminium 
bands,  twentv-four  in  number.  The  interior  of  the 
cigar  is  divided  by  sixteen  vertical  ribs  into  seven- 
teen compartments,  each  of  which  contains  an  indepen- 


dent balloon,  made  of  material  which  the  manufac- 
turer calls  *'  ballonin."  .  .  The  balloons  now  used 
have  retained  hydrogen  gas  for  five  weeks  without  sen- 
sible loss.  The  capacity  of  the  cigar  is  11,000  cubic 
metres.  .  .  The  total  weight  of  the  ship,  including 
its  crew,  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  20,000  pounds.  .  . 
Four  screws  or  propellers  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  cigar  are  actuated  by  two  Daimler  motors  of  15 
horse  power  each,  and  are  capable  of  turning  at  the  late 
of  1.200  revolutions  per  minute.  These  propellers  are 
made  with  blades  of  aluminium.  .  .  .  The  steering 
apparatus  consists  of  four  rudders  connected  in  pairs. 

The  writer  depicts  the  sensation  felt  by  the 
crowds  at  Friedrichshaven  on  Lake  Constance  on 
July  2nd,  when  they  saw  the  monster  air-ship 
ascend,  with  propellers  revolving  1,200  times  a 
minute,  to  a  height  of  1,300  feet,  and  after  rising 
and  sinking  and  circling  at  the  will  of  the  inventor, 
who  had  a  tiny  crew  with  him  on  board,  return  in 
safety  to  the  lake  after  having  flown  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  but 
further  improvements  are  promised.  Some  of  the 
aluminium  portions  will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
and  lighter  substance  called  magmalium. 

The  Ice-Breaker  as  Polar  Discoverer. 

As  the  air-ship  makes  its  way  through  the 
tenuous  atmosphere  by  its  lightness,  so  Admiral 
Makoroff's  ice-breaker,  the  "Ermack"  as  described 
by  Earl  Mayo  in  the  September  "Windsor,"  forges 
its  way  through  vast  strata  of  solidified  water  by 
sheer  weight.  The  Russian  Admiral  assured  the  Irish 
nobleman  that  "the  future  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
exploration,  including  the  discovery  of  the  Poles, 
will  depend  mainly  on  the  use  of  powerful  ice- 
breakers." Nansen  having  found  it  possible  to 
build  a  ship  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ice,  the  ice-breaker  turns  his  defensive 
into  an  offensive.  The  construction  of  the  ice- 
breaker has  been  described  before  in  our  pages. 
Earl  Mayo  adds  the  description  of  the  "Ermack's" 
progress  through  Arctic  ice.  The  vessel  has  gone 
through  the  thickest  ice  of  the  Spitzbergen  region, 
as  thick  as  any,  in  the  Admiral's  judgment,  that 
lies  between  us  and  the  North  Pole.  Here  is  the 
story  of  how  she  went  through  a  Spitzbergen 
floe:  — 

At  the  first  impact  the  ship's  speed  did  not  slacken 
perceptibly,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  the  bow  began 
to  rise  slowly  into  the  air  as  though  she  were  being 
lifted  from  below  by  a  giant  hand.  The  ice  showed  no 
sign  of  yielding,  and  the  ship  moved  on,  going  more 
and  more  slowly,  until  perhaps  nine  feet  of  the  glisten- 
ing surface  usually  below  the  water-line  was  exposed  to 
view.  At  length  she  seemed  to  stand  still.  Her  en- 
gines had  not  ceased  their  efforts;  the  screws  were 
whirling  at  their  highest  speed  and  churning  the  water 
at  her  stern;  but  progress  had  decreased  until  it  could 
hardly  be  observed  by  the  eye.  She  was  pressing  upon 
the.  ice  with  a  weicht  of  900  tons,  and  it  was  still  firm. 
She  even  slipped  back  a  few  inches.  [t  seemed  as  if 
she  were  going  to  fail.  Then,  suddenly,  a  crack 
which,  beginning  below  the  surface,  had  not  before  re- 
vealed itself,  appeared  in  a  long,  irregular  line  extending 
from  the  ship's  side.  Sharp  reports  like  the  barking 
of  quick-firing  guns  were  heard.  The  whole  field 
trembled  as  though  moved  by  an  earthquake  shock.      A 
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great  strip  of  it,  a  mile  across  and  weighing  in  the 
aggregate  thousands  of  tons,  detached  itself  from  the 
principal  mass  and  moved  slowly  oft'.  After  remain- 
ing poised  motionless  for  some  minutes,  the  Ermack 
now  darted  forward  swiftly,  Jike  a  living  thing.  Giant 
ice  boulders,  detached  by  "the  shock,  plunged  into  the 
water,  while  others,  rising  from  great  depths,  sprang 
into  the  end  of  an  ordinary  phonograph  ear-tube. 
They  fell  back  into  the  water,  and  were  crushed  by  the 
flying  screws  as  in  the  jaws  of  a  monster.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner,  the  Ermack  made  her  way  through  ice- 
ridges  that  sometimes  rose  to  a  height  of  eighteen  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  extended'  to  a  depth 
of  nine  fathoms  below. 

So  with  feet  of  steel  the  modern  man  may 
trample  through  the  fields  of  Arctic  ice  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Wireless  Telephony. 
"Talking  along  a  beam  of  light"  is  the  lucid  title 
which  Mr.  C.  M.  M'Govern  gives  to  his  account  in 
the  September  "Peason's"  of  Mr.  Hayes'  Radio- 
phone. It  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  telephone,  in 
which  the  rays  of  a  searchlight  play  the  part  of  the 
connecting  wire.  This  is  the  writer's  graphic  way 
of  explaining  it:  — 

At  the  sending-point— let  us  suppose  it  is  a  lighthouse 
—is  a  sound-proof  telephone  box.  On  the  table  in  this 
telephone  box  there  are  four  ordinary  transmitter- 
instead  of  the  single  transmitter  in  common  usage  and' 
the  four  pairs  of  wires  that  run  from  these  transmitters 
extend  to  the  back  of  an  ordinary  searchlight  placed 
lust  outside  the  box,  the  wires  first  passing  through 
a  small  knife  switch  "  and  through  a  small  -'resistance 
box  and  regulator  "  on  their  way  to  the  searchlight. 

Supposing  the  person  it  is  desired  to  talk  to  is  'he 
captain  of  an  incoming  steamer  which  is  some  two  miles 
away:  There  is  an  ordinary  telephone  box  in  the  pilot- 
house of  the  ship,  where  instead  of  the  "  wire  "  tele- 
phone receiver  there  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  box 
a  circular,  concave  mirror,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed 
a  small  glass  bulb-shaped  like  the  glass  of  a  ther- 
mometer-the  glass  bulb  being  half  filled  with  carbon- 
ised filament.  The  small  end  of  this  glass  bulb  pene- 
trates through  to  the  back  of  the  mirror,  where  it  fits 
into  the  end  of  an  ordinary  phonograph  ear-tube, 
whose  opposite  ends  are  placed  in  the  captain's  ears. 

I  he  searchlight  at  the  sending  station  is  now  thrown 
upon  the  mirror  in  the  pilot-house,  the  person  in  the 
land  station  talks  in  a  loud  voice,  and  immediately  the 
captain  hears  the  voice  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  if 
it  were  at  his  elbow  instead  of  a  mile  or  two  away— it 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  near  or  far;  the  light 
used  is  the  same,  and  the  conversation  is  as  intelligible 
whether  the  ship  is  still,  or  steaming  farther  or  nearer 
&k1S  n°  bell.to  ""«.  ™  order  to  tell  the  captain 
that  the  person  in  the  lighthouse  wishes  to  sneak  to 
him;  he  sees  the  lighthouse  fixing  its  searchlight  upon 
his  pilot-house,  and  he  knows  that  that  is  the  signal 
for  him  to  answer  "  Hello."  "iaua,i 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Hammond  V.  Hayes,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  "one  of  the  most  modest  inventors" 
the  writer  has  ever  met.  He  says  that  the  scientific 
basis  upon  which  the  radiophone  works  is  that 
"varied  heat  waves  can  be  transmitted  in  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  receiver  capable  of  reproducing 
delicate  sound  vibrations  with  accuracy."  His 
distinctive  work  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  little 
glass  bulb  wih  the  carbonised  filament.  He  ex- 
plains the  marvel  thus:  — 

fS.e,a.eh  infinitesimal  variation  in  the  intensity  of 
the  radiat.on  (caused  by  speaking  into  the  transmitter) 


which  reaches  the  glass  bulb,  there  is  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  heating  of  the  filament,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  bulb — its  degrees  of  heat  being  so 
much  varied.  Certain  sounds — words  and  yllables — 
produce  one  sort  of  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  bulb, 
while  certain  other  words  and  syllables  produce 
other  sorts  of  expansion,  and  thus  every  vibra- 
tion through  the  transmitter,  whether  by  the  human 
voice  or  by  an  instrument  like  a  telegraph  key,  or  a 
cornet,  is  reproduced  upon  the  receiver. 

Neither  bright  sunlight  nor  thick  fog  affects  the 
transmission  of  the  heat  ray  which  conveys  the 
message. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  new  voice-magnifier,  where- 
with a  pupil  of  Bdison  proposes  to  make  his  voice 
distinctly  heard  from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  all 
over  Paris,  we  are  evidently  approaching  a  marvel- 
lous era  of  multitudinous  inter-communication. 

Mr.  Frank  Ballard,  in  the  "Young  Man,"  de- 
scribes "the  latest  and  greatest  astronomical  obser- 
vatory" at  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  Wisconsin, 
where  stands  the  Yerkes  telescope,  75  feet  long, 
with  its  lenses  of  40  in.  diameter,  its  movable 
floor,  and  its  dome  of  65  feet  and  150  tons,  "the 
largest  movable  roof  ever  constructed." 


How  to  Care  for  One's  Eyes. 

In  the  September  "Cosmopolitan "  there  is  a 
chapter  on  "The  Human  Eye,  and  How  to  Care 
for  It,"  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Reik,  being  one  of  the  prize- 
winning  essays,  the  programme  for  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  "Cosmopolitan"  last  year.  Dr. 
Reik  explains  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  some  practical  advice  as  to  the 
care  of  the  most  delicate  of  our  senses. 
He  says  special  care  of  the  eyes  should 
begin  at  a  very  early  period;  in  fact, 
from  the  very  first  week  of  life,  as  there 
are  diseases  which  begin  as  early  as  that,  and  may 
result  in  blindness.  During  infancy  the  child 
should  be  guarded  against  glaring  lights  in  the 
house  or  direct  sunlight  out  of  doors.  Especially 
is  it  necessary  to  give  intelligent  care  to  the  eye- 
sight of  school  children.  This  writer  thinks  many 
children  who  have  been  punished  at  home  and  at 
school  because  of  a  persistent  dislike  of  study  are 
in  reality  only  suffering  from  the  handicap  of 
defective  vision.  He  thinks,  with  Dr.  Risley,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  every  child  on  entering  school 
should  be  subjected  to  a  systematic  examination 
as  to  the  state  of  its  vision.  Errors  of  refraction 
should  be  corrected  by  glasses,  and  then  the  follow- 
ing precautions  as  to  their  work: 

Precautions  in   the  Schoolroom, 
(i)  Sufficient  light,  properly  admitted  to  the  school- 
room, should  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  requirement 
in  schoolhouse  architecture.       The  light  should  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  left  side  of  the  pupils,  and  the  ratio 
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•■of  window  surface  to  floor  surface  should  never  fall 
below  one  to  live:  and  this  should  be  exceeded  in 
many  localities,  on  the  north  side  of  buildings  and  on 
the  ground-floors.  (2)  The  desks  and  seats  should  be 
of  such  a  pattern  as  will  permit  independent  adjust- 
ment as  to  height  and  size,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  individual  pupils  and  to  insure  upright  sitting. 
(3)  Instruction  should  be  imparted  as  tar  as  possible 
by  means  of  blackboards,  wall-maps,  charts,  and 
orally,  instead  of  by  work  at  a  near  point,  as  with 
pencil  and  paper  or  slate.  Where  the  work  must  be 
done  at  a  near  point,  a  pen  and  black  ink  should  be 
used,  instead  of  a  lead-pencil  or  slate  and  pencil.  (4) 
The  work  required  to  be  done  at  home  should  be  in  a 
large  measure  abandoned,  or  at  least  largely  reduced. 
(5)  A  more  elastic  curriculum  of  study  is  desirable 
for  pupils  with  weak  eyes  or  feeble  health,  which  will 
permit  the  lengthening  of  the  school-life  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  of  steady  promotion.  (6)  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  properly  printed  text- 
books. Only  good  paper,  and  type  no  smaller  than 
eight-point,  or,  preferably,  ten-point,  are  admissible  in 
school-books;  and  these  should  be  bold-faced  and  well- 
spaced,  on  a  double-column  page.  For  the  former  a 
distance  of  two  millimetres  between  the  lines,  and  for 
the  latter  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  millimetres, 
should  be  required.  (7)  In  writing,  the  central  position 
of  the  paper  should  be  maintained;  but  in  properly 
lighted  rooms,  with  suitably  arranged  seating,  the  kind 
of  script,  vertical  or  slanting,  will  depend  upon  the 
vettical  or  the  inclined  position  of  the  paper,  and  may 
safely  be  left  to  natural  selection.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  are  equally  adaptable  to  the  home-life  or 
office-work  of  the  adult. 

The  Use  of  Stimulants. 
Dr.  Reik  says  that  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  affects  the  eyes  very  seriously,  and  that 
for  some  people  tobacco  is  a  poison  and  produces 
a  lesion  in  the  nerve  of  the  eye  leading  to  blind- 
ness. The  most  important  thing  of  all,  however, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  sight,  is  to  get  suffi- 
cient light  to  work  and  read  by.  The  most  de- 
sirable location  of  a  light  to  read  by  is  from 
above,  behind,  and  to  the  left  of  the  body.  Of 
artificial  lights,  the  incandescent  electric  is  the 
best,  though  the  use  of  incandescent  mantels  has 
much  improved  gaslight.  Where  coal  oil  is  the 
only  illuminant,  the  so-called  student  lamps  make 
.a  very  satisfactory  light. 


Exposition  Gossip. 


Edward  Insley  contributes  a  gossipy  article  on 
"Paris  in  1900  and  the  Exposition"  to  the  current 
number  of  "Harper's  Magazine."  When  dealing 
with  the  national  exhibits  he  deplores  the  apathy, 
which  has  made  Great  Britain  "the  disappointment 
of  the  Exposition;"  he  can  find  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  German  exhibits. 

The    American    Pavilion. 

Some  of  Mr.  Insley's  remarks  on  the  American 

Pavilion  are  worth  quoting.     He  says:  — 

Our  own  national  pavilion  does  not  arouse  much 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  Its  interior  is  the  barest  and 
most  uninteresting  of  any  building  in  the  entire  Ex- 
position. A  barn  before  the  harvest,  an  audience-hall 
AC  dawn,  an  empty  Bourse  after  trading  hours,  at  least 


suggest  the  idea  of  occupancy  and  utility,  which  it 
does  not.  The  exterior,  however,  is  fascinating.  It 
makes  one  feel  at  home.  It  embodies  our  art  and  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  our  politic  .ii  entity,  it  is  the  happy 
slapdash  combination  of  the  good  and  the  bad  whijh  we 
see  in  the  statuary  decoration  of  some  of  our  beautiful 
American  parks.  And  as  in  their  case,  the  severest 
comments  do  not  come  from  laymen.  But  it  does 
us  no  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  critical  European 
public. 

American  Girl  v.  French  Policeman. 

At  the  opening  of  the  United  State3  pavilion  on 
May  12,  the  Paris  police  made  the  acquaintance  of  . 
the  American  Girl,  to  their  discomfiture.  The  be- 
haviour of  crowds  differs  in  all  countries,  and  in  no  way 
more  than  their  respect  for  authority.  The  French  ser- 
gent  de  ville  is  accustomed  to  being  obeyed  by  women  at 
least.  Ten  thousand  persons,  mostly  Americans,  pressed 
upon  the  police  lines  from  all  directions.  .  .  it  had 
been  announced  that  the  ceremonies  in  the  building 
would  be  public.  What  right  had  these  French  police 
to  keep  them  out  of  their  own  building,  anyway?  The 
lines  of  spring  gowns  and  dainty  hats  surged  more 
and  more  upon  forbidden  ground.  The  police  pro- 
tested, gesticulated,  implored,  all  but  wept.  They 
dared  not  handle  this  crowd  roughly,  and  the  crowd 
knew  it.  "  Well,  I'm  going  in,"  said  one  young  woman 
resolutely.  And  she  went.  The  rest  followed.  The 
American  girl  swept  the  French  police  out  of  her  way 
with  a  disdain  and  imperiousness  that  left  them  help- 
less and  stupefied. 

The  Exposition  Transfigured. 

Mr.   Insley's   description   of  the   illumination   of 

the  Exposition  is  very  striking:  — 

When  the  Exposition  is  illuminated  for  a  fete  de 
nuit,  it  is  seen  at  its  best.  Even  that  artistic  perver- 
sion the  Porte  Monumentale  may  be  forgiven  when 
its  towers  of  purple  lights  are  blazing  at  the  entrance 
to  a  wonderful  embowered  avenue  aglow  with  orange 
lights.  Gorgeous  colour  effects  are  obtained  by  inter- 
lacing the  limbs  and  boughs  of  trees  with  electric 
wires,  making  a  more  beautiful  "  City  of  Lanterns " 
than  that  of  which  Lucian  dreamed.  Encompassing 
and  framing  the  picture  is  the  azure  dome  of  a  starry 
sky;  for  background,  green  verdure  and  white  walls, 
with  hints  of  "towers,  spires,  and  minarets,  and  occa- 
sional glints  of  gold;  cutting  it  in  twain,  the  dark 
river,  washing  past  a  serried  line  of  grey  palaces 
which  rise  from  the  water's  edge.  An  electric  lattice- 
work of  pure  carboniferous  light,  like  wires  strung 
with  diamonds,  sews  criss-cross  lines  of  gleaming  white 
fire  in  and  out,  through  and  through  the  whole  glorious 
tableau.  The  glistening  outlines  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
the  aigrette  of  a  mighty  tiara,  shoot  up  gracefully  to- 
ward heaven,  crowned  with  a  single  wondrous  jewel, 
a  search-light  whose  broad  gliding  ray  carries  the  eye 
far  out  into  limitless  space. 

The  writer  makes  the  following  apology  for  the 

impossibility  of   dealing  adequately  with   so  vast 

a  subject:  — 

The  limitation  of  this  sketch  to  the  space  of  a  maga- 
zine article  reminds  me  at  this  point  most  forcibly  of 
what  I  heard  a  woman  say  to  her  daughter  in  the 
Beaux-Arts  Palace  the  other  day:  "  Mary,  don't  you 
stop  to  look  at  things,  or  we  won't  see  anything  at  all." 


Is  This  the  Last  Paris  Exhibition  ? 

To  judge  from  the  opinion  of  a  Frenchman, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stead  in  his  "Cosmopolitan"  article 
on  the  Paris  Exposition,  this  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative:  — 
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There  are  many  reasons — some  good,  some  bad.  One 
■which  may  not  occur  to  foreigners  is  the  extent  to 
which  exhibitions  increase  the  mischievous  attraction 
which  Paris  has  always  had  for  the  provincial.  When- 
ever there  is  an  exhibition  in  Paris,  special  efforts  are 
made  to  bring  to  the  capital  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hard-working  country  folk  who,  but  for  the  exhibition, 
would  never  have  left  their  native  fields.  Paris 
itself  is  quite  powerful  enough  a  lodestone  without 
the  added  attractions  of  a  great  World  Fair.  The 
gaiety,  the  brilliance,  the  glamour,  of  the  prolonged 
fete  add  a  hundredfold  to  the  natural  attractiveness 
of  the  city.  The  provincial  becomes  discontented  with 
the  dull  round  of  rural  life.  Some  fine  day  he  leaves 
his  plough  or  his  shop  and  comes  to  Paris  to  tiy  his 
fortune.  What  we  want  is  not  to  increase  the  charm 
of  the  city,  but  to  lessen  its  fatal  fascination  for  the 
countryman. 

Europe's  Gain,  France's  Loss. 
Then  there  is  yet  another  reason,  which  weighs  most 
with  the  thoughtful  who  really  decide  such  matters  in 
the  long  run.  How  is  it,  they  ask,  that  each  suc- 
cessive exhibition  has  already  resulted  in  destroying 
a  French  monopoly  in  some  industry?  Ten  years  ago 
French  silks  commanded  the  market  of  the  world. 
But  in  1889,  the  Russians  who  came  to  our  exhibition 
conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  all  that  we  taught  them 
in  the  art  of  silk  culture.  They  returned  to  their 
native  country  and  set  to  work  to  develop  silk.  What 
is  the  result?  To-day  Russia  is  beating  France  in  the 
silk  market.  Russians  are  everywhere  ousting  French 
silks  with  their  own,  and  they  would  never  have  known 
how  if  we  had  not  taught  them.  You  object  that  other 
nations  send  their  exhibits  and  that  we  can,  if  we 
choose,  learn  as  much  from  them  as  they  learn  from  us. 
But  no  Frenchman  thinks  that.  It  may  be  conceit. 
Perhaps  it  is.  Perhaps  also  conservatism  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
French  exhibits  at  a  Paris  exhibition  are  naturally 
more  complete  than  the  exhibits  of  any  other  nation. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  Germany  or  of  England.  If  they 
hold  the  next  exhibition  in  Berlin  or  m  London  we 
shall  go  there  to  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  Stead,  commenting  upon  this  French  opinion, 
thinks  that  possibly  it  is  rather  an  exaggeration  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Ideal  City. 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  suitability  of  Paris 
for  the  holding  of  such  world  shows:— 

*uN°v.0itJher  cit/  in  the  "vVOrld  is  so  ideal  a  Place  for 
the    holding   of   an   international    exhibition   as   Paris. 

u-  u  Tere  for  nothinS  else  than  the  glorious  vista 
which  begins  with  the  Louvre  and  ends  with  the  Arc 
de  iriomphe,  Pans  is  and  must  ever  remain  one  of 
the  great  shrines  toward  which  the  pilgrims  of  humanity 
bend  their  steps.  The  city  itself  is  a  permanent  ex- 
hibition. It  may  not  be  altogether  an  ideal  capital 
of  civilisation,  but  no  other  city  combines  so  many 
elements  of  interest  and  preserves  so  many  great 
memories  of  the  past  in  a  casket  of  such  unequalled 
charm. 


Story  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Mcllwraith  contributes  to  the 
"Fortnightly  Review"  for  September  a  lengthy 
article  describing  the  ins  and  the  outs  of  the  pro- 
tracted arbitration  on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway. 
This  arbitration,  which  lasted  nine  years,  and  the 
pleadings  and  evidence  of  which  fill  some  forty 
volumes  of  print,  had  long  been  a  stumbling  block 


for  arbitration.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  is  careful  to  ex- 
culpate the  arbitrators  from  the  charge  usually 
brought  against  them  of  spinning  out  the  arbitra- 
tion in  order  to  put  money  in  their  own  pockets, 
but  he  cannot  exempt  them  altogether  from  blame. 
He  admits  that — 

the  Portuguese  Government  and  its  advisers  were  deter- 
mined to  contest  every  possible  point,  either  of  fact 
or  law,  and  to  fight  the  matter,  inch  by  inch,  to  the 
bitter  end.  But  after  making  every  allowance  for  such 
considerations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
case  might  easilv  have  been  concluded  in  about  half  the 
time  it  actually  occupied.  The  pleadings  were  long 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  even  they  came  to  an 
end  at  the  close  of  1894,  and  one  year  longer  should 
have  amply  sufficed  for  everything  that  there  then  re- 
mained to  do.  In  short,  if  international  arbitrations- 
are  to  become  effective  and  popular,  as  a  substitute 
for  more  coercive  measures,  the  Delagoa  Bay  case 
should  be  regarded  as  a  shining  example  of  how  not  to 
arbitrate. 

Two  points  upon  which  he  lays  special  stress  may 
be  noticed:  — 

It  is  a  mistake  to  submit  an  international  dispute  to 
a  too  exclusively  national  tribunal.  In  the  present 
case  the  Swiss  element  predominated  far  too  greatly. 
With  three  Swiss  judges,  three  Swiss  experts,  and  six 
Swiss  counsel  engaged  in  the  case,^  the  matter  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  Swiss  lawsuit,  and 
the  natural  result  was  that  purely  Swiss  methods  and 
procedure,  which  were  not  always  suitable  to  litiga- 
tion of  this  character,  were  somewhat  slavishly  followed 
throughout.  Except  for  the  settlement  of  .some  com- 
paratively insignificant  question  of  procedure,  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal  never  held  any  sittings  in  court,  and  the 
main  issues  of  the  case  were  never  orally  pleaded  before 
it  at  all.  Neither  Mr.  Underdown,  the  leading  Eng- 
lish counsel,  nor  the  solicitor  who  had  had  charge  of 
the  English  company's  interests  from  the  outset  (Mr. 
Capel  Slaughter)  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  Arbitrators,  or  even,  I  believe,  of  making 
acquaintance  with  them,  in  their  official  capacity.  This 
impossibility  of  getting  into  touch  either  with  the  op- 

E  using  counsel  or  the  judges  themselves,  exercised  a 
aleful  influence  on  the  morale  of  the  combatants, 
and  was  probably  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the 
rather  derogatory  bickering  and  irritating  recrimina- 
tions which   disfigured  some  of  the  pleadings. 


Admirers  of  De  Quincey  and  his  work  will  be 
interested  in  an  article  on  "The  De  Quincey  Col- 
lection in  the  Moss  Side  Public  Library,"  which 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Akon  has  published  in  the  August 
number    of    the    "Library     Association     Record." 

The  formation  of  special  collections — and  especi- 
ally collections  of  local  interest — in  our  public- 
libraries  is  much  to  be  commended.  In  the  present 
instance,  there  is  a  local  reason  for  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  for  tradition  says  that  not  only  was 
De  Quincey  born  and  baptised  in  Manchester,  but 
that  his  childhood  was  passed  at  The  Farm,  Moss- 

Side.       Most   of   De   Quincey's   writings   appeared 

originally  in  the  pages  of  different  magazines;  and 
though  the  author  died  in  1S59,  the  publication  of 

his  articles  extends  from  1800  to  1891.  The  library 
of  Moss  Side  is  therefore  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  completeness  of  its  collection,  there  being  only 

a  very  few  gaps  to  fill  up. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century. 

This  is  a  good  average  number.     Several  of  the 
articles  are  noticed  shortly  elsewhere. 

Suggested  Reform  in  the  Public  Service. 
Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  in  a  paper  on 
"Business  Principles  in  the  Public  Service,"  write? 
in  a  somewhat  professorial  style  on  the  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  the  national  business  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  business  principles  applied  by  an 
ordinary  firm.  In  the  course  of  his  inspection  he 
makes  various  suggestions,  one  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I  am  strongly  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  submit- 
ting the  Navy,  Army,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates  to 
separate  select  committees,  before  whom  the  respon- 
sible permanent  officials  might  be  called  to  explain  and 
defend  their  proposals  as  the  accounting  officers  ex- 
plain and  defend  their  accounts  before  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee.  The  gist  of  the  thing  is  that 
a  select  committee  should  sit  upon  the  Estimates 
both  before  they  are  voted  and  after  they  are  executed, 
with  the  power  of  calling  before  it  for  examination 
the  officials  responsible  for  proposing  them  and  for  ad- 
ministering them. 

Mr.    Robertson    reminds    us     that     the    pension 

system  costs  the  country  every  year  seven  and  a 

half   millions,    of    which    three    are    absorbed    by 

military  and  two  by  naval  men,  and  two  and  a  half 

by  the  Civil  Service. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Staff  College. 
Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  writing  on  the  Staff- 
work  in  the  war,  makes  the  best  case  he  can  for 
the  institution  in  which  he  spent  seven  of  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life.  The  Staff  College 
has  been  at  work  forty  years.  Of  thirteen  divi- 
sional generals  only  three  passed  through  the  col- 
lege. Out  of  460  generals  and  Staff  officers  now 
in  South  Africa,  only  120  passed  through  the  Staff 
College.    Colonel  Hale  says:  — 

The  Staff  College  has.  with  all  its  shortcomings,  been 
of  great  value  to  the  Service  generally.  It  has  been 
the  only  institution  where  officers  have  been  able  to 
study  the  higher  work  of  the  profession,  or,  in  fact,  to 
learn  what  the  work  of  that  profession  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  carried  out. 

Nearly  one  thousand  officers  have  graduated  at  the 
college  since  it  was  instituted.  The  roll  from  1858 
to  1887  compiled  by  General  Clive  gives  some  600  names. 
In  it  we  find  the  names  of  some  well-known  men — 
Lord  Cromer,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  John  Ardagh,  Sir 
E.  H.  Collin,  and  that  born  leader  of  men,  the  late 
Herbert  Stewart;  but  there  are  not  many  of  this  type. 

But  notwithstanding  these  merits,  it  has  not 
been  popular  in  the  army. 

Statistics    of    Suicide. 
Mr.   R.   A  Skelton  writes  an  essay  cramfull   of 
figures  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  causes 


and  characteristics  of  suicide.  It  is  the  result,  he 
says,  of  a  general  and  growing  sense  of  malaise. 
Suicide  is  increasing  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
It  reached  its  highest  point  in  Saxony  in  1881-84, 
and  is  at  its  lowest  in  Ireland.  The  percentage  is 
sixteen  times  as  great  in  Saxony  as  in  Ireland. 
Four  men  commit  suicide  for  one  woman.  Norway 
has  reduced  her  percentage  of  suicides  by  one-half 
as  a  result  of  reducing  her  percentage  of  drink  by 
three-quarters. 

The  most  suicides  occur  in  the  hottest  months. 
Girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty  commit  suicide 
more  frequently  than  boys  of  the  same  age.  But 
while  old  men  often  take  their  lives,  old  women 
very  seldom  commit  suicide.  He  thus  sums  up  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  the  effects  of  marriage 
and  divorce  on  suicide:  — 

'1)  Marriage  tends  to  restrain  suicidal  desire. 

(2)  The  influence  of  widowhood  is  not  sensibly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  celibacy. 

(3)  Divorce   is   highly   conducive   to   suicide. 

(4)  Difference  in  civil  condition  affects  male  more 
than  female  suicide. 

The  Traditional   British   Sailor. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher  describes  the  Jack  Tar  of  the 

novelist  and  the  stage,  and  laments  that  the  sailor 

is    usually    caricatured    rather    than    described    in 

literature.     Mr.  Fletcher  says:  — 

Let  us  say  between  1750  and  1805 — our  ships  were 
notoriously  and  admittedly  inferior  to  those  of  France 
and  Spain.  Class  for  class,  our  enemies'  ships  were 
larger,  sailed  better,  carried  their  guns  higher  out  of 
the  water,  and  accommodated  larger  crews  than  ours. 

Nevertheless,    owing   to   the   superiority   of   our 

personnel,  the  British  Navy  triumphed  over  all  its 

rivals.    Mr.    Fletcher  says   of   the   sailor:  — 

They  drew  him  and  wrote  of  him  as  a  grinning  zany, 
a  brawling  ruffian  a  blatant  boaster,  or  a 
maudlin  sentimentalist.  No  doubt  he  was  each 
and  all  of  these  on  occasions;  but  he  was 
something  more.  Prickly  to  handle,  difficult 
to  rule,  he  was  unconquerable  when  well  led. 
He  knew  and  kept  the  laws  of  the  sea,  while  often 
ignorant  and  defiant  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Faith- 
ful to  his  friends,  he  was  terrible  to  his  foes,  yet 
merciful  in  victory.  He  was  content  to  live  like  a 
dog  and  die  like  a  hero  for  poor  pay  and  the  chance 
of  prize-money. 

Confucianism. 

Professor  Max  Muller  begins  a  series  of  papers 

on    the   religions    of   China,    with    an    account    of 

Confucianism.    Professor  Max  Muller  says:  — 

Confucius  himself  would  have  most  strongly  protested 
against  any  of  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  as  taught  in 
the  Five  Kings  and  the  Four  Shus,  being  ascribed  to  him 
or  to  any  superhuman  source.  There  is  no  other 
founder  of  any  religious  or  philosophical  system  so 
anxious  to  hide  his  own  personality.  Confucius  calls 
lumself  a  transmitter  only,  not  a  maker,  believing  in 
and   loving  the  ancients.       When  speaking  of  himself 
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he  says:  "  At  fifteen  I  had  my  mind  bent  on  learning. 
At  thirty  I  stood  firm.  At  forty  I  had  no  doubts. 
At  fifty  I  knew  the  decrees  of  heaven.  At  sixty  my 
ear  was  an  obedient  organ  for  the  reception  of  truth. 
At  seventy  I  could  follow  what  my  heart  desired  without 
transgressing  what  was  right."  Confucius  died  in 
478  B.C.,  complaining  that  among  all  the  princes  of  the 
Empire  there  was  not  one  who  had  adopted  his  prin- 
ciples, not  one  who  would  obey  his  lessons.  He  was 
not  an  active  reformer,  so  that  while  alive  he  scarcely 
produced  a  ripple  on  the  smooth  and  silent  surface 
of  the  religious   thought  of  his  own  country. 

Our  Allies  at  Waterloo. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  devotes  a  paper  under  this 
title  to  an  attempt  to  convince  John  Bull  that  he 
•would  never  have  won  Waterloo  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Prussians.  He  also  vindicates  the  Dutch, 
-who  supplied  one-third  of  the  actual  combatants. 
When  Napoleon  left  Paris  on  June  12,  to  stake 
everything  on  a  battle  with  Wellington,  the  latter 
had  only  93,700  men  under  his  command.  Of  these, 
32,000  were  Germans,  29,000  Dutchmen,  and  only 
31,000  British. 


The  National  Review* 

The  September  number  is  chiefly  notable  for 
Mr.  Adrian  Hofmeyr's  "  Afrikander  Reflections," 
Mr.  Provand's  essay  on  the  "  Coal  Problem,"  and 
the  estimate  by  "  Ignotus  "  of  "  Japan's  Improved 
Position  in  the  Far  East,"  all  of  which  claim 
separate  notice. 

What  Germany  is  After. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  surveys  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  German  Government,  by  which,  he 
urges,  the  foreign  policy  of  England  must  be  in- 
fluenced. The  main  object,  he  says,  of  a  large 
and  increasing  school  of  German  politicians  is  to 
form  a  coalition  against  England  to  destroy  her 
naval  supremacy.  The  most  obvious  means  to 
this  end  is  an  alliance  between  Germany  and 
France:  — 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the  basis  of  a 
Franco-German  alliance  would  be  that  France  and  Ger- 
many should  enter  into  a  customs  union  with  Belgium 
and  Holland.  .  .  Military  and  naval  conventions  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  on  the  one  side,  and  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  would  follow.    .     .     . 

English  supremacy  at  sea  once  overthrown,  Ger- 
many by  alliance  with  Holland  would  dominate 
the  ocean,  and  France  would  be  supreme  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  vast  colonial  Empire  cen- 
tring in  North  Africa.  To  face  these  possibilities — 

We  may  form  firm  alliances,  but  those  alliances  to  be 
firm  must  be  the  outcome  of  interests,  and  I  venture 
to  hold  the  opinion  that  England  could  combine  her  in- 
terests with  those  of  Italy  and  Russia  rather  than 
with  the  interests  of  any  other  of  the  Great  European 
Powers.  The  keynote  of  her  international  policy  should 
be  perseverance  in  the  work  of  Imperial  Federation. 

American  Militarism  at  Manila. 
Mr.  John  Foreman  enquires,  "  Will  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  Philippines?"   and  ar- 


gues strongly  for  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is  no 
rosy  picture  he  gives  of  the  effect  of  the  Ameri- 
can occupation.      He  says:  — 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  capitulation  of  Manila 
the  drinking  saloons  had  increased  fourfold.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  advices  there  are  at  least  twenty  to 
one  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards.  Drunken- 
ness, with  its  consequent  evils,  is  rife  all  over  the 
city  'among  the  new  white  population.  The  orgies  of 
the  new-comers,  the  incessant  street  brawls,  the  insults 
offered  with  impunity  to  natives  of  both  sexes,  the 
entry  with  violence  into  private  homes  by  the  sol- 
diery, who  maltreated  the  inmates,  and  laid  hands  on 
what  they  chose,  were  hardly  calculated  to  arouse 
in  the  natives  admiration  for  their  new  masters. 
Brothels  were  absolutely  prohibited  under  Spanish  rule, 
but  since  the  evacuation  there  has  been  a  great  influx 
of  women  of  ill  fame,  while  native  women  have  been 
pursued  by  lustful  tormentors.  During  a  certain 
period  after  the  capitulation  there  was  indiscriminate 
shooting,  and  no  peaceable  native's  life  was  safe  in  the 
suburbs. 

He  reports  that  the  Filipinos  are  bent  on  indepen- 
dence, and  only  a  large  permanent  army  of  oc- 
cupation will  keep  them  down.  He  drafted  terms 
of  self-government  under  an  American  protector- 
ate, which  he  submitted  to  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  titular  Filipino  Republic:  and  received  this 
answer:  — 

Senor  Agoncillo  told  me  that  he  agreed  prima  facie  (1) 
to  the  appointment  of  an  American  Resident,  (2)  to  the 
concession  of  an  island  in  perpetuity,  and  (3)  to  the  re- 
payment of  the  twenty  million  gold  dollars  with  in- 
terest; but  although  he  objected  to  the  American  control 
of  the  Customs,  he  suggested  no  alternative  form  of 
guarantee. 

A  Warning  Note  for  British  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  American  Chronicle, 
reports  what  an  English  traveller— an  acknow- 
ledged authority  in  his  line — had  said  to  him  after 
visiting  most  of  the  great  American  manufacturing 
establishments :  — 

Until  a  few  months  ago  consumption  exceeded  the 
supply,  but  the  tide  is  about  to  turn,  if  it  has  not 
already  turned,  and  when  there  is  an  unmistakable 
ebb  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  England.  What  we  dread 
in  England  more  than  anything  else  is  hard  times 
in  the  United  States,  not  because  it  means  a  diminished 
market  for  English  goods  in  America,  but  because  it 
means  flooding  the  English  and  foreign  markets  with 
American  goods. 

Other  Articles. 

"  Royal  Artillery "  cries  for  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  Church  Parade  in  the  Army.  Appar- 
ently it  is  the  parade  rather  than  the  going  to  the 
church  which  the  soldier  dislikes,  for  he  is  stated 
to  attend  numerously  the  free  evening  service. 
The  House  of  Commons  now  departing  Parlia- 
mentary life  is  severely  judged  from  the  ladies'  gal- 
lery by  "  Grille."  She  finds  its  record  most  dis- 
appointing both  in  legislation  and  in  leadership. 
The  schoolboy's  view  of  schoolmasters  is  hu- 
morously set  forth  by  R.  G.  Hawtrey,  who  sketches 
an  ideal  master  for  boys. 
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The  American  Review  of  Reviews; 

The  September  number  naturally  gives  promin- 
ence to  the  Chinese  problem.  Mr.  Joseph  King  Good- 
rich writes  from  Kyoto  under  date  of  July  24 
on  Japan's  present  attitude  to  China.  He  gives  in 
full  the  message  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
on  July  11.  imploring  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to 
make  common  cause  with  him  against  the  West- 
ern Powers,  and  the  Mikado's  reply  insisting  first 
on  the  suppression  of  the  insurgents  and  the  rescue 
of  the  Legations.  The  general  feeling  in  Japan 
is  to  consent  to  undertake  a  greater  share  in  the 
work  of  pacifying  China  than  the  other  Powers, 
after  they  find  their  inability  and  begin  to  lean  on 
Japan.  The  writer  laments  that  the  United  States 
-did  not  back  up  the  reforming  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor  three  years  ago,  and  three  months  ago 
did  not  send  troops  and  men-of-war  to  be  ready  for 
an  emergency. 

Dr.  James  Dennis  contributes  a  defence  and  an 
appreciation  of  missions  in  China.  He  argues 
that  the  animus  of  the  Chinese  is  anti-foreign 
rather  than  anti-Christian,  and  due  to  the  hustling 
aggressiveness  of  the  foreigner  in  all  departments 
ot  enterprise,  crowned  by  political  encroach- 
ments. He  denies  the  frequent  statement  that 
missionaries  were  forced  on  China  by  European  can- 
non; missionaries  were  in  China  a  thousand 
years  before  the  treaties  were  made;  the  treaties 
only  safeguarded  interests  already  there.  And 
by  Imperial  decrees  Christianity  has  been  de- 
clared a  recognised  and  tolerated  religion  in  China. 
Missionaries  are  there  by  violation  of  no  compact. 
The  writer  reckons  Chinese  Christians  to  number 
some  one  million  and  a  half. 

''  Does  Jamaica  contain  a  lesson  in  Colonial  gov- 
ernment?" asks  Julius  Moritzen,  and  answers, 
"  Yes;  how  not  to  do  it."  He  puts  the  blame 
on  the  Home  Government,  and  remarks:  "The 
Transvaal  is  not  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  the 
name  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  unbeloved."  The 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  have  been 
overruled  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  Jamaica  is 
practically  a  Crown  Colony.  Nevertheless,  the 
writer  declares:  il  Jamaica  has  no  desire  for  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  Whatever  may 
have  been  former  attempts  in  that  direction,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  are  to-day  as  British  as 
those  of  Great  Britain."  It  is  a  very  interesting 
account  which  the  writer  gives  of  Jamaican  trade 
and  prospects:  and  valuable  to  those  who  would 
understand  the  new  situation  introduced  by  the 
United  States  as  a  West  Indian  Power. 

The  National  Prohibition  Party  and  its  candi- 
dates are  sympathetically  sketched  by  Edward  J. 
Wheeler.  The  Party  is  one  of  the  eight  minor 
parties  that  ate  entering  into  the  Presidential  con- 


test. This  is  its  eighth  attack.  At  the  last  it 
gained  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast,  and  at 
an  earlier  time  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes.  This 
time  they  expect  to  get  half  a  million,  or  even 
one  million  votes.  John  Granville  Woolley,  the 
eighth  Presidential  candidate,  is  a  converted  drun- 
kard. The  change  took  place  in  1888.  He  is  a 
magnetic  speaker,  a  liberal  Christian,  an  Endeav- 
ourer,  but  an  unbending  Prohibitionist.  Prohibi- 
tion on  a  religious  basis  is  his  demand.  His  party 
counts  on  an  increase  in  the  vote  because  the 
canteen  question — whether  the  War  Office  should 
provide  drink  for  United  States  soldiers— has  come 
into  prominence. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  September  is 
much  the  most  interesting  of  the  September  re- 
views. I  notice  elsewhere  several  of  the  more 
weighty  articles,  but  there  is  hardly  a  dull  paper 
in  the  number. 

The  Evidence  of  Design  in  History. 
I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  William  Larminie  is,  but 
his  paner  is  a  portent  in  its  way,  for  he  boldly 
maintains  that  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last 
four  thousand  years  affords  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  All  Ruler  who  is  the  intelligent  dis- 
poser of  events.  T  have  not  space  in  which  to  fol- 
low him  in  his  rapid  and  sometimes  brilliant  ex- 
position of  the  course  of  human  history,  but  the 
following  passage  will  explain  how  it  is  that  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Larminie  as  a  kind  of  Paley 
Redivivus:  — 

If  it  be  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  a  ship  without 
steam,  without  rudder,  or  without  pilot,  could  accom- 
plish huch  a  voyage  in  equal  time,  or  in  any  time,  we 
mav  likewise  hold  it  probable  that  the  barque  of  human 
civilisation  has  sailed  so  far  in  safety  on  its  tortuous 
and  dangerous  course,  without  knowledge,  without 
choice,  and  without  guide. 

The  Colonial  Office  Myth. 

Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  devotes  sixteen  pages  to  an 

exposition  of  the  reason  why  the  Colonial  Office 

is  so  universally  distrusted  outside  those  realms. 

"  Only  in  these  islands,"  he  says,  "  is  the  Colonial 

office  regarded  as  potential  to  effect  the  solution  of 

Imperial      problems.        Everywhere     else      it      is 

regarded  as  a  centre  of  red-tape."      Mr.  de  Thierry 

says: — 

The  Colonial  Office  is  a  power  nowhere  in  self-govern- 
ing Colonies,  and  is  not  a  success  in  Crown  Colonies; 
and  this  for  four  reasons:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
Colonial  Office;  (?)  lack  of  ministerial  responsibility; 
(3)  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  England  towards  the 
Colonies;  (4)  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  towards  the 
Colonial  Office. 

There  have  been  twenty-nine  Colonial  Secre- 
taries in  the  sixty  years  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
One  and  all  of  them  seem  to  have  incurred  the 
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general  condemnation  of  the  Colonists,  who,  Mr.  de 
Thierry  declares,  regard  the  Colonial  Office  as  a 
monument  to  English  indifference  to  Imperial  de- 
velopment and  colonial  opinion. 

Mr.  Richard  Croker. 

Mr.  Poultuey  Bigelow,  in  a  very  interesting  and 
brightly  written  paper  on  "  What  I  saw  at  Kan- 
sas City "  when  Byran  was  nominated,  brings 
out  very  clearly  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Croker 
has  succeeded  in  creating  anew  the  old  Kingship 
under  the  forms  of  American  Democracy:  — 

The  German  Emperor  in  the  robes  of  the  Black  Eagle 
radiates  no  more  power  by  smile  or  frown  than  does 
His  Majestv  King  Croker  holding  audience  in  the. 
bedroom  of  a  Kansas  Citv  hotel.  The  Kaiser  is  limited 
by  a  constitution;  Richard  Croker  is  less  trammelled, 
his  power  is  complete,  he  governs  a  community  vastly 
more  rich  and  populous  than  was  the  whole  of  Prus- 
sia when  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne, 
and  his  treasury  is  full.  There  is  not  a  crowned  head 
in  Europe  which  does  not  envy  Mr.  Croker; 
th?re  is  not  a  crowned  head  west  of  War- 
saw whom  Mr.  Croker  cannot  afford  to 
pity.  Royalty  has  much  in  common  the  world  over. 
But  in  that  list  I  can  recall  few,  very  few,  who  made 
me  feel  more  of  the  majestv  encircling  a  king  than  did 
Richard  Croker  in  the  midst  of  his  Tammany  courtiers. 

Mr.  Croker  received  the  homage  of  his  courtiers 
as  Queen  "Victoria  submits  to  the  ordeal  of  a  Draw- 
ing Room.  "  His  manner  was  restful  and  had  in 
it  something  hypnotic":  — 

Of  excitable  and  perspiring  politicians  Croker  alone 
seemed  cool  and  indifferent;  yet  of  them  all  it  was  he 
who  kept  the  most  machinery  in  action.  Others  did 
the  shouting  but  he  selected  the  shouters.  He,  the 
most  important  single  man  at  the  Convention,  made  not  a 
single  speech,  never  mounted  the  platform;  only  a  very 
few  saw  him  at  all. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Calderon  gives  a  rather  mournful  account 
of  the  position  of  Russian  trade  in  China.  He 
say?  that  neither  official  Russia  nor  private  Rus- 
sian enterprise  can  compete  in  cheapness  or  effi- 
ciency with  English,  Japanese,  German,  or  Norwe- 
gian cargo  lines.  "  While  the  Russian  Empire 
neglects  the  Russian  individual  for  the  sake  of  its 
large  schemes,  the  Russian  individual  equally  ne- 
glects the  Russian  Empire  for  the  sake  of  his  small 
schemes."  He  thinks  that  with  thts  Russian  char- 
acter, its  incapacity  for  combination  (an  odd  ac- 
cusation to  bring  against  the  nation  which  in- 
vented the  artel),  and  the  disinclination  for  pick- 
ing up  small  profits,  things  would  not  improve 
even  if  Russia  owned  the  whole  of  China.  Han- 
nah Lynch  describes  and  denounces  M.  Barres' 
"  Appel  au  Soldat."  The  way  in  which  she  handles 
him  can  best  be  understood  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing quotation:  — 

To  discover  what  a  vile  and  villainous  thing  humanity 
may  become,  we  need  only  study  certain  kinds  of  "men 
of  letters.*'  Their  pretensiousness,  their  absence  of 
anything  apnroaehing  decent  feeling,  are  only  over- 
topped by  their  subtle  blackguardism.  Beside  them 
the  housebreaker,  the  street  ruffian,  the  common  cut- 
throat, are  men  with  some  of  the  dignity  of  mankind 
about   them 


The   Fortnightly   Review. 

I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  more  important 
articles  in  this  review.  One  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  September  number  are  the  two  literary 
papers.  In  the  one  Mr.  William  Sharp  describes, 
analyses,  and  criticises  the  dramas  of  D'Annunzio. 
The  other  in  which  Mr.  Frederick  Lees  gossips 
pleasantly  concerning  the  various  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  modern  French  romance  stories  of 
war.  Among  these  writers  on  war  to  whom  he 
gives  a  leading  place  are  Messrs.  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte,  sons  of  General  Margueritt.e,  who  was 
killed  near  Sedan.  They  are  telling  the  story  of 
the  war  of  1870-71  in  three  volumes,,  "Le  Desastre," 
"  Les  Troncons  du  Glaive,"  and  "  La  Commune." 
Among  the  other  authors  mentioned  are  Paul 
Adams,  who  wrote  "  La  Force,"  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Patry,  who  wrote  "  War  As  It  Is." 

The  Achilles  Heel  of  Our  Navy. 

Mr.  Rollo  Appleyard,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  We  are 
always  ready,"  points  out  how  very  imperfectly 
provided  we  are  with  men  to  drive  the  engines  of 
our  great  battleships:  — 

The  true  measure  of  the  Navy  is  the  "  Navy  List;" 
and  the  "  Navy  List  "  shows  that  the  engine-rooms  of 
our  Fleet  are  even  now  deplorably  under-manned.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  consequence  of  under-manning  in 
the  engineer  branch,  a  great  proportion  of  our  effec- 
tive ships,  if  suddenly  called  upon,  could  not  be  added 
to  the  'fighting  line.  The  evidence  in  proof  of  this 
statement  is  irrefutable.  It  is  high  time  for  a  truce 
to  this  thoughtless  policy.  We  must  insist  upon  the 
reconstruction  of  the  engineer  personnel,  and  the  ad- 
iustment  of  its  numbers,  training,  rank,  and  pay. 
The  danger  cannot  be  over-estimated;  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  engineer  branch  is  the  cardinal  necessity  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet. 

Gordon's  Campaign  in  China. 

Colonel  R.  H.  Vetch  begins  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  papers  in  which  Gordon  tells  the  story 
of  his  operations  in  China  against  the  Taipings. 
Colonel  Vetch  says:  — 

The  notes,  now  for  the  first  time  published  by  per- 
mission of  Miss  E.  M.  Dunlop,  General  Gordon's  niece, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Engineers'  Institute, 
were  written  by  Gordon,  for  the  information  of  his 
brother  officers,'  and  contributed  to  Vol.  xix.  of  "The 
Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
1871."  These  papers  at  that  time  were  not  published 
but  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  R°ya' 
Engineers  only.  Gordon's  contribution  formed  No. 
xiii.  of  the  volume,  and  was  entitled.  "Notes  on  the 
Operations  Round  Shanghai  in  1862-63-64,"  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B.,  R.E. 

Are  the  English  an  Inferior  Race? 

Mr.  George  Gissing,  who  has  been  contributing 
to  the  "  Fortnightly "  for  some  months  past  a 
series  of  travel  papers  under  the  title  of  "  By  the 
Ionian  Sea,"  describes  incidentally  his  experiences 
at  a  cafe  in  the  coast  town  of  Catanzaro.  He 
says: — 

I  could  not  but  fall  into  a  comnarison  of  this  scene 
with  any  similar  gathering  of  middle-class  English  folk. 
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The  contrast  was  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Italians. 
Among  these  representative  men,  young  and  old,  of 
Catanzaro,  the  tone  of  conversation  was  incomparably 
better  than  that  which  would  rule  in  a  cluster  of  Eng- 
lish provincials  met  to  enjoy  their  evening  leisure. 
Thev  did,  in  fact,  converse — a  word  rarely  applicable 
to  English  talk  under  such  conditions;  mere  personal 
gossip  was  the  exception;  they  exchanged  genuine 
thoughts,  reasoned  lucidly  on  the  surface  of  abstract 
subjects.  The  choice  of  topics  and  the  mode  of  view- 
ing them  was  distinctly  intellectual.  These  people 
have  an  innate  respect  for  things  of  the  mind  which 
is  wholly  lacking  to  a  typical  Englishman.  One  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  point  that  their  animation  was  sup- 
ported by  a  tiny  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  lemonade; 
this  is  a  matter  of  climate  and  racial  constitution;  but 
1  noticed  the  entire  absence  of  a  certain  kind  of 
jocoseness  which  is  so  naturally  associated  with  spiritu- 
ous liquors;  no  talk  could  have  been  less  offensive. 
From  many  a  bar-parlour  in  English  country  towns 
I  have  gone  away  heavy  with  tedium  and  disgust;  the 
cnfe  at  Catanzaro  seemed,  in  comparison,  a  place 
of  assembly  for  wits  and  philosophers. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  writes  at  some  length  concerning 
Irish  Witch  Doctors,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor  takes 
advantage  of  the  indignation  expressed  at  the  ac- 
quittal of  Sipido  in  order  to  remind  Englishmen 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  welcomed  the 
release  of  Bernard  when  tried  for  providing  ex- 
plosives to  blow  up  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  September  number  rises  very  much  above 
the  "  Westminster  "  average. 

The  Folly  of  Conscription. 
"  The  Case  agaiust  Conscription  "  is  vigorously 
stated  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Livesey.  He  observes  that 
the  privileged  classes  have  never  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  increasing  oar  navy,  they  have  only  poured 
cold  water  on  those  who  insisted  on  a  big  fleet,  but 
have  always  been  eager  to  increase  the  army, 
even  to  the  extent  of  introducing  conscription. 
The  fleet,  Mr.  Livesey  says,  is  not  a  standing 
menace  to  our  liberties,  and  adds  no  power  to  the 
ruling  classes.  His  general  contention  he  thus 
sums  up:  — 

Tt  has  been  shown  that,  while  the  establishment  of  a 
colossal  standing  army,  or  of  conscription,  must  inevit- 
ably sound  the  knell  of  English  liberties,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  classes  of  the  community  who  imagine  that 
they  would  derive  solid  advantages  from  such  a  retro- 
gressive measure  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise;  for,  like 
all  other  classes,  they  would  suffer  both  directly  and 
indirectly  from  it.  the  military  classes  themselves,  even, 
being  sufferers  with  the  rest  of  us.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  shown  that  all  rapid  advancement  in  civilisation 
and  the  arts  is  made  in  times  of  peace;  whilst  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  military  organisation  and  habits  of 
mind,  are  antagonistic  to  all  such  progress,  and  by  caus- 
ing a  marked  limitation  of  the  producing  powers  of 
a  country  (which  means  inferior  nourishment  and  worse 
physical  conditions  for  the  masses)  indirectly  lowers 
the  vitality  and  enersy  of  a  race,  constituting  a  serious 
diminution  of  its  ultimate  chances  in  the  international 
straggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


The  assumption  that  a  colossal  army  is  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  Imperial  defence  is  denounced 
as  absurd. 

Light   from   "  Darkest   England." 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hunt  offers  General  Booth's  Had- 
leigh  Colony  as  "  an  interesting  industrial  experi- 
ment "  in  the  quest  after  a  remedy  for  urban 
congestion  and  rural  depopulation.  He  quotes 
figures  from  the  report  for  1899,  which  give  "  a 
grand  total  for  the  colony  of  £42,166  2s.  7|d. 
on  the  expenditure  side,  and  £40,786  18s.  lid. 
for  income,  or  a  total  deficit  on  the  year's  working 
of  £1,379  3s.  SJd.  In  1898  it  was  £855  0s.  lid.  on 
an  expenditure  of  £37,612  lis.  5£d.;  and  in  1897, 
£750  4s.  lOJd.  on  an  expenditure  of  £35,113  0s.  5d." 
General  Booth  "  has  been  dealing  with  unproduc- 
tive land  by  means  of  unskilled  and  incompetent 
men;  and  yet  he  has  come  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  making  the  enterprise  pay."  Mr.  Hunt 
asks,  what  might  not  be  done  with  good  land  and 
accustomed  labourers?  True,  he  grants,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
disinterested  and  devoted  administrators.  But, 
he  argues,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  disin- 
terested administrators  would  be  wanting  were  the 
experiment  to  be  made  on  a  national  scale.  This 
is  an  article  to  remember  when  social  legislation 
recommences. 

Other   Articles. 

The  murder  of  sleep  by  night  noises  in  towns  is 
the  theme  of  a  plaint  by  Mr.  George  Trobridge. 
He  advocates  the  suppression  of  steam  hooters  in 
factories,  and  of  traction  engines  moving  by  night; 
the  moderation  of  railway  whistling;  the  use  of 
wood  pavement  for  granite;  and  the  prohibition 
by  the  police  of  night  rowdyism. 

Harriet  Mcllquham  calls  to  mind  Cornelius 
Agrippa  and  his  lectures  on  the  nobility  and  pre- 
excellence  of  women. 


Cornhill. 

There  is  plenty  of  readable  matter  in  the  Sep- 
tember number,  but  very  little  that  lends  itself  to 
purposes  of  quotation.  Mrs.  Wood's  story  of  the 
Spanish  painter  Goya  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  been  treated  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

A  remarkably  vivid  account  is,  given  by  C. 
Dimond  H.  Braine  of  elephant  hunting  in  Siam. 
The  wild  elephants  are  beaten  up  from  the  jungle, 
and  then  decoyed  by  tame  tuskers  into  the  corral 
with  its  paling  of  stout  teak  logs.  The  days  set 
apart  for  selecting  and  securing  a  certain  number 
of  elephants  form  a  sort  of  Derby  Day  to  the 
people  of  Bangkok,  even  though  the  scene  of  the 
sport  is  fifty  miles  distant. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  discusses  the  food  of  fishes.  He 
laughs  at  the  common  fancy  that  fishes  live  by  the 
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big  ones  eating  the  small.  He  reckons  that  "while 
small  fishes  are  intermittently  devoured  under 
favourable  conditions,  the  regular  food  of  even  the 
so-called  predatory  fishes  probably  consists  of 
minute  entomostraca.'*  As  to  whether  the  salmon, 
in  ascending  rivers  from  the  sea  for  spawning  pur- 
poses, feeds  or  fasts  while  away  from  salt  water, 
he  leaves  an  open  question,  suggesting  that  possibly 
in  any  case  the  salmon  is  during  that  interval  a 
very  irregular  and  uncertain  feeder. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  no  anthologist  has  yet  "collected  the  re- 
pasts given  by  our  poets  and  novelists  into  a  new 
'Almanach  des  Gourmands.'  "  He  offers  hints  for 
repairing  this  omission,  and  gathers  them  under  the 
heading  "Feasts  in  Fiction."  He  gives  Thackeray 
the  palm  among  all  literary  gastronomists.  He 
cites  also  Miss  Ferrier,  Charlotte  Bronte,  O.  W. 
Holmes,  T.  L.  Peacock,  A.  H.  Clough,  Dickens, 
Fanny  Burney,  Miss  Austen,  Stevenson,  Balzac,  and 
Fielding. 

The  journal  of  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Europe  in 
1825-26  by  Charles  Earle,  is  presented  in  parts  by 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle.  Earle  was  in 
St.  Petersburg  when  Nicholas  I.  succeeded  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  it  is  strange  to  be  reminded  by  his 
diary  that  the  accession  of  the  new  Tsar  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Moscow  regiment.  Artillery  and 
cavalry  dispersed  the  mutineers,  with  much 
slaughter.  Next  day  the  survivors  were  pardoned 
and  their  regimental  colours  restored  to  them. 
Earle  seems  to  have  been  badly  bitten  with  Russo- 
phobia.  He  identifies  the  Russians  with  barbarism, 
and  declares,,  "What  they  aim  at  is  universal 
dominion  in  Europe,  and  the  annihilation  of  our 
power  in  the  East."  He  thinks  that  the  only  bul- 
wark that  could  be  erected  against  Russian  aggres- 
sion in  an  else  divided  Europe  would  be  an  alliance 
between  France  and  England.  This  he  conceives 
to  be  hardly  possible  in  view  of  recent  wars.  In 
visiting  the  Crimea  he  hazards  the  singular  pro- 
phecy that  Russian  policy  and  Turkish  impotence 
"will  make  this  country,  probably  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  the  battlefield  of  Europe."  This  pre- 
diction is  the  more  singular  that  the  Crimean  war 
when  it  came  found  the  alliance  between  France 
and  England,  of  which  he  had  despaired,  an  actual 
fact. 

The  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  ill-starred 
friend  and  comrade  of  Nelson,  is  told  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fletcher  as  an  illustration  of  the  persistent  bad 
hick  that  occasionally  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the 
ablest  and  bravest. 

Mr.  MacDonagh  recalls  the  duel  which  Dan 
O'Connell  fought  with  a  merchant,  D'Esterre,  who 
took  this  method  of  vindicating  the  honour  of 
Dublin  Corporation,  which  the  great  advocate  had 


assailed.  It  ended  fatally  for  D'Esterre,  but  be- 
stowed upon  O'Connell  immense  popularity  and 
undying  remorse. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  August  number  of  this  magazine  is  very 
"  yellow,"  and  a  batch  of  seven  articles  on  the 
Chinese  question  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  Of 
the  remaining  articles  the  cleverest  is  that  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  on  "  Some  Absurdities  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  Over  and  over  again, 
Mr.  O'Connor  says,  he  has  seen  a  new  member 
enter  the  House,  having  reached  the  climax  of  his 
ambition;  but  in  a  few  months  enthusiasm  has 
given  way  to  deep  depression.  The  member 
learns — 

that  the  great  object  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
how  to  do  business,  but  how  not  to  do  it;  that  it  con- 
sists of  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  unless  for  a  couple 
of  hours  each  day,  avoid  the  place  as  if  it  were  infected 
with  the  pestilence;  and  that,  of  those  who  remain  in 
the  House  and  take  a  part  in  its  proceedings,  the 
majority  are  wearied,  disillusioned  men.  who  have  lost 
nerve  and   hope  and  the  freshness  of  their  energies. 

Mr.  O'Connor  ridicules  the  House  for  beginning 
work  at  an  hour  when  really  active  men  have 
generally  finished.  The  attendance  of  the  House 
and  its  interest  ir  the  discussions  are  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  under 
debate.  Small  personal  squabbles  will  often  at- 
tract a  large  attendance,  while  the  interests  of 
the  Empire  are  debated  in  an  empty  House.  In 
the  evening  members  dine  or  go  out,  or  do  any- 
thing rather  than  remain  in  their  places.  Big 
and  full-dress  debates  with  all  the  Ministers  pre- 
sent are  almost  things  of  the  past.  It  is  more 
and  more  the  habit  for  one  Bill  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  one  Minister  only.  Those  who,  like 
Mr.  Wyndham,  are  compelled  to  spend  the  regu- 
lation nine  hours  every  night  in  the  House  in- 
fallibly break  down.  Mr.  O'Connor  concludes 
a  melancholy  article  by  saying:  — 

In  short,  if  in  this  hour  of  national  stocktaking,  or 
perhaps  T  should  call  it  national  examination  of  con- 
science, Great  Britain  does  not  pay  heed  to  the  waste 
of  time,  of  health,  of  careers,  of  efficiency  which  takes 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  fail  to  extir- 
pate one  of  the  causes  that  are  devouring  the  best  ener- 
gies of  the  rulers  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.    Booker    T.    Washing    debates    the    question 

whether  Education  will  solve  the  race  problem  in 

America,  and  concludes  that  it  will.       Mr.  H.   G. 

Wells  writes  appreciatively  on  Stephen  Crane,  and 

Mr.  W.  A.  Peffer  discusses  whether  America  has 

not    always    been    imperialistic.        Nominally    she 

has  not,  but  practically  she  has,  is  his  conclusion. 

What  is  now  called  Imperialism    "  is  only  mirage 

in  the  heated  air  of  politics — and  it  will  entirely 

disappear  when  the  snow  flies  again."       "  British 

Strategy  in  South  Africa  "  and  "  The  Presidential 

Election  "  are  the  only  remaining  articles. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  September  number  begins  with  an  essay  on 
"The  American  Boss,"  by  Francis  C.  Lowell.  Mr. 
Lowell  rather  devotes  himself  to  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  boss  than  suggesting  means  for  his' 
extirpation.  He  finds  that  the  prinicipal  causes 
are  the  universal  need  of  elaborate  and  extensive 
political  machinery,  the  undue  importance  given  by 
the  American  citizen  to  those  who  operate  it,  and 
the  confusion  caused  by  conducting  local  elections 
upon  national  party  lines.  He  thinks  these  general 
principles  are  more  to  blame  than  the  timidity, 
indifference,  ignorance,  and  worthlessness  of 
citizens.  As  to  the  effective  remedies  for  bossism, 
Mr.  Lowell  thinks  that,  after  civil-service  reform, 
which  he  considers  a  great  remedy,  the  important 
thing  is  to  separate,  as  far  as  possible,  local  elec- 
tions from  the  national;  to  encourage  independent 
voting,  that  is,  local  voting  independent  of  irrele- 
vant national  issues.  He  would  also  simplify 
elections  of  all  kinds;  for  the  boss  thrives  on 
elections  so  complicated  that  the  voter  must,  of 
necessity,  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the: 
machine. 

Count  Tolstoi's  Definition  of  Art. 
Under  the  title,  "  The  Ancient  Feud  Between 
Philosophy  and  Art,"  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  dis- 
cusses Count  Tolstoi's  recent  book,  "What  is 
Aft? "  in  which  the  great  novelist  denies  the 
importance — in  fact  the  existence — of  beauty  in 
any  true  ideal  of  art,  making  his  definition  merely 
the  process  of  transferring  the  artist's  sensations 
to  other  people.  Mr,  More,  in  his  retrospect  over 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  art,  shows  that  this 
is  certainly  no  new  view,  but  has  been  held  by 
philosophers  and  denied  by  artists  ever  since  these 
existed. 

Conventional  Magazine  Editing. 

In  the  "  Contributor's  Club  "  there  is  a  com- 
plaint from  a  member  as  to  the  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can magazines.  In  the  first  place,  this  magazine 
reader  argues  that  it  is  illogical  and  destructive 
of  possible  good  to  restrict  all  magazine  articles 
to  a  comparatively  small  maximum  of  length. 
The  writer  asks  how  it  is  possible  that  we  do  not 
possess,  in  America,  a  magazine  which  will  accept 
an  article  as  long  as  15,000  words.  "  Is  it  not  true 
that  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  'he  Corinthians  would 
be  found  too  long  for  such  a  magazine  and  re- 
turned to  the  writer  for  condensation?  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  some  religious,  artistic,  and  literary 
questions  absolutely  require,  for  their  adequate 
treatment,  at  least  15,000  words;  and,  moreover, 
absolutely  require  to  be  read  at  a  single  sitting 
in  order  to  preserve  their  literary  value?"  This 
protestant    thinks   that   contributors    ought    to   be 


freer  in  their  choice  of  topics,  too,  and  suggests 
that  either  we  ought  to  have  a  new  magazine  in 
which  the  editor  permitted  any  proper  person  to 
say  any  proper  thing  without  holding  himself 
responsible,  or  else  there  ought  to  be  founded  a 
subsidised  magazine,  prepared  to  pay  no  dividends 
and  to  lose  large  sums  monthly  for  the  sake  of 
printing  any  really  good  work,  long  or  short, 
conventional  or  not. 


Munsey's  Magazine. 

In  the  September  "Munsey's,"  Mr.  Luther  B. 
Little,  writing  on  "The  Printing-Press  in  Politics," 
gives  some  curious  statistics  concerning  the  vast 
flood  of  campaign  literature  sent  out  by  the  rival 
political  parties  in  a  Presidential  year.  He  says 
that  in  1896  the  Republicans  distributed,  from  the 
National  Committee  headquarters,  in  round  num- 
bers 300,000,000  pieces,  or  2,000  tons  of  documents. 
In  describing  the  preparation  of  campaign  litera- 
ture, he  says  that  no  "copy"  in  any  printing 
office,  unless  it  be  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and' 
Printing,  where  Government  bonds  and  currency 
are  printed,  is  scrutinised  more  closely  or  edited 
with  greater  care  than  the  copy  intended  for 
campaign  literature.  The  managers  give  the  most 
intense  attention  to  every  detail.  Paragraphs, 
sentences,  and  words  are  weighed  with  reference 
to  their  effect  on  the  reader,  and  their  effect  in  one 
part  of  the  country  as  against  another. 

The   Water-Tight   Bulkhead   as   a    Life-Saver. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Lewis  writes  on  "Life-Saving  at 
Sea,"  giving  en  account  of  the  life-boats  and 
various  apparatus  provided  to  save  life  in  marine 
disasters.  He  designates  the  water-tight  bulkhead 
invented  by  Francis  T.  Bowles,  one  of  our  naval 
constructors,  as  the  most  effective  device  for  sav- 
ing life  at  sea.  The  earlier  ships  were  mere  hulls 
of  two  or  three  compartments,  and  when  the  sides 
were  pierced  the  inrushing  water  caused  them  to 
founder  almost  instantly.  The  modern  steam- 
ship is  divided  into  more  than  a  score  of  water- 
tight steel  bulkheads,  each  one  of  which  is  an 
entirely  separate  compartment. 

Mr.  Reginald  L.  Foster  tells  "The  Story  of  the 
Great  Hoboken  Fire,"  which  started  at  the  piers 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  and  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  terrible  and  appalling  spectacle 
of  this  century.  Not  only  were  three  ocean  steam- 
ships and  a  vast  deal  of  other  property  destroyed 
in  addition  to  the  great  loss  of  life-^the  disaster 
occurred  under  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  three 
great  cities,  and  was  in  that  way  unique  in  its 
spectacular  qualities. 
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The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  chief  French  review  remains  curiously  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  current  of  events.  In 
its  numbers  for  August,  with  the  exception  of  an 
article  on  the  Boxers,  to  which  we  have  referred 
elsewhere,  we  do  not  get  nearer  to  China  than  a 
travel  paper  on  the  Mekong.  A  paper  on  An- 
tarctic exploration  is  also  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Dress  and  Boots. 
Vicomte  d'Avenel  continues  his  interesting  series 
on  "  The  Mechanism  of  Modern  Life  "  with  a  paper 
on  dress  and  boots.       He  notes  the  curious  fact 
that  the  essential   distinction  between   masculine 
and  feminine  dress  is  comparatively  modern;   the 
robe  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  maiden  scarcely  differed 
at  all  from  that  of  her  brother.      Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  stronger  sex  practically 
abandoned  long  flowing  robes  to  magistrates,  doc- 
tors, and  priests.     Luxury  in  dress,  so  much  de- 
nounced nowadays,  reached  extraordinary  excesses 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  thus,  in  1375,  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  ordered  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  to  cost 
£500.      Before  the  introduction  of  the  modern  cor- 
set women  underwent  the  most  terrible  tortures  in 
order  to  obtain  what  was  considered  a  good  figure, 
and   Catherine    de    Medici    invented    a    horrible 
machine  which  could  be  made  of  any  hard  inflex- 
ible material.       The  modern  corset  industry  has 
been  practically  revolutionised  in  the  last  thirty 
year?.       in    1870   there   were   about   4,000   corset- 
makers  in  Paris,   and   they  made  about   1,500,000 
corsets  every  year;   but  now  the  volume  of  trade 
has  quadrupled.       The  whole  toilette  of  French- 
men and  Frenchwomen  represents  annually  a  total 
expenditure  of  two  milliards  of  francs,  and  gives 
employment  to  about  1,000,000  people.       "  If  your 
boots  are  too  narrow,"  says  a  proverb  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz people,  "  what  does  it  matter  that  the  world 
is  wide?" — a  maxim  which  will  appeal  to  everyone 
who  has  suffered  from  tight  boots.      The  French 
annual     production     of     boots     is     estimated     at 
£32,000,000   worth.       The    leather    comes,    as    re- 
gards the  best  qualities,  from  France  itself,  and  the 
second  qualities  from  South  America  and  the  An- 
tilles.      Tanned    sheepskins    are    imported    from 
India,   and   a   certain   small    amount    of   trade    is 
done  in  particularly  delicate  skins,  such  as  those 
of  the  antelope  and  kangaroo.      M.  d'Avenel  goes 
on  to  deal  with  the  question  of  competition  against 
the    workpeople    of    Europe,    of    the    black   and 
yellow  races,  whose  needs,  being  less,  would  enable 
(hem,  it  is  thought,  to  accept  lower  wages;  but  it 
is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  taste  for  luxuries  is 
universal,  and  when  you  have  given  a  shirt  to  a 
South  African  savage  he  is  by  no  means  content, 
but   immediately   wishes   to   have   himself   photo- 
;:aphed  in  it.      The  Egyptian  fellah  and  the  Bra- 


zilian negro — to  take  two  very  different  examples — 
have  alike  shown  a  growing  taste  for  more  elabor- 
ate costumes  than  their  fathers  had.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  rates  of  wages  will  tend  to  ad- 
just themselves  in  accordance  with  the  practical 
needs  of  the  workers,  or  whatever  colour  they  are. 

Other  Articles. 
It  is  certainly  an  honour  of  an  unexpected  kind 
for  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  have  a  short  story  of  his 
published  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;"  it 
seems  to  be  admirably  translated.  For  the  rest, 
Dr.  Bonnafy  contributes  a  very  clear  and  useful 
account  of  the  Societe  des  Oeuvres  de  Mer,  founded 
in  1895,  to  provide  the  sixteen  thousand  French 
deep-sea  fishermen  with  the  hospital  ships  of 
which,  unfortunately,  they  stand  in  frequent  need; 
and  he  also  describes  other  organisations  in  various 
countries  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  these 
lonely  workers. 


Longt 


;man  s. 

"Longman's"  distinctly  exceeds  its  average  in 
the  September  number.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson's 
"Second  Essay  in  Dreams,"  does  not  quite  corres- 
pond to  the  hopes  raised  by  the  first  essay,  but 
contains  valuable  facts  and  suggestions. 

"Kingship    in    the    Nineteenth    Century"    is    too 

great  a  theme  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a 

short  paper;    but  C.  B.  R.  Kent  has  the  merit  of 

opening    up    the    subject    and    suggesting    fruitful 

points  of  view.       He  considers  that  "the   age  of 

loyalty,   if   not  gone   like   that   of  chivalry,    must 

certainly    be    waning."    Yet    he    points    out    that 

monarchies  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  days 

before  the  Revolution,  and  sums  up  the  gist  of  his 

essay  by  saying  that:  — 

Though  the  principle  of  kingship  has,  in  spite  of  some 
manifestations  of  absolutism,  lost  much  of  its  original 
source  of  strength,  yet  it  is  being  refounded  upon  so 
strong  a  basis  of  practical  utility,  that  it  seems  as 
likely  as  ever  to  endure,  shorn  somewhat  of  its  splen- 
dour, and  in  an  attenuated  shape. 

The  third  to  appear  in  S.  G.  Tallentyre's  charm- 
ing gallery  of  "The  Women  of  the  Salons"  is 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  illegitimate  daughter 
of  the  Comtesse  d'Albon,  mistress  of  d'Alembert. 
"the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic  leader  of  the 
brilliant  Society  of  France  before  the  Revolution." 
but,  above  all,  the  genius  of  womanly  passion.  He 
says: — 

She  stands  out,  too,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
social  figures  of  the  most  remarkable  social  epoch  the 
world  has  seen.  She  rises  from  nothins.  She 
has  no  money.  f"  Tt  is  only  the  bored  and  the  stupid 
who  need  to  be  rich,"  says  she.)  She  has  very  bad 
health;  and  her  lover,  though  he  speaks  of  her  as  having 
that  in  her  face  beside  which  beautv  is  a  "  cold  perfec- 
tion," speaks  not  the  less  frankly  of  her  laideur.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  Salon  is  remembered,  so  long  will  b° 
remembered  the  woman  who  ruled  hers  by  the  power  of 
exquisite  symnathy  and  the  most  womanly  genius  that 


ever  woman 


had. 


Rkvikw  of  Rkvikws, 
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The  Century  Magazine. 

Mr.  R.  van  Bergen  in  the  current  "Century" 
■deals  with  "The  Revolution  in  China  and  Its 
Causes."  He  gives  some  details  as  to  the  Boxers, 
■which  will  be  of  interest  to  everybody.  He 
says: — ■ 

Every  resident  of  Peking  employs  a  watchman  or 
doorkeeper,  and  that  person  is,  in  every  instance,  a 
member  of  the  Ta-ehuan  (literally.  "  Big  Fist  "),  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  "  Boxer,"  society.  Properly  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  a  secret  society,  but  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  our  labour-unions.  Its  purpose  i-i 
mainly  benevolent,  namely,  to  provide  for  old  or  dis- 
abled members. 

The  society  of  the  Boxers  is  made  up  of  men  who^e 
physical  and  muscular  strength  has  been  trained  pur- 
posely and  from  early  youth,  not  that  they  may  enter 
the  athletic  arena,  but  that  they  may  engage  in  a  per- 
fectly lawful  and  recognised  career.  They  are  engaged 
as  watchmen  by  wealthy  residents,  and  as  guards  by 
travellers  carrying  a  large  amount  of  money,  or  to  con- 
voy specie  for  great  distance.  Such  a  guard  or  watch- 
man insures  perfect  safety,  for  it  places  the  property  or 
person  under  the  protection  of  the  Ta-chuan  union, 
and  thieves  or  malefactors  dread  arousing  its  vengeance. 
Not  a  single  instance  is  on  record  where  a  member  of 
the  Ta-chuan  was  faithless  to  his  trust. 

The  Government  recognised  the  union,  and  frequently 
employed  it  to  convoy  treasure.  The  father  of  Prince 
Tuan,  and  grandfather  of  the  heir-apparent,  is.  and  has 
been  for  years,  the  official  patron  of  the  union. 

Causes  of  the  Revolt. 
Mr.  van  Bergen  considers  that  the  opening  of 
the  railways  may  have  been  in  some  degree  a  cause 
of  discontent  among  the  Boxers.  Satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  this  reason  is  insufficient,  Mr.  Bergen 
gives  a  short  resume  of  the  aims  of  Japan  and 
Russia  and  their  hostility.  The  former,  he  says, 
wants  only  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics" — whatever  she 
may  appear  to  be  working  for — while  the  latter 
•desires  to  gradually  absorb  China:  — 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia;  they  are  many,  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  demand  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
Both  nations  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  is 
ira Avoidable:  yet,  at  this  stage,  neither  is  inclined  to 
initiate  active  hostilities.  Russia  desires  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway;  Japan  is  anxious 
to  possess  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  secure  her  territory 
against  invasion,  and.  naturally,  hesitates  to  enter  upon 
a.  contest  with  an  overwhelming  foe. 

The  Real  Yellow  Peril. 

Though  both  Russian  and  Japanese  ambitions  are 

-a  source  of  danger,  Mr.   van   Bergen   thinks   that, 

there  is  yet  a  more  potent  danger: — 

Another  danger  threatens— one  which  deserves  imme- 
diate and  anxious  consideration,  because  here  there  is  no 
probability,  but  certainty.  Whatever  be  the  outcome  of 
the  present  chaotic  condition  of  China,  the  Manchu  and 
Mandarin  are  doomed,  together  with  Confucianism;  and 
modern  progress,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  physical  socio- 
logy of  China,  must  take  their  places.  The  morrow 
of  the  restoration  of  order  will  see  the  world  face  to 
•face  with  the  problem  of  competition  from  untold  mil- 
lions of  industrious,  thrifty,  sober,  enterprising,  and 
•ileft-finsered  people. 
S 


McClure's   Magazine. 

In  the  September  "McClure's  "  an  article  of  great, 
interest  is  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  on  "Building 
a  German  Ocean-Greyhound."  The  article  is 
especially  timely,  because  of  the  feats  in  record- 
breaking  being  performed  by  the  monster  Deutsch- 
land,  which  was  built  at  Stettin  works,  which 
Mr.  Baker  has  visited  and  here  describes.  He 
says  that  when  he  visited  these  greatest  of 
European  shipyards  in  April,  no  less  than  nin» 
huge  vessels  were  in  course  of  construction.  Mr 
Baker  thinks  that  now  that  the  theory  is  exploded 
that  the  limit  of  size  in  ocean  vessels  had  been 
reached,  no  one  will  venture  to  name  a  limit,  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  if  a  great  steamship  com- 
pany should  order  a  750-foot  ship  to  make  30 
knots  an  hour,  the  builders  would  take  the  con- 
tract. In  the  Deutschland  they  have  built  a 
vessel  686|  feet  long,  67  feet  broad,  and  44  feet 
deep.  It  requires  33,000  horse-power  to  drive  the 
Deutschland  at  the  rate  of  26  miles  an  hour,  which 
the  contract  calls  for.  In  actual  working,  the  ship 
has  considerably  exceeded  this  speed.  These 
engines  of  the  Deutschland's  are  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  as  the  Oceanic,  the  largest  ship  afloat, 
has  only  27,000  horse-power,  and  the  Campania 
30,000.  Mr.  Baker  says  it  required  the  continuous 
work,  for  six  months,  of  over  twenty  draughts- 
men to  make  the  plans.  The  Deutschland  was 
launched  just  one  year  from  the  time  her  keel 
was  laid,  and  her  total  cost  was  over  3,000,000  Jols. 
Even  a  few  years  ago,  such  a  vessel  as  the  Deutsch- 
land would  have  been  an  impossibility;  not  so 
much  for  mechanical  reasons  as  for  the  fact  that 
it  really  could  not  have  been  made  to  pay.  She 
carries  no  freight  and  little  express.  She  is  wholly 
a  passenger  and  mail  steamer,  and  carries  1,750 
passengers  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  least  possible 
space  of  time  and  with  the  greatest  luxury. 

Lieutenant  Gillmore  Among  the  Filipinos. 
Lieutenant  Gillmore  concludes  his  thrilling  ac- 
count of  his  captivity  among  the  Filipinos  with  the 
incident  of  his  rescue  by  American  troops  sent  out 
to  find  him  after  he  and  his  party  had  been  left 
in  the  mountains  without  arms  or  provisions  by 
their  Filipino  guards.  He  describes  the  Filipinos 
that  he  travelled  among  in  his  extraordinary 
journey  as  uncertain  and  changeable  as  children. 
They  always  showed  a  great  respect  for  military 
rank.  Wherever  rormer  Spanish  officers  were  in 
charge,  the  party  of  Americans  were  treated  well. 
There  were  frequent  threats  to  kill  the  whole  party 
of  Americans;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Filipinos 
never  laid  hands  on  them  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  captivity,  though  they  often  flogged  and 
otherwise  ill-treated  Spanish  prisoners. 
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ON^V    ONE    PENNY 


Invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return 
mail  all  information  as  to  Rates  of  Commission, 
&c,  for  securing  Subscribers  to  tbe  "  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS."  We  desire  to  secure  an  energetic 
local  agent  in  every  town  in  Australasia,  and  will 
allow  a  liberal  commission  for  every  subscriber 
added  to  our  list.  We  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assist  those  who  are  willing  to  use  their 
spare  time  in  this  way.  To  make  such  work 
profitable  yon  need  not  only  high  commission,  but 
a  really  first-class  magazine  on  which  to  work. 
The  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  supplies  both. 

The  "  Rev'ew  of  Reviews  "  gives  its  reader  each 
month  the  cream  of  all  the  magazines  published 
in  the  English  language.  The  best  articles  in 
each  magazine  are  picked  out.  and  are  carefully 
re-written,  the  eist  of  the  articles  being  given, 
and  copious  extracts  made.      By  this  means  alone 


can  the  busy  man  hope  to  learn  what  the  world 
is  thinking  and  doing.  In  addition  to  this  essen- 
tial feature  there  appear,  monthly,  articles  on 
special  subjects  by  prominent  men  in  politics  and 
literature.  The  regular  features  also  include — 
History  >'  the  Month,  the  History  of  the  Month  in 
Caricature,  Character  Sketch,  Book  of  the  Month, 
Finance  and  Trade  in  Australasia,  &c,  &c. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  devote  all  of  their 
time  to  securing  subscribers  for  this  magazine  have 
found  the  work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable 
to  do  continuous  work  have  used  spare  moments 
and  every  day  opportunities  to  advantage.  There 
is  scarcely  an  educated  person  who  cannot  secure 
a  club  of  subscribers  from  among  their  immediate 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews "  numbers  among  its  workers 
men  and  women  of  every  calling. 


Write    "REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS,"    QUEEN    ST,    MELBOURNE. 


CORSETS 

Are  the  latest  triumph  of  the  Corset-maker's  art  and 

are  winning  golden  opinions  everywhere.    The}'  possess. 

a  unique  combination  of  excellencies  : 

Perfection  of  Shape. 

Expert  Workmanship. 
3  Exceptional  Comfort. 
j      High-Grade  Materials. 

Daintiness  of  Finish. 

Inexpensive  Prices. 


"Fit  like  a  Glove."  Obtainable  of  all  Drapers. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  ot  Reviews- 


Rkvirw  o?  Rkvikws, 
October  20,  IdOO. 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT. 


THE    FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    THE   MONTH. 


FINANCE   AND    TRADE   IN    AUSTRALIA. 

BY    "  AUSTRALIAN." 


A  Hopeful  Outlook. 

The  past  mouth  has  been  an  excellent  one  to  most 
Australian  producers,  and  the  hopes  which  were  en- 
tertained oi  excellent  agricultural  and  dairying  results 
in  our  last  monthly  article  are  now  almost  certain  to 
be  realised.  As  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned, 
the  outlook  throughout  may  be  regarded  as  exception- 
ally favourable.  The  extractive  industries  in  that 
colony  are  expanding  rapidly,  more  especially  in  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  lines,  and  before  long  the 
western  colony  must  be  a  large  producer.  She  has 
the  advantage  of  position,  being  the  nearest  of  all 
the  colonies  to  the  consuming  centres,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  able  to  gain  in  the  matter  ff  freight,  which, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  is  such  a  serious  item  to  the 
eastern  colonies.  Ihe  gold  yield  in  the  West  is 
scarcely  maintained  on  the  average  of  1900,  but  this 
is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  mining  has  received  a 
set  back,  owing  to  the  "  knock  out "  on  Exchange, 
and  before  long  an  increase  may  again  be  expected. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony  pastoral  pursuits 
aie  expanding  rapidly,  and  soon  the  great  cattle  ranches, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  must  become  a  factor  in  Aus- 
tralia's stock  supply. 

'n  South  Australia,  excluding  the  far  north,  whence 
reports  filter  through  as  slowly  as  water  through  a 
dripstone,  the  condition  of  the  country  is  described  as 
excellent.  Agriculture  has  received  a  great  fillip  by  the 
excellent  weather,  and  many  farmers,  now  engaged  in 
early  hay  harvesting,  look  forward  to  very  good  yields. 
They  are  wanted,  as  well  as  deserved.  The  South 
Australian  farmer  has  struggled  against  harder  times 
than  his  confreres  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
has  done  more  to  improve  the  industry  by  the  adoption 
of  up-to-date  methods  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  use  of  manures,  than  the  others.  The  pas- 
toral industry  in  South  Australia  is  progressing  favour- 
ably, except  in  the  northern  areas,  where  the  dry 
weather  is  still  mentioned;  but  the  area  of  favourable 
countrv  is  gradually  extending,  and  before  long  it  is 
hoped  the  great  drought  will  be  nothing  more  than 
an  evil   memory  of  the  past. 

In  Victoria  prospects  are  as  fine  as  could  be  hoped 
for.  Throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  the  farmers  report  in  a  very  hopeful  manner. 
Wheat  promises  a  record  output.  The  area  sown  for 
grain  is  estimated  to  be  a'6out  2,100,000  acres,  which 
shows  a  slight  decrease  on  last  year,  due  to  more  far- 
mers going  in  for  stock  and  dairying,  and  the  fact  that 
the  remunerative  prices  ruling  for  oats  induced  more 
land  to  be  placed  under  that  cereal.  At  an  average  of, 
sav,  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  output  would  be 
51.000.000  bushels,  against  15.000.000  bushels  last  year, 
and  19.n00.nnn  hnshels  in  1898-99:  while  an  eleven  or 
twelve  bushel  yield,  which  some  anticipate,  would  natur- 
ally materially  increase  the  exportable  surplus.  The 
surplus,  on  the  figures  given  above,  available  for  export 
wouM  be  at  Vast  11,000.000  bushels,  and  this,  added  to 
the  lOOOO.nnn  bushels  which  South  Australia  expects  to 
be  able  to  ship,  and  sav,  5,000.000  bushels  from  New 


South  Wales,  would  bring  Australia  up  to  a  very 
important  place  in  the  list  of  wheat-shipping  coun- 
tries. 

The  dairying  industry  in  this  colony  is  making  very- 
rapid  strides.  Last  year  we  exported,  approximately. 
14,000  tons  of  butter,  and  during  the  present  season  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  an  output  of  something  over 
17,000  tons,  valued,  approximately,  at  £1,750,000,  to 
which  has  to  be  added  the  large  quantities  consumed 
locally,  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  cream,  cheese, 
and  milk.  The  total  taken  by  producers  from 
this  industry  cannot  fall  far  short  of  £3,250,000 
per  annum. 

Gold  mining  is  carried  on  rather  under  a 
cloud  owing  to  the  disasters  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  fact  that  its  life  blood  is  being  sucked  by  wild 
gamblers  and  speculators  of  the  worst  type,  which  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  are  gradually  losing  their  hold  on 
the    public    purse. 

Pastoralists,  despite  the  heavy  fall  in  wool  values, 
look  for  an  excellent  year,  while  trade  generally  is  show- 
ing considerable  improvement,  even  with  the  high  values 
now  ruling  for  many  lines. 
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Established  1782 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST,  MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT  W.   MARTIN,   Manager. 
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Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


C.    PROUD 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHABEBROKER, 

6  WARE  CHAMBERS,  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 


A.  S.  FOTHERINGHAM   &   CO. 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKERS, 

BROOKMAX'S    BUILDINGS      -     ADELAIDE. 


SILVER    &    ESPSE 

(Membera  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS,    13  to   18  PIRIE   CHAMBERS, 
and  7  and  8  ELBURN  CHAMBERS,  KALGOOR..1E. 


S  C.  Ward.  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 
Edward  Ward. 

S.   C-   WARD    &    CO., 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKERS. 
27   GRENFELL  ST.,   ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Business  Only 


I 
HENRY    CHEWINGS 

(Member  of  the  Stook  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKER. 

S  and  3  ALMA  CHAMBERS.  ADELAIDE. 
Telephone  518. 


SMITH     &    THOMPSON, 

STOCK    AND    SHAREBROKERS. 
DAVENPORT   CHAMBERS,    ADELAIDE. 

Member  of  the  Stook  Exchange  ot  Adelaide, 


In  l\ew  Soutli  Wales  the  Treasurer's  financial  state- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  hopeful  yet  delivered  in  that 
colony.  Everywhere,  except  in  the  north-west  and 
"  back"  country,  where  the  drought  still  continues  its 
lavages,  prosperity  is  increasing,  production  expanding, 
and  trade  generally  active.  The  wheat  crops  promise 
a  record  yield,  as  far  as  aggregate  extent  is  concerned, 
in  that  colony,  also,  and  next  year  New  (South  Wales 
will  be  a  large  exporter,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
the  case.  The  coal  mining  industry  is  more  profit- 
able, though  not  so  stable,  as  those  interested  would 
like  to  see  it.  No  doubt  the  miners  have  right  on 
their  side  in  the  demand  that  prices  should  be  raised, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  owners  will  not  prejudice 
such  an  Important  industry  by  not  acceding  to  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  men.  The  pastoral  industry 
will  not  be  in  anything  like  such  a  position  as  last 
year,  even  though  the  clip  may  be  expected  to  show  a 
moderate  increase,  for  prices  have  fallen  by  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  in  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  and  this 
means  millions  off  the  price  paid  for  our  production 
of  this   important   staple. 

Queensland  is  under  a  cloud.  The  great  drought 
still  continues  its  disastrous  course  on  the  great  pas- 
toral country,  and  the  losses  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
nothing  short  of  stupendous.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
character  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  pastoral  industry, 
that,  though  active  operations  have  not  been  continued, 
few  have  thrown  up  their  holdings  entirely.  The 
losses  of  sheep  in  Queensland  have  been  so  great  that 
they  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  increases  in  the 
other  colonies,  and  a  clip  for  Australia  fully  40,000  bales 
short  is  expected.  Should  the  drought  finish  this 
year,  then  it  is  expected  Queensland  will  not  hold 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  she  had  five 
years  back,  which  Mill  give  some  idea  of  the  losses 
sustained.  The  more  coastal  areas  are  still  pjjpgress- 
insr.  and  fair  trade  is  reported  in  all  centres. 

Regarding  the  Australian  outlook  as  a  whole,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  1900  proves  to  be  a  record 
ye;ir  as  far  as  steady  trade  is  concerned:  but  the  pros- 
pects for  1901  are  still  brighter.  With  Federation  and 
the  Commonwealth  removing  all  interstate  barriers,  driv- 
ing out  parochialism,  and  welding  together  the  com- 
paratively small  band  of  4,000,000  souls  constituting 
the  population  of  this  vast  continent,  we  may  look 
for  such  progress  ns  marked  the  United  States  career 
just  about  one  hundred  years  back. 

Australia's  Gold 

Against  anticipations  the  gold  yield  of  Australia  so 
far  this  year  is  67,500  ounces  less  than  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1899.  Tt  is  yet  too  early  to  state  that 
the  yield  for  the  whole  year  will  fall  short  of  that 
of  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  we  certainly  look 
for  some  expansion  during  the  last  quarter.  Whether 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  decrease 
shown  is  difficult,  to  state;  but.  at  any  rate,  the  decline 
is  not  a  serious  one.  Queensland  and  Tasmania  are 
the  only  two  colonies  showing  increases,  but  the  West 
Australian  production  is  reported  as  certain  to  increase 
during  the  current  and  following  month,  which  may 
either  reduce  considerably  the  decline  shown,  or  es- 
tablish a  small  increase.  Last  year  Australasia's  gold 
production  fell  but  little  short  of  16A  millions,  and 
16  millions  is  a  fair  estimate  to  put  the  production 
for  1900  down  at.  The  following  are  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  press:  — 

N'inoMTiths.  Nine  Months. 
1  «0f>.  linn. 

Oz.  Oz. 

Victoria 654,035        603.987 


New  South  Wales     . . 

328.507 

263.710 

Queensland 

685.824 

739.470 

West  Australia 

..      1.160.198 

1.151.583 

South  Australia 

23,874 

23.710 

Tasmania 

39.863 

45.000 

New  Zealand 

287.192 

284,529 

Total 


3.179,493     3.111,989 
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The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

Last  month  we  published  a  few  remarks  on  the  un- 
satisfactory treatment  some  bank  stalls  received  from 
their  directorates,  and  trusted  that  in  the  future  some 
steps  would  be  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
employes  in  the  great  financial  institutions.  The  Bank 
of  Australasia  is,  we  believe,  the  first  to  make  such  a 
move,  having  granted  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent,  on  all 
salaries  to  the  members  of  its  staff.  This  is  a  step 
which  mieht  well  be  followed  by  other  institutions, 
many  of  which  show  a  feverish  hurry  to  increase  the 
dividends  to  their  shareholders.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  the  aim  of  a  financial  institution  to  return  as  large 
a  profit  as  possible  to  its  shareholders  we  do  not  care  to 
discuss.  What  the  public  considers  to  be  its  aim  is  to  en- 
sure, by  careful  management  (which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  fostering  loyalty  of  the  staff)  absolute  se- 
curity to  the  funds  deposited  in  trust. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  figures  of  the  Bank  of 
Australasia,  but  now  that  their  report  is  to  hand,  can 
supplement  our  remarks.  The  directors  announce  that 
the  profit  shown,  including  £11,152  brought  forward, 
enables  them  to  provide  £72;000  for  the  dividend,  at 
the  rate  of  3Gs.  per  share,  or  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
cent,  per  annum,  to  transfer  £40,000  to  the  reserve 
fuEd.  raising  it  to  £875,000,  to  reduce  premises  account 
bv  £20.000,  and  to  carry  forward  £12.575.  The  directors 
also  state  that  part  of  their  record  profits  are  due  to 
extensive  recoveries  on  debts  provided  for  as  doubtful. 
This  is  pleasant  reading,  but  we  might  add  that  there 
can  be  sufficient  faith  placed  in  the  management  and 
directors  of  this  institution  to  consider  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  recoveries  has  been  applied  to  the  writing 
clown  of  other  assets  in  the  bank  books. 

The  Royal  Bank. 

The  twenty-fifth  half  year  of  this  small  but  progres- 
sive institution  lias  been  an  exceedingly  good  one. 
The  net  profits,  including  £",258  brought  forward,  were 

£9,121,  out  of  which  a  sum  of  £3,000  is  distributed  as  a 
dividend,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  of 

£6,121  carried  forward.  A  summary  of  the  returns  of 
the  last  three  balance-sheets  is  as  follows:  — 


Capital   (paid) 

Reserve   fund    . .         •  • 

Notes  and  bills  in  circulation 

Deposits 

Liquid   assets 

Peal  estate  (.less depreciation) 

Advances 

Bills  of  exchange,   etc. 

Gross  profits 

Net  profits         

The  directors  admit  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  increased  funds  is  earning  no  interest,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  safe  investments;  but  deposi- 
tors, as  well  as  shareholders,  are  more  satisfied  with 
this  state  of  affairs,  it  may  be  said,  than  in  risking 
hu-o-e  sums  on  shaky  securities.  One  satisfactory  part 
about  the  Royal  Bank  is  that  the  directors  and  then; 
partners  or  friends  hold  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  shares  issued,  in  fact  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
in  any  other  Australian  bank.  The  large  amount 
carried  forward  by  this  bank  suggests  several  movements. 
If  it  earn  £6.000  in  the  current  half-year,  it  will  have 
£12,121  to  distribute,  of  which  £5,000  may  go  to  the 
reserve,  and  the  dividend  lie  increased  to  £5  per  cent., 
absorbing    £3,750. 

Bank  Balance-sheets. 

One  often  reads  in  bank  balance-sheets  the  statement 
that  shareholders  will  be  glad  to  notice  the  increase 
under  such  and  such  headinss,  etc..  etc.:  whereas,  from 
th  -  simple  fact  that  very  few  shareholders  come  armed 


Sept.. 

.March, 

Sept., 

1899. 

1900. 

1900. 

£ 

£ 

.yl 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

.",.111111 

5,000 

10,000 

47.040 

47,825 

25,410 

368,216 

363,538 

425.342 

111.107 

125,497 

185,6:8 

15.579 

15,400 

10.070 

367,944 

367,927 

395,086 

82.686 

71,248 

112,388 

7,304 

8,6  a 

8.030 

1,624 

5,843 

5,833 

DAVIES    &     HAMER, 

SHAREBROKERS 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide^ 

KINO   WILLIAM   STREET,    ADELAIDE 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK    AND    SHARE BROKER 

29.  29a  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  (Telephone  629 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


C.  H.  LEAVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKER, 

BROOKMAN'S   BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

Telephone  No.  849.  Correspondence  invited. 


F.    J.    RENGGER     &     CO., 

SHAREBKOKERS  AND  MINING  AGENTS, 
29d    AND    29E    ROYAL    EXCHANGE,    ADELAIDE. 

Code  :— Mokeing  &  Neal. 


A.   Rutter  Clarke.  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide  and  Melbourne. 
K.  K.  P.  Osborne,  Member  of   the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaid2. 

CLARKE     &.     CO., 

STOCK.  AND    SHAKE    BROKERS, 
UNIVERSAL  BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE, 
and  at  Brookman  St.,  Kalooorlie. 


FOBEIG1T    STAMPS 

Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  Packets  (all  Post  Frr  >- 

200   (all  Different)  1s.  9d.,  post  free 
120  „  One  Shilling,  post  free. 

go  ,,  Sixpence,  postage  free. 

Also,  300  (Specially  eood)  3s.  6d.,  pnst  free. 
400  (Very  fine),  5s.  6d.        500  (a  Collection  in  itself),  9s. 
'  l.OOO,  all  different,  mounted  on  sheets,  30s. 
1,500  (all  different,  no  Australian,  Magnificent  Collection),  75s. 
2,000,  a  Splend  a  Assortment,  on  sheets,  £7    10s. 
4,000,  covering  All  the  Countries  of  the  World,  for  £25. 
Specially  Cheap  B  B  Series  (not  so  good  as  the  A  A,  but  no 
duplicate  in  a  packet),  150,  Is.  J  100,  6d.  post  free. 
VERY    SPECIAL    LINES: 
Pkt    50  Africa  for  1s.  3d.  Packet  150  Asia  for  9s.  6d. 

IOO  Africa  for  5s.  IOO  Central  America,  5s. 

150  Africa  for   9s.  IOO  North  America  for  7s. 

Packet  50  Asia  for  Is.  3d.  50  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  3s. 

PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at- 

MubBOORNB— T.  A.   Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN   STAMP  CO., 
27  Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 

•rls.  or  under.  Halfpenny  Stamps  any  colony  ;  over  Is.,  Postal  Note 
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London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

CAPITAL:    Fully  Subscribed,  £2,127,500;     Paid  up,  £212,750. 
FUNDS  IN   HAND  exceed  £1,280,000. 


Melbourne  Office 


Corner  of  Collins  and  Market  Streets. 


MELBOURNE     DIRECTORS: 

THOMAS    ALSTON,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  Chairman.     HON.  G.   DOWNES  CARTER,  M.P.,  Vice-Chairman. 
HON.    C.   J.    HAM,    M.L.O.        JOHN  DANKS,  ESQ.,  J.P.         COLONEL  J.  M.  TEMPLETON,  C.M.G.,  J.P. 


Fire    Risks   o-f  all    kinds   accepted   at    Lowest   Rates   of  Premium, 
POLICIES    COVER     LOSS    ARISING     FROM     GAS     EXPLOSIONS,     BUSH     FIRES    and     LIGHTNING. 

MAYHEW    A.    RIDGE, 

Manager  and  Superintendent  for  Australasia. 


LIBERAL,     PROMPT,    SECURE. 


ATLAS    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   THE   REIGN  OP  GEOBQE  III. 


Subscribed   Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Total  Assets 


BRANCHES 

AT 

SYDNEY, 

BRISBANE, 

ADELAIDE, 

LAUNCESTON. 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 


AGENCIES 

IN 

ALL 

PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  F3R  AUSTRALIA,  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

THOS.    B.    BELL,   Manage*. 


VICTORIA    GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED    DEBENTURES. 


The  VICTORIA  SAVINGS  BANK  COM- 
MISSIONERS open  TENDERS  on  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  5,  for  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  bear- 
ing interest  at  THKEE  percent.  Tender  form  and 
conditions   supplied    at  all  SAVINGS    BANES   in 

Victoria. 

GEO.  E.  EMERY, 

Market  St..  Melbourne.  Inspector-General. 


with  the  previous  balance-sheets,  they  do  not  see  such 
movements.  In  Great  Britain  many  of  the  banks 
and  public  companies,  certainly  those  with  good  re- 
cords, print  in  columns  alongside  the  last  ligures  the 
totals  from  the  previous  balance-sheet.  It  would  be 
a  pleasing  innovation  if  such  a  practice  were  introduced 
here,  or  that  a  copy  of  the  previous  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  added  when  the  reports  are  distributed  among 
shareholders. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Australia  Ltd. 

We  doubt  whether  many,  other  than  bankers,  have 
waded  through  the  evidence  given  before  the  1895 
Commission  on  State  Banking.  Those  who  read  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Finlayson,  the  then  manager  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Australia,  have  come  across  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  answers  on  page  268: — 

'•' 7,217.  How  is  your  reserve  fund  invested? — There 
is  £150,000  in  Imperial  Guaranteed  4  per  cent.  Deben- 
tures, £50,000  in  Local  Loans  Imperial  Stock,  £60,070 
in  Indian  Government  Sterling  Stock,  £239,930  in 
Colonial  Government  and  Municipal  Debentures,  and 
£500,000  in  bank  premises  and  property. 

"  7,218.  All  funds  outside  of  those  in  the  bank  pre- 
mises are  invested  in  Government  stock? — Yes! 

"  7,219.  Is  that  independent  of  municipal  advances?— 
No,  there  is  Colonial  Government  and  Municipal  Deben- 
tures, £239.930,  which  is  included  in  the  £500,000 
we  keep  in  Government  securities." 

This  evidence  was  given  on  May  14,  1895,  or  about 
two  years  after  the  crisis.  Those  who  turn  to  the 
last  balance-sheet  and  report  will  there  find  that  the 
whole  of  the  reserve  fund  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
business  of  the  bank — that  is,  taken  from  the  bank 
premises— to  the  extent  of  £500,000,  and  invested  in 
Imperial  Government  securities,  and  therefore  exists 
as  a  reserve  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  available 
for  such  contingencies  as  even  the  best-conducted  bank 
may  at  times  be  forced  to  meet.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Union  Bank  has,  in  reality,  increased 
its  reserves  by  a  very  considerable  amount,  for  if  in 
1894  it  could  regard  its  premises  as  a  reserve, 
surely   they   can   be   so   considered    now. 

Victorian  Banking  Returns. 

Increased  activity  in  trade  has  led  to  larger  circula- 
tion of  notes.  Increased  public  accounts  are  due  to  the 
much-improved  returns  received  from  the  various  in- 
dustries. The  greater  part  of  the  increase  is  in  de- 
posits not  bearing  interest,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  veiy  little  demand  for  money  in  these 
colonies,  and  also  that  many  institutions  are  not  anxious 
to  take  sums  for  any  lengthened  period.  Advances 
are  lower  on  the  year,  but  are  now  rising  steadily, 
the  rerlow  cf  country  mortgages  accounting  for  the  de- 
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crease  shown.  Coin  and  bullion  show  an  extensive 
increase,  but  of  late  have  been  steadily  reduced  by  large 
exDorts  to  India,  'Frisco.,  and  London.  On  the  whole, 
the  figures  are  satisfactory. 

The  September  quarterly  returns  of  the  banks  doing 
business  m  \  ictoria  are  to  hand.  It  is  evident,  lrum 
the  summary  presented,  that  banking  business  during 
the  past  quarter  has  expanded  to  a  fair  extent.  Com- 
paring the  figures  with  September,  1899,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing result:  — 

Sept., 
1899. 
£ 
883,557 
10,955,373 


Notes  in  circulation 
Public  accounts,  current 

Do.,  fixed 14,458,433 

Government  deposits    . .  3,070,885 

Specie  and  bullion..     ..  6,946,452 

Advances  and  discounts  30,641,309 

Total  assets       40,975,495 


Total  liabilities 


Sept.,    *lncrease. 
1900.  "Decrease. 

£  £ 

914,077       *30.520 

11,967,555  *1,012,18J 

14,552,565       *94.i32 

2,968,028    **102,857 

8,538,354  *1,591,902 

30,212,812    **428,497 

42,112,762  *1,137.267 


30,605,206    31,607,602  *l,0d2,396 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

The  late  Duke  of  Saxe-Cpburg's  life  was  insured  for 
£300,000,  mostly  with  British  ollices,  nearly  every  com- 
pany being  interested  more  or  less.  It  is  stated  that 
the  death  of  the  Queen  would  draw  an  immense  sum 
out  of  the  life  assurance  companies,  as  not  only 
has  Her  Majesty  insured  her  own  life  heavily,  but,  in 
addition,  many  leases  in  London  expire  with  the  Queen, 
and  the  holders  have  therefore  insured  Her  Majesty's 
life.  The  happily-prolonged  life  of  the  Queen  ni.isa  have 
been  a  veritable  fortune  to  the  assurance  companies  in- 
terested. 

*  *  *  v  * 

The  "Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Record  " 
publishes,  in  its  September  issue,  an  excellent  synop- 
sis of  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Life  Assurance 
Acts  of  the  various  colonies.  An  examination  of  the 
statement  shows  that  the  laws  of  the  individual  States 
■oi  the  new  Commonwealth  differ  very  widely.  the 
Victorian,  New  Zealand,  South  Australian,  and  West 
Australian  Acts  appear  to  be  the  most  stringent,  in 
endeavouring  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  policy 
holders  of  those  colonies,  while  in  New  South  Wales 
•and  Queensland  very  little  restriction  is  placed  upon 
companies  carrying  on  life  assurance  to  ensure  their 
ibility  to  carry  out  the  contracts  entrusted  to  them. 
.From  the  synopsis,  it  appears,  in  the  two  latter  colonies, 
no  deposits  of  any  kind  with  the  Government  are 
.necessary,  nor  are  the  companies  doing  business  therein 
required  to  furnish  any  annual  balance-sheet  or  re- 
venue account,  nor  any  returns  of  the  valuation  of 
their  policies.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  boon 
•of  a  Federal  Government  will  be  invaluable,  and  one  of 
•the  earliest  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  be  to  place  the  carrying  on  of  life  as- 
surance throughout  its  territory  on  a  uniform,  stable 
basis,  for,  with  the  marvellous  growth  of  this  modern 
•system  of  saving  and  protection,  every  assistance  should 
be  given  to  the  life  assurance  companies  in  the  conduct 
•of  their  business,  and  art:  the  same  time  every  feasible 
precaution  should  be  provided  to  protect  the  policy- 
holders from  possible  loss. 

***** 

A  cable  message  from  London  states  that  the  steamer 
Suffolk.  5,364  tons,  owned  by  Messrs.  Birt,  Trinder, 
and  Bethell,  of  London,  which  left  London  on  August 
10  for  Sydney,  struck  on  Kiippin  Point,  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  gradually   sank. 

***•-** 

Another  British  fine  office  has  purchased  a  property 
in  the  city  of  Melbourne — the  Northern  Assurance 
■Companv— the  block   being  that  adjoining  the  present 


152  EQU8TABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
Established  1859. 


FINANCIAL    POSITION,  JAN.    I,   J900. 

Assurance   in   Force        ...        £219,670,058 

Assets  ...  £58,323,185 

Increase   in   Assets  during 

1899         ...  £4,546,248 

Surplus        ...  ...  ...  £12,711,975 

Paid   to   Pclicy-holders  since 

organisation  ...  ...  £65,160,000 

Send  for  particulars  regarding  the 

GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE     POLICY, 

Which  gives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poli- 
cies and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  .Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
and  I'A1D-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
amounts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  increase 
year  by  yiar  and  are  WRITTEN   IN  THE   POLICY. 

MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  IQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

LOCAL   DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims) : 

HON.   JAMKS    BALFOUR,    M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD   BRIGHT,  ESQ.        A.  R.   BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGERS   FOR    VICTORIA,    S.   AUSTRALIA,    W.    AUSTRALIA, 

AND   TASMANIA     -     McC    I.L    A     l>    I'ASCOE. 
GEN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA  •  C.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Applications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 

THE 

CITY    IViUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  OTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREACH  STS., 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


The    Most    Liberal    and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 


GEO.    CROWLEY,    Manage 
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THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE  I 


insurance  company  limited. 


FIRE 
ACCIDENT     . 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


\ 


Insurance. 


*       ■ 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WM.   L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 

LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE— 


COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREACH  AND  MOOR  STS., 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendences  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 

Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


POINTS   OF   THE    '99   REPORT. 

Annual  Premium  Income,   £291,759  Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,254,778. 

(Eiolusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  business.) 

In  the  Company'*  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The  tact  that  the    Company's    Policy   Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  206,000  attests 

its  popularity. 

All  kinds  ol  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


offices  of  the  company,  Collins-street,  the  price  paid 
being  £30,000,  or  a  little  over  £600  per  foot.  it  is 
their  intention  to  pull  down  the  present  buildings,  and 
erect  a  handsome  new  building  to  cover  the  two  blocks.- 


Tho  intercolonial  Conference  of  Marine  Insurance 
Companies  was  held  at  Melbourne  on  September  2i,  the 
sittings  occupying  over  a  week.  Many  matters  of  im- 
portance were  discussed,  and  a  federal  council  was 
adopted,  10  whom  matters  affecting  the  various  colonics* 
will  be,  in  future,  referred  to  for  agreement,  in  place  cf 
individual  action  throughout  each  colony. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  handsome'. y  got  up  volume, 
issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  J\ew  Yorii, 
being  a  reproduction  of  the  Company's  exhibit  at  ihd 
Paris  Exhibition,  The  work  is  on  a  most  elaborate 
scale,  and  is  illustrated  by  over  forty  plates,  in  the 
first  section  of  illustrations  is  adopted  a  peculiarly 
concise  form  of  comparison  of  the  marvellous  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States;  the  following  p:ates  deal- 
exhaustively  with  the  growth  of  the  Mutual  of  New 
York,  while  the  last  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  illus- 
trating a  mass  of  valuable  information  concerning  the 
science  of  life  assurance.  Charts,  No.  11 — Growth  of 
the  Society,  12 — Territorial  Expansion,  13 — Sources  of 
Income,  14 — Disbursements  and  Investments,  16— 
Balance-sheets  for  Fifty-seven  Years,  17 — How  the 
Funds  are  Invested,  18 — Liabilities  and  Surplus,  21 — 
Paid  and  Accumulated  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Insured, 
and,  ?2 — Growth  of  the  Society  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
bring  forward  in  a  most  forcible  manner  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  this  giant  company.  The  amount  of 
labour  and  skill  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  the 
various  records  shown  in  the  volume  must  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  original  exhibit  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  one  among  the  many  wonders  of  the  great 

Exposition. 

***** 

The  specie  sportsmen  at  Lloyd's  appear  to  have 
had  a  narrow  escape.  It  is  reported  that  gold,  to  the 
value  of  some  £120,000,  wasabout  to  be  sent  by  train  from 
Capetown  to  Pretoria,  and  the  risk  was  covered  at 
an  eighth  or  a  tenth  per  cent. — a  clear  gift  to  the 
underwriters.  But  De  Wet,  who  evidently  knows  a 
thing  or  two,  lay  in  wait  for  the  train,  and  after 
allowing  two  trains  to  pass  in  safety,  swooped  down 
upon  and  captured  the  train  conveying  the  specie.  But 
what  a  b:t  of  bad  luck  for  him!  At  the  very  last 
station  the  specie  waggon  had  been  taken  off  on  account 
of  a  heated  axle,  and  left  behind.  But  for  this  little 
mishao,  however,  there  would  have  been  a  good  many 
heated  axles  in  the  "  Room.''—"  Australasian  Insur- 
ance and  Banking  Record." 


Great  regret  was  expressed  in  Melbourne  insurance 
circles  last  month  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Win. 
T.  Taylor  had  passed  away,  through  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  of  only  two  days'  duration.  The  deceased 
was  accountant  of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  and 
had  a  good  reputation  for  his  capabilities  and  straight- 
forwardness. During  the  absence  of  the  manager  of 
the  Company  in  England,  some  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  in  charge  of  the  branch,  and  acquitted  himself 
so  creditably  that  the  head  office  sent  him  a  letter 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  duties  of  the  position. 


The  motto  "  Advance  Australia  "  exactly  hits  the  case- 
as  regards  life  assurance  development.  In  other 
matters,  too,  almost  as  important,  the  motto  holds  good, 
but  with  these  for  the  moment  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  Australia  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
long  may  her  prosperity  continue  unchecked.  The 
financial  progress  of  a  nation  can  be  gauged  pretty 
accurately  by  the  transactions  of  life  offices  and  other 
provident     institutions.       Established     some     thirteen 
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years  ago,  the  Citizens'  Lite,  with  newly-erected  head- 
quarters at  ISydney,  has  made  wonderful  strides,  con- 
currently with,  but  ahead  of,  the  growth  of  older  estab- 
lishments of  a  cognate  character. — "  The  Insurance  Re- 
cord," London. 

£  $  4  ♦  Si 

The  China  Traders'  Insurance  Co.  have  received  cable 
advice  from  their  head  ofilce,  that,  for  the  year  ended 
April  30  last,  a  dividend  of  lb'  per  cent,  had  been 
declared  to  shareholders,  a  bonus  of  15  per  cent,  to  con- 
tributors of  business,  and  255,862  dollars  added  to  the 

reserve  fund. 

***** 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Locke,  late  manager  of  the  Sydney 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Tire  Insurance  Company,  of 
London,  has  been  appointed  manager  for  Australasia 
of  the  Company.  The  Australasian  business  is  con- 
trolled from  Melbourne. 


The  monthly  journal  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  !\c\v  York  publishes  the  following  quaint 
extraction   from  a   sporting  contemporary:  — 

"  If  one  could  see  a  million  babies  start  on  a  journey 
(all  scratch  the  mark,  of  course),  and  could  follow 
them  through  life,  this  is  about  what  he  would  see. 
Nearly  150,000  of  them  would  drop  out  of  the  ranks 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  while  twelve  months  later 
the  numbers  would  be  further  thinned  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  53,000  more;  28,000  would  follow  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  year.  They  would  throw  up  the  sponge 
by  twos  and  threes  until  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  year, 
when  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  intervening  period 
something  like  500,000  had  left  the  track.  Sixty  years  ■ 
would  see  370.000  gray-headed  men  still  cheerfully  peg- 
ging away.  At  the  end  of  eighty  years  the  competitors 
in  this  great  '  go-as-you-please '  would  number  97,000, 
but  they  would  be  getting  more  shaky  and  '  dotty  '  each 
lap.  At  the  end  of  ninety-five  seasons  223  only  would 
be  left  in  the  final  '  ties,'  while  the  winner  would 
be  led  into  his  retiring-room,  a  solitary  wreck,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eight.  There  is  something 
grimly  humorous  in  the  quaint  array  of  figures,  but  they 
are  founded  upon  statistics  carefully  compiled.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  what  would  be  the  betting  at 
the  start  about  any  one  of  those  million  babies  coming 
in  alone  at  the  one-hundredth  lap  of  the  great  and  mys- 
terious track  upon  which  the  race  of  life  is  run." 


It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  secured  the  large  amount  of  £300,000  of  the 
American  portion  of  the  late  issue  of  British  bonds. 


The    following    table    shows    the    advances    made    by 
the    Mutual    Life    Insurance    Company    of    New    York 
during  the  past  five  triennial  periods:  — 
Insurance 


fear. 

in  Force. 

Total  Assets. 

Surplus. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887     . 

.      87,808,816     . 

.     24,751,427     . . 

1,292,493 

1890     . 

.     131,052,744 

. .     30,657,284     . . 

2,049,534 

1893     . 

.     164,945,531 

. .     38,338,333     . . 

3,686,367 

189(5     . 

.     188,644,423     , 

. .     48,202,084     . . 

6,105,444 

1899     . 

.     216,153,021 

, .     61,980,398     . . 

10.294,158 

The  ruiuous  experience  of  fire  insurance  business  in 
America  in  1899  bids  fair  to  be  eclipsed  for  the  present 
year.  A  comparison  of  the  total  of  losses  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  past  three  j'ears  is  as  follows: — • 
1898,  67,166,850  dollars:  1899,  77,126,150;  1900,  116,908,000. 
In  the  month  of  July  alone  the  following  losses  oc- 
curred:— An  oil  warehouse,  1,350,000  dollars;  storage 
warehouse,  740,000  dollars;  grain  elevator,  750,000  dol- 
lars; iron  foundrv.  300,000  dollars;  cold  storage  ware- 
house, 225,000  dollars;  summer  hotel.  200,000  dollars; 
wool  warehouse,  250,000  dollars.    An  American  authority 


UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 


(MARINE). 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 


$2,500,000 
...      $500,000 

$1,360,000 
...  $4,731,497 


Subscribed  Capital 

Paid-Up     ...        .-        

Reserve  Fund        

Accumulated  Funds 

Including  £210,440   Sterling,  Invested  in 
London  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
Mid  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
knsiness,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

Local  Committkk  : 
E.  Fanmins,  Esq.    Jas.  Gricb,  Esq.     Gjo.  Fairbairh,  Ea«. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

J.  THOS.  WOODS,  Acting  Agent. 

Sydney  and  Brisbane  :  Mossrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Me°°rs.   Nankivell   and   Co. 


AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL   PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1899  -  £506,183 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £8,711,317 


MOST   LIBERAL  POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST   ECONOMICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
MOST  STRINGENT   RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS  OF   THE   VICTORIA   BRANCH: 

The  Hop.  Sir  W.  A.   Zeal,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.L.C.,  Chairmam. 

James  Grice,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  A.  Deakin,  M.L.A.  John  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 


459  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.    J.    WALKER, 

Resident  Secretary. 
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THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY    President. 


AUSTRALASIAN     DEPARTMENT: 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Z.  C.  RENN1E,  Gknkral  Manashr. 


Statement  tor  Year  ending  Dec  31,  1899. 

Assfts      £61,980,397 

Liabilities        £51,686,239 

•Coiituisrent   Guarantee   Fund   and 

llitiaible  Surplus        £10,294,157 

New  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  £34,752,950 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force     £216,153,030 


NOTE.— The  Conversion   Rate  in  use  by  The  Mutual  Life  is 

stringent  than  in  any  other  Company,  being  $4.87  to  tb« 
pound  sterling.  It  the  Rate  $4.80  were  used  the  Asset* 
instead  of  appearing  as  above  stated,  would  amount  to 
£62,884,278  and  the  Insurance  (u  Force  to  £219,305,252. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydney 

VICTORIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA -73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 

TASMANIA— 93  Hacquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


Registered  under  Ihe  "Companies  Act  i8go"  as  a 
Company  having  secured  Assets  in  Victoria. 

It  has  also  deposits,  as  required  by  law,  in  Great 
Britain,  U.S.A.,  Canada,  and  other  parisof  Australasia. 


Examples  Premium  Rates. 

Tbe    premiums,    which    may    be    paid     month'y, 
quarterly,  semiannually,  or  annually,  at  the  option 
and  convenience  of  the  policy-holder,  on  a  po.icy  of 
£ioo,  are  as  follows : — 
Ag«.  Monthly  Premiums. 
•  8        ..         1/7 
20         ..         1/8 
30        ..        2/s 


Agq.  Monthlv  Premiums. 

40  ..       '36 

So  ..        6/1 

54  ••         8/2 


I  O.P.    Policies  (premiums   as   above)    secure 
(il  Assurance  payable  at    death  ; 
C21  I'avment   to  the     member  on  Total  Pe-mantnt 

Disabilitvof  half  the  sum  assuied.  wih 
(3)  Other  half  paid  to  heirs  on  death  of  the  member, 

and 
'41    Exemption  from    premium    paying  after   such 

disability; 
(5)  Term  nation  of  premium  paying,   in  any  event, 

ai  70  yea's  of  age,  and 
16/  A  member  disabled  wholly  on  acconn'  of  Old  »  ft 

I  as     the    right  to    receive,  so    Ions    as    thu3 

disabled,  a  tenth  of  the  sum  assured,  annu^liv, 

till  exhausted  (in   case  of  earlier  death  any 

balance  is  naid  to  the  heirs)  with 
(7)  The    option  of  converting  ihis  benefit   into    the 

'■  Old  Age  Pension  and  Burial  Benefit." 
Men  and  women,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  54,  both 
(inclusive,  are  accepted  on  eq  tal  terms. 

Prospectus  on  Application, 


estimates  that  the  tire  losses  for  the  above  period  ex- 
ceeded the  total  earnings  of  300.000  average  artisans 
or  mechanics  during  that   time. 


How  long  are  life  insurance  policies  carried  before 
the  insured  dies?  What  does  the  experience  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  show  in  that  regard''  The  fol- 
lowing table  appears  in  the  "  Insurance  Press."  2s ew 
•Xork:  — 

Deaths  during — 

First  year  of  insurance 

Second  year  ol  insurance 

Third  to  lifth  years  of  insurance . . 

Sixth  to  tenth  years  of  insurance.. 

Eleventh  to  twentieth  years  of  in- 
surance 

Twenty-first  to  thirtieth  years  of 
insurance 

Thirty -first  to  fortieth  year.-  ><i 
insurance 

Forty-first  to  fifty-sixth  years  >>t 
insurance     


Per  Cent. 

183 

5.4 

178 

5.0 

546 

. .   16.0 

745 

. .   21.6 

569 

16.7 

583 

17.1 

523 

15.5 

94 

2.9 

3,421 


100.0 


These  figures  sliow  that  more  than  five  policyholders 
in  everv  hundred  die  during  the  first  year  of  insurance, 
five  carry  their  insurance  at  least  two  years,  sixteen 
pay  from  three  to  five  annual  premiums,  nearly  twenty- 
two  live  between  six  and  ten  years,  more  than  six- 
teen are  insured  between  eleven  and  twenty  years, 
about  seventeen  live  and  pay  premiums  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  years,  more  than  fifteen  survive  between 
thirty-one  and  forty  years,  less  than  three  survive  forty 
years, 

***** 

A  disastrous  fire  has  occurred  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  scat  111  .Nottinghamshire,  by  winch 
one  wing  was  destroyed.  Great  heroism  was  shown  by 
the  housekeeper,  who,  although  almost  suffocated  by 
tin'  smoke,  rushed  into  the  wing  where  the  lire  was 
raging,  and  rescued  the  Duke  01  Portlands  children. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  absent  at  Caithness.  the 
damage  done  amounted  to  about  £25,000,  many  valu- 
able silk  tapestries  being  burnt.  Ihe  pictures  and 
furniture  were  saved. 


The  Glenelg  disaster  is  likely  to  be  revived  in  the 
County  Court  in  -November  next,  for  County  Court 
summonses,  claiming  £1,000  damages  in  all,  have  been 
issued  against  the  owners  ol  the  steamer,  and  against 
tlu  Marine  Board,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Alice  r'yffe,  and 
Ah-.  Alice  Frances  Burke,  widows  of  two  victims  of 
the  disaster.  It  is  alleged  against  the  owners  of  the 
vessel — _\lr.  -i.  B.  Ellerker,  Air.  G.  A.  Carpenter,  -Mr. 
,].  A.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Jackson — that  they  did 
not  use  reasonable  means  to  ensure  her  seaworthiness 
when  she  left  for  her  last  voyage;  whilst  against  the 
Marine  Board  of  Victoria  and  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  board's  engineer-surveyor,  it  is  alleged  that  they 
allowed  the  Glenelg  to  go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
state,  without  taking  proper  precautions  to  ensure  her 
safety. — "  Argus." 


\\  e  are  informed  by  Mr.  J.  Thos.  Woods,  acting  agent 
of  the  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Canton  Ltd.,  that  he 
has  received  a  cable  from  his  head  office  that,  for  the 
year  1899,  a  dividend  of  20  do.llars  per  share,  equal  to 
40  per  cent.,  has  been  declared;  65,000  dollars  added 
to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands  at  1,425,000 
dollars,  and  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  staff  of  the 
Society  has  been  made.  It  will  be  remembered  <hat 
a  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  to  contributors  of  business 
was  paid  in  June  last. 
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TRAINING   THE  MEMORY. 


'Memory  is  the  cabinet  of  imagination,  the  treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  conscience,  and   the  council- 

c-hatuber  of  thought." 


Certainly  the  most  essential  item  in  a  good  intellectual 
outfit  is  the  memory;  and  the  memory  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  easily  cultivated,  yet  the  most  generally 
neglected  of  the  faculties.  People  covet  a  good  memory 
as  they  do  a  good  singing  voice:  but  the  one  is  much 
more  easily  obtained  than  the  other,  and  infinitely  more 
useful.  Take  a  hap- 
hazard dozen  people, 
and  train  their  voices 
for  twelve  months, 
and  you  may  get  one 
good  singer  for  the 
trouble;  but  take  the 
same  number  and  lot 
them  apply  the  rules 
of  a  good  memory 
system,  and  in  ho!f 
the  time  the  ma- 
jority will  be  pos- 
sessors of  thoroughly 
reliable  memories. 

The  Advantages  of 
Memory. 

It  would  be  a 
waste  of  type  to  enu- 
merate the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  mem- 
ory. One  has  but 
to  think  of  any  de- 
partment of  life  to 
realise  what  magni- 
ficent equipment  is 
the  power  to  recol- 
lect at  once,  and 
without  error,  fig- 
ures, faces,  and  facts. 

This  is  the  age  of 
the  competitive  ex- 
amination, and  he 
who  has  his  mind  so 
systematically  stored 
that  he  can  instantly 
lay  hold  of  the 
information  he 
wants,  is  the  man 
that  tops  the  list. 

In      business      the 
man  who  is  perfectly 
independent     of     re- 
ference   tables,    price    lists,    and    ready    reckoners     is 
the  man  who  makes  the  sales  and  pushes  the  business. 

The  most  successful  professional  men  are  those  whose 
memories  are  so  reliable  that,  in  moments  of  emergency, 
as  well  as  in  ordinary  life,  they  can  call  up  for  use  their 
hard-won  knowledge. 

And  in  social  life  what  a  treasure  is  a  good  memory 
to  the  conversationalist,  the  reciter,  or  the  entertainer! 


PROFESSOR  BROWN 


The  Sermon  and  the  Lecture. 
A  lecture  or  sermon,  however  fine,  leaves  on  the 
majority  of  hearers  a  very  short-lived  impression, 
whereas  the  person  with  a  receptive  and  retentive 
memory  carries  for  many  a  day  not  merely  a  clear 
general   impression   of  the  whole   deliverance,   but   the 

actual  phrases  of  the 
speaker.  "I  wish  I 
could  write  short- 
hand "  is  a  common 
expression;  but  the 
memoriser  has  an  mi- 
ni e  n  s  e  advantage 
over  the  phonogra- 
pher,  and  with  pro- 
per practice  it  be- 
comes as  easy  to 
write  a  complete  ser- 
mon on  the  tablets 
of  Memory  as  on  the 
leaves  of  a  notebook 
— and  is  a  much 
more  enjoyable  task 
to  boot. 

Memory  Systems. 

There  has  never 
been  any  lack  of 
"  aids  to  memory  " 
— from  the  string 
tied  round  the  linger 
as  a  "  reminder  "  to 
the  "little  list  "of  the 
lady  who  goes  shop- 
ping. There  are 
memory  systems 
which  are  so  com- 
plicated that  th«r 
student  ends  up  by 
getting  more  hope- 
lessly fogged  than 
ever.  There  art-, 
too,  memory  exer- 
cises which  produce 
mental  freaks,  such 
as  the  man  who 
can  recite  100  lines 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,'* 
or  a  page  of  Law  Re- 
ports, after  once 
reading,  but  can't  remember  to  post  .1  lef 
ter,  or  call  to  mind  the  preacher's  text. 
What  the  mind  needs  is  training  in  order  that 
it  may  walk  alone,  and  be  independent  of  crutches 
or  leading  strings.  It  is  not  so  much  _aid> 
to  memory  that  are  required,  as  the  strength- 
ening of  the  memory  itself,  and  this  the  Linnean 
system  secures. 
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The  Linnean  System. 

in  the  system  under  notice  Professor  Brown  (whose 
advertisement  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
and  whose  photo  appears  on  the  previous 
page)  has  combined  the  good  points  of  the  best 
systems  which  have  been  tried  in  America  and 
England.  The  scheme  is  simple,  and  its  object  is 
twofold,  viz.,  to  secure  concentration  of  the  mind  so 
that  information  can  be  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  reproducing  instantly  and 
correctly  the  facts  required  on  any  occasion.  Put 
briefly,  the  linnean  system  MAKES  THE  BAD 
MEMORY  GOOD  AND  THE  GOOD  BETTER. 

In  the  first  place  the  Linnean  system  greatly 
strengthens  the  natural  memory,  and,  secondly,  it  sup- 
plies a  simple  means  by  which  one  can  remember  with 
ease,  and  practically  for  all  time,  a  thousand  things 
which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other, 
and  which,  to  retain  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  cost 
untold  time  and  labour,  with  very  uncertain  results. 

By  this  system  a  person  can  recall  with  certainty  any 
number  of  dates  in  history,  heights  of  mountains, 
lengths  of  rivers,  foreign  words,  ledger  folios,  the  con-  • 
:;:<ing  names  in  materia  medica,  and  medical  studies, 
etc.,  etc.  By  it  the  almanac  for  the  year  may  be  mem- 
"rised  in  five  minutes,  so  that  you  can  instantly  give 
the  day  of  the  week  for  any  date  of  the  year,  or  on  the 
day  being  named  as  the  first,  second,  or  third  Monday  - 
or  Tuesday  in  any  ■  month,  the  date  can  instantly  be 
given. 

An  Easy  System. 

Although  the  most  advanced  scholars  and  the  most 
experienced  professional  and  business  men  iind  the 
Linnean  system  a  boon,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  almost 
everyone;  that  is  to  say,  an  average  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  could  master  it  in  a  short  time.  It  may  be 
learnt  in  spare  moments,  or  when  travelling  about. 
The  whole  might  be  learnt  in  a  week,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  give  a  few  days  or  even  a  week  to  each 
lesson  and  the  exercises  prescribed,  i  In  a  month  it 
may  be  applied  to  every  study  or  passing  event. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

Professor  Brown,  in  his  prospectus,  says: — "I  teach 
the  Linnean  system  by  correspondence  in  four  lessons, 
and  the  pupil  must  satisfy  me  that  he  has  learned  each 
lesson,  and  done  the  exercises  prescribed  thereon,  be- 
fore I  send  him  the  next.  I  do  this  in  the  interests  of 
the  pupil.  The  name  and  address  of  each  student  are 
registered,  and  the  exercises  carefully  corrected  and 
promptly  returned.  But' in  the  case  of  those  at  a 
distance  (say  in  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
North  Queensland),  to  save  time  I  will  post  each  sub- 
^ecuent  lesson  within  a  week  of  the  previous  one, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  fourth  in  three  weeks 
after  receipt  of  the  first." 

A  Figure  Dictionary. 

When  the  pupil  has  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  he  or 
she  is  supplied  with  a  figure  dictionary,  which  con- 
tains more  than  ten  thousand  figure  words  conveniently 
arranged,  so  that  a  pupil  of  the  System  can  instantly 
find  the  best  word  or  words  to  translate  any  date, 
number,  or  combination  of  figures  of  any  kind,  whether 
decimals  or  otherwise.  ..      .    d  A  J 


So  much  for  the  system.  As  regards  the  author  him- 
self, Professor  Brown  has  been  known  for  years  by 
hundreds  of  men  in  the  colonies,  whose  good  opinion  is 
worth  having.  Those  who  know  the  man  will  not 
need  an  assurance  that  the  system  is  all  that  he  claims 
for  it.  The  public  may  be  sure  that  they  will  get 
full  value  from  Professor  Brown,  and  that  he  will  deal 
fairly,  nay,  where  necessary,  even  generously,  with  ap- 
plicants for  his  lessons.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
guarantee  that  if  any  pupil  fails  to  receive  satisfaction, 
or  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  tutor,  the  fee  shall  be 
immediately  returned. 


Appended  are  a  few  average  testimonials,  necessarily 
abridged: — 

Rev.  H.  E.  Meniman,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Victoria.— 
"  1  am  well  acquainted  with  three  modern  systems 
of  memory,  and  some  oi  older  origin.  .  .  .  The  ful- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  details  of  your  System 
make  it.  in  my  opinion,  the  best  ever  brought  before 
the  nublic.  ...  I  most  heartily  recommend  your 
system,  as  easy,  natural,  and  thoroughly  practical." 

F.  J.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Manager  Commercial  Bank,  Gis- 
borne— "  !  have  learned  your  -Memory  System,'  and 
ha"e  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  after  applying  it  to 
my  work  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  Its  easy 
adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  study  is  one  of  its  strong  re- 
commendations.   .     .     . 

Mr.  J.  J.  Corr,  Head  Teacher,  Garvoc,  Victoria  — 
"  Your  System  transforms  labour  into  pleasure,  and 
makes  that  easy  which  would  be  almost  outside  the 
range  of  acquirement  by  ordinary  means.  Brain  strain 
is  prevented,  and  much  time  is  saved  by  its  use.  It 
will  be  of  immense  service  to  myself,  and  to  all  those 
who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  lessons.  I 
thank  vou,  and  wish  you  still  further  success  in  your 
efforts  to  lighten  the  labours  of  your  fellow  toilers." 

Stephen  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  Sydney.—"  .  .  .  Your 
rules  are  perfectly  natural,  and  tend  as  much  to  improve 
an  ordinary  memory  as  to  cure  a  bad  one.  In  my 
position  as' Chief  Clerk  of  the  Statistical  branch  of  the 
Railway  Department,  I  have  great  scope  for  memory, 
especially  as  regards  figures.  In  this  particular  your 
System  has  been  of  very  great  service  to  me,  and ^  it 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  be  largely  avaded  of. 

Eev.  W.  H.  Beck,  Nelson,  New  Zealand.—"  I  have 
studied  your  'Memory  System,'  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  is  easy,  simple,  complete,  and  re- 
liable. The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  dates,  names, 
incidents,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  memorised  is  astonishing, 
and  these,  when  wanted,  come  to  me  with  the  utmost 
certainty.  It  must  be  of  immense  service  to  anyone 
needing  such  help,  and  who  does  not?    .... 

Mr.  R.  Pearce,  Student,  Telowri,  South  Australia.— 
"  I  feel  very  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  vour  excellent  '  Memory  System. 
Tt  makes  all  branches  of  study  very  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be  learned  in  two  minutes. 
I  can  learn  historv,  geography,  foreign  languages,  ledger 
folios,  etc.,  in  one  twentieth  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
application  of  your  System.     ... 

Mr  A.  W.  Butcher,  Toowoomba,  May  18,  1900.—"  At 
first  I  considered  that  many  of  the  testimonials  in 
vour  Prospectus  must  be  exaggerations,  but  I  now 
heartilv  endorse  all  they  say.  I  am  only  a  young  stu- 
dent, but  find  your  lessons  a  wonderful  help.  I  hey 
prevent  mind  wandering,  stimulate  thought,  and  in  a 
very  ingenious,  yet  natural  way,  fix  facts  in  the  mind 
for  future  use,  etc.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  personally,  because  I  thoroughly  believe 
in   your   System." 
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The  Father  of  Wellington 

Eighty-eight  Years  of  Age;  Cured  of  Rheumatism 
One  Bottle  Made  the  Cure. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


Mr.  John  Plimmer,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  sends  us  bis  photograph, 
from  which  the  above  illustration  was  made.  lie  is  known  as  the  "Father  of 
Wellington."  He  is  eighty-eight  years  of  age  and  one  of  the  best-known  residents 
of  the  city.  His  letter,  which  we  give  below,  was  written  in  a  strong,  clear,  bold 
hand.    lie  says  : 

"I  consider  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  a  great  remedy  for  the  rheumatism.  T  had  suffered 
from  that  painful  disease  for  many  years.  I  was  asked  to  try  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and  so  I 
purchased  a  bottle.  This  one  bottle  of  it  cured  me  and  I  have  not  felt  the  slightest  return  of 
the  trouble  since.  I  always  keep  a  bottle  of  it  in  the  house,  for  I  find  it  a  very  refreshing  remedy 
for  many  conditions." 

After  reading  this  letter  you  are  certainly  not  surprised  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world  people  call  Dr.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

"The  World's  Createst  Family  Medicine." 

This  great  remedy  takes  out  all  poisons  from  the  sy^eni  and  makes  the 
blood  pure  and  rich.  You  cannot  have  rheumatism,  scrofula,  boils,  pimples, 
nervous  exhaustion,  and  general  debility  if  you  will  use  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

During  the  trying  hot  summers  a  few  doses  of  it  will  rest  and  refresh  you. 
Tt  is  a  wonderful  medicine  for  weak  and  delicate  children,  too  ;  it  gives  them  all 
the  strength  and  vigor  that  belong  to  youth. 

AY E  R ' S    Sarsaparilla 

Restores  the  Sick  to  Health. 


AYER'S   PILLS  are  the  best  liver  pills  you  can  buy. 
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A    DAILY    TREAT! 


MCINTYRE    BROS 


7 


TEA 


Tea  in  Perfection. 

From   the   TEA    PLANT    to 

the  TEA  CUP  in  its,  Native 

Purity. 


MclNTYRE  BROS.'  PURE 
TEAS,  untampered  with,  supplied 
direct  to  the  public  in  i,  1, 2,  3  and 
4  lb.  parcels,  and  in  quarter-chests, 
half-chests  and  chests,  at  the  barest 
profit  on  actual  first  import  cost, 
thus  securing  for  the  consumer  the 
CHOICEST  TEA  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  SAVING  ALL 
MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS. 


WE    HAVE 

NO    AGENTS    OR 
TRAVELLERS. 


MCINTYRE     BROS/     1/3     TEA, 


Is.  3d.  lb. 

in  12  lb. 
Boxes,  15  s. 


IS.  2d.  lb. 
in  21  lb. 

I  Quarter-chests. 
I    £1  5s.  4d. 


Is.  2d.  lb. 

in  40  ib. 
Half-chests, 
£2  6s.  8d. 


Is.  Id.  lb. 

in  50  lb. 

Chests, 

£2  14s.  2d. 


NET  Weight,  Delivered  Free  of  Extra  Charge,  as  follows  :— To  any 

Suburban  Address,  to  any  Railway  Station  in  the   City,  or  to  an'v 

Ship  in  port. 

Terms  :  Net  Cash.     Country  Cheques  to  include  6d.  exchange. 

oj-  Write  for  Samples. 


OBTAINABLE  ONLY   FROM 
MclNTYRE  BROS.'  I  105  Elizabeth  St.,  near  Collins  St 
Tea  Warehouse,    )  MELBOURNE, 

AND   BRANCHES   AT 

BENDIGO:    Next  Shamrock,  Pall  Mall. 
BALLARAT  :    24  Bridge  Street. 

PRAHRAN:   206  Chapel  Street,  near  High  Street. 
R'/CHMOND:   87  Swan  Street,  near  Lennox  Street. 
S«  MELB. :  182  Clarendon  Street,  near  Dorcas  Street 
COLLINGWOCD:    298  Smith  St.,  near  Johnston  St. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  ?overtiser  oiease  mention  tne  Review  of  Reviews 
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Seeolo,"]  fRome. 

THE   KAISER   AS   THE   NEW   ATLAS. 


»      a  t^ 


"Hindi  runch,"] 

THE  BOXER   BOXED! 
Tientsin,  July  14,  1900. 


Study  Health,   .     . 
Fuel  and  Economy 

BY   USING  THE 

PEERLESS 

STEAM 
COOKER. 


The  only  contrivance  that  Cooks  by  Compressed 
Steam,  hermetically  closed,  retaining-  in  the  food 
the  whole  of  its  delicious  flavours  and  nutriment 
without  the  slightest  intermingling  of  flavours. 
Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession 
as  the  only  really  Hygienic  principle  of  Cooking. 

The  same  heat  that  boils  the  Kettle  will 

c.  ;k   a  whole   family  meal. 

No    roasting  fires.       No  heated   kitchen. 

No  crowded  Stove. 


A  Boon  to  the  Australian  House-wife. 

*»-  Supplied  if  desired  with  a  body  of  Polished  Copper 

which  lasts  a  liff.l'imk 


Sizes  and  Prices  on  application. 

THE  PEERLESS  COOKER  CO., 

163   COLLINS   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL   CHAMBERS,  J*    ** 
325   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


GEM  PHONOGRAPH 
STANDARD  PHONOGRAPH 
HOME  PHONOuRAPH 
CONCERT  PHONOGRAPH 


Genuine  Edison  New  Process  Records,  2/6. 
Edison  Records  Echo  All  Over  the  World, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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GEORGE  ROBERTSON  &  CO.  PROPRIETARY  Ltd. 

Booksellers,  Stationers, 
Hccount  1Book  Manufacturers, 

A  Selection  of  Books  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


'  The  Jockey  Club  and  its  Founders,"  in  three 
periods,  by  Robert  Black,  10s.  6d.,  for  5s. 

'Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman."  Being  the 
Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  Otto,  Prince 
von  Bismarck.'  Written  and  dictated  by  him- 
self after  his  retirement  from  office;  with  por- 
trait, 2  vols.,  32s.,  for  15s. 

'  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  Halle,"  being 
an  autobiography,  with  correspondence  and 
diaries,    16s.,    for   9s. 

'  A  Catholic  Dictionary,"  containing  some  ac- 
count of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  Rites,  Cere- 
monies and  Religious  Orders  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  by  W.  E.  Addis  and  Thomas  Arnold; 
21s.,  for  12s.  6d. 
Agricultural  Chemistry,"  by  R.  H.  Adil  and  T.  B. 

Wood,  2  vols.,  9s.,  for  4s. 
Luck  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main  Means  of  Organic 
Modification?"  by   Samuel  Butler,  7s.   6d.,  for 
3s.  6d. 

'  Selections  from  the  Previous  Works,  and  Re- 
marks on  Romanes'  Mental  Evolution  in  Ani- 
mals," by  Samuel  Butler,  7s.  6d.,  for  3s.  6d. 

'  Northward  over  'The  Great  Ice,'  "  by  R.  E.  Peary, 
2  vols.,  21s.,  for  12s.  6d. 

'  The  Story  of  the  British  Army,"  by  C.  C.  King, 
6s.,  for  4s. 

'  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Keene,  of  '  Punch,' 
by  G.  S.  Layard,  25s.  for  12s.  6d. 

1  Records  and  Reminiscences  of  Goodwood  and 
the  Dukes  of  Richmond,"  by  John  Kent,  14s., 
for  9s. 


"  Letters  to  Living  Authors,"  by  J.  A.  Stewart, 
with  portraits,  6s.,  for  3s. 

'  Hastings  and  the  Rohilla  War,"  by  Sir  John 
Strachey.   10s.   6d..  for  6s. 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  and  Notable  Mat- 
ters in  the  Works  of  Dante,"  by  Paget  Toyn- 
bee,  26s.,  for  15s. 

"  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry,"  by 
R.  S.  Wright,  10s.  6d.,  for  5s. 

"  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  with  Por- 
trait, 2  vols.,  32s.,  for  7s.  6d. 

"  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,"  by  the  Rev. 

James  White,  6s.,  for  2s.  6d. 
"  Notes   from    a   Diary,    1S51-1872,"   by    the   Right 

Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  2  vols.,  ISs.,  for  8s. 
"  A  Popular   Account  of  Missionary   Travels   and 

Adventures   in   South    Africa,    1840-56,"    being 

Dr.   Livingstone's  First  Expedition  to  Africa, 

7s.  6d.,  for  3s.  6d. 

"  A  Popular  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zam- 
besi, etc.,  being  Dr.  Livingstone's  Second  Ex- 
pedition to  Africa,"  7s.   6d.,   for  3s.  6d. 

"  Five  Years  in  Damascus:  Travels  and  Researches, 
etc.,"  by  J.  L.  Porter,  illustrations  and  maps, 
7s.  6d.,  for  4s. 

"  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale:  A  Me- 
moir "  [written  by  authority],  by  James  E. 
Vincent,  illustrated,    9s.,  for  4s. 

"  India,  Pictorial  and  Descriptive,"  4to,  illustrated, 
gilt,  10s.  6d.,  for  5s. 
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RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
with  Com- 
fort   Abso- 
lutely   un- 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Wilf  do  ALL  THE  COOKING-  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

iiEaoisnvcoisra-EiRS, 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts.f 

MELBOURNE. 


John  Danks  &  Son 
Proprietary  Limited. 

Brassfou  riders, 
Coppersmiths, 
Engineers! 
Sheet  Lead  and 
Lead  Pipemakera. 


391 BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


The  Best  House 

.  roa 
PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS, 

IRRIGATION 
PLANT, 

PORTABLE 
ENGINES, 

THRASHING 
MACHINES, 

TRACTION 
ENGINES, 

GAS    FITTINGS, 

WATER    FITTINGS, 

VENTILATOR8, 

ALUMINIUM,  TIN, 
BRASS,  COPPER, 
LEAD,  in  sheet, 
tube,  rod,  wire, 
or  ingot. 

320  PITT  ST.,  SYDNEY 


WELL 
HADE 
FURNITURE 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  customers  to  our  display  of 
ELEGANT  MODERN  FURNITURE.  The  styles  and  finish  are  equal 
to  anything  turned  out  bv  the  BEST  LONDON  FIRMS,  and  the 
PRICES  are  EXTREMELY  MODERATE. 

Our  FURNITURE  FACTORY  is  THE  LARGEST  in  Australia,  and 
Is  fitted  with  the  VERY  LATEST  machinery  to  save  labour,  and  to 
produce  the  finest  work  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

All  Furniture  is  completely  made  and  finished  in  our  Factory,  and 
we  are  therefore  able  to  guarantee  to  our  customers  the  solidity  and 
soundness  of  our  goods. 

We  here  quote  PRICES  of  a  FEW  SPECIMENS  of  HIGH-CLASS 
FURNITURE,  made  in  the  BEST  STYLE  and  of  BEST  MATERIALS  : 

Revolving  Bookcase,  sol;d  Blackwood,   42s.  6d. 

The  NEW  ELASTIC  tSUOKUASE,  solid  oak,  35s. 

A  bedroom  LUXURY,  the  Bedside  Table,  27s.  6d.  (the  bedside 
has  two  flaps  and  medicine  cupboard). 

4-Drawer  Duchesse  Chest  of  Drawers,  £1  16s.  6d. 

Marble  Top  and  Tile  Baek  Washstand,  18s.  9d. 

Wardrobe,  with  bevelled  silvered  glass  door  and  long  drawer, 
£3  12s.  6d. 

Large  Folding  Hat  Racks,  Is.  6d. 

3  ft.  6  in.  Duchesse  Pair  of  Tables,  £4  18*.  <5d. 

Ladies'  Writing  Desk,  with  drawer  and  pigeon  holes,  £1  15s. 

Walnut  Musical  Cabinet,  with  bevelled  glass  door  and  drawer, 
£2  17s.  6d. 

dj^j*0  Oountry  customers  furnishing  should  send  for  a  copy  of  our 
*<*;*'  Furniture  Catalogue,  which  shows  the  newest  designs  in 
Furniture,  Bedsteads,  Cots,  Wire  Mattresses,  Bedding,  etc.,  and  is 
sent  by  post,  free,  on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 


STOVES    FOR 
WOOD  and  COAL. 


The  "New Sunbeam"  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  the  best  of  the  one-fire 
class  of  Btoves.  The  fire-box  is  con- 
structed on  an  entirely  new  and  improved  \\  ' 
principle.  The  whole  of  the  top  is  a  [\^ 
perfect  hot  plate,  and  utensils  can  be 
kept  boiling  over  the  whole  surface. 

NEW     SUNBEAM     STOVE, 

Single  Fall  Door, 

No.  1,  51s.;    No.  2,  71s. 

No.  Wide.  Deep.  High. 

1  Burns  20in  Wood  . .  24in .  .18in  . .  27in 

2  Burns  24in  Wood  . .  30in . .  18in  . .  27in 
Sizes  op  No.  1  ..  19in  ..13in.  .14}in 
Ovens.         No.  2  . .  23in  . .  13in . .  14iin 

NEW    SUNBEAM    STOVES 

With  Double  Doors. 
No.  1,  54s.  6d.;    No.   2,   76s.;    No.  3,   90s. 


No.  1  Burns  20in  Wood 
No.  2  Burns  24in  Wood 
No.  3  Burns  2Sin  Wood 

Sizes  of  Ovens— No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
Detachable  Coal  Grates  for  New  Sunbeam — 

No.  1,  3s.  6d.  No.  2,  6s.  6d. 


Wide. 
24  in 
30in 
36in 
19in 
23in 
29  n 


Deep. 

..  ISin 

..  18in 

..  20in 

..  14iin 

..  14|in 

. .  16in 


High 

.  27in 
.  27iB 
30in 
.  13in 
.  13in 
.     15in 


No.  3,  7s.  6d 


ILLUSTRATED     PRICE     LIST    OF    STOVES    SENT 
ON     APPLICATION. 


FOY  &  GIBSON,  Collingwood,  Melbourne. 


^°AUSH^LD^SNST.A       HOYLE'S       PRINTS      ARE     FAST    COLOURS. 


K*< 


